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EMPIRE IN ASIA 


CHAPTER I. 

INTRODUCTION’. 

r, rt would be an ill leason indeed for tbo people of India, that whilo they 
pr« Babjootsto Viner or Sonbihdnrwo will protect them in their right*, 
that whilo they ho’d of him wo will etind forth in their favour. If 
he attempts to oppre«a you, we will rescue yon from tbo hands of your 
lawful master, bat if by conqaest or by any othor means we bobbmo’ 
ytmr sovereign , remember there is none can pnarantoo tbo treaty 
, between yon and as. 1 ho power of the eoveroign is all, tberighkof 
I the vassal ia nothing. Yon arc persons without right, engagement, or 
any ^wlitical existence, but oar will nnd arbitrary pleasure. That thli 
doctrmo is unjust, it is inequitable, that it is monstious, that it ii 
detestable, is bo clear that I am almost ashomod of having misspelt 
time in showing how impolitic it is ”1 — cuakees james rox. 

A T the beginning of the seventeenth century, India 
may be said to have been, to tho people of Europe, 
an unknown land. Save to the learned who had read 
of it's ancient fame, or to such as listened to the wonder 
wearing legends that now and then made their way 
from the shores of the Levant, its name was a sound 
that woke no echo of individual hope or national 
^Bolicitude, It was 0;U.t of reach, it was out of sight: 
from the cupidity of Christendom it was safe The 
t command which Baid, '“Ye shall not covet/* spake of 
'( , a neighbours goods , for it is those things that ate 
r pleasant to the eye to .see, and pleasant to the lip ti 
taste, that stand chiefly m need of its inhibition. 

. But distance, which had hitherto left fair Hindus- 
tan secure from Enropeon lust, seemed to lessen year 

I Speeqh on the Benares obnrge, impeaobment of Warren Hastings; 
;22d February t I788— Speeohcs %n Trial , edited ]by JE, A, Btni , 
yoh e p 17$. , , - 
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by year, after the Portuguese and Dutch mannerf 
proved that the cape of Storms oonld be safely p*^ 
in ship* of heavy burthen The proliflo isle* of & 9 
Eastern Sea were, speedily lit upon by these bnd»W 
adventure , and the loud satisfaction tney Were he* 1 * 
to express, invited by degrees successive migratory 
expeditions of the rival or kindred dweller* m d* 
colder regions they had wandered from* Finding*® 
their arrival that there was room ’enough for sH 
certain of these latter set about the business in a mort 
methodical way, and strove by various regnlitioB* 
charters, laws, — and, whenever needful. forgetfulneJi 
of laws, — to establish for themselves the most Inar* 
tivo and gigantio monopoly that the annals of 
morco contain 

In the accomplishment of this gradually form** 
and slowly developed plan, they wore eminently 
successful. By degrees they drove the Portuguese* £ 
first discoverers, completely from the field \ and tin 
Dutch, who oamo somewhat later, and* who .mao* \ 
hardor fight for their share, were eventually redacts 
to so low on ebb, that they oontinuo now rather bj 
sufferance tlym by aaj inherent power of self defend 
to retain a remnant of their once great posse**!® 11 
The Spaniard* were engrossed with their acquisition' 
in tho West, but the French were easily led to put faitj 
m fortune in tho Eastern sons and, at a lattterperfot 
fair promises of factories and fortressos, inffuaucea? 1 
dominion) in Asia soemod likoly to be realised Til 
English, lor a time Isggod slowly in the race of g*'* 
and glory They had come last^ and they » t<KK 
long at disadvantage Civil dissensions and the w* c ' 
•f a strong and wise Government at home left then 
without matorial support , and they hod to be centre 1 
from the accession to tho overthrow of tho 
Stuart, to chaffer and bargain as best they might Wit* 
tho rulers and people of tho lend 

Tha bravest hearts and clearest heads amen}, tb'‘ rB 
during the seventeenth rontary novor «Jream»J 
thsy wer* marking tho site, if not laying tb* fo*t>« 
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lion, of aii empire — not of the ocean merely, or its isles 
not of trade alone, with its infinite produce, — but of 
territory won 1 by thV sword for its own rioli sake, aird 
kept by the same for the like reason 

Southern’ Asia, m the (Jays of Walpole' and the 
elder Pitt, was still ruled, like Western Europe, by a 
number of distinct and independent Governments diff- 
ering m origin, creed, power, and civilisation , fre- 
quently at fetid with one another, and often suffering 
fiom overweening vanity and ambition, just? as if 
they had been blessed with the paternal sway of most 
Christian' kings, angust and apostolic kaisers, or 
most religious aud gracious soveieigns of immortal 
memory : but they were practically s el f-ruled and loca- 
lly free. Even where the loosening ties of fealty to 
Mosletn or Mahratta suzerain rendered' states of” a 
secondary rank dependent m diplomacy or wan upon 
the superior will of Peishwa or Padishah,, the people of 
each separate province still saw in the midst of them 
the camp and the court of the prince' whom 'they obey- 
ed', and!, whatever may have been the burthens on their 
industry, they could not be unconscious that its produce 
Was lavished or husbanded within their Borders 

The whole o*f the vast region lying between the Aff- 
ghan hills and those ofBurmah, and from the Himalayas 
to Cape Comorin, 1,500,000 squareumles , with upwards 
of 2,00,000,000 of inhabitants consists to day of levenue 
districts under an English Minister, or of mediatised 
Btates dependent for their continuance m thqjt^eqmvo- 
cal condition on hrs will 

No’ckange like this, effected within a singlb centm y, 
18 to' be found in the chronicles of conquest It may be 
Said to have been begun m 1757, when India was but a 
geographical expression, identical with no political 
unity, and to have been completed m 1858 by the pro- 
clamation that her present" Majesty assumed 1 thence- 
forth the rights, duties, and responsibilities of sovor- 
eignty throughout the wide domains partially or per- 
fectly brought beneath her sway As foreshortening 
is in art the means whereby the most vivid sense df 
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( reality is imparted, it is even ao in history Tie fn fi- 
nitely varied lights and shades that fall upon events as 
they unfold themselves in succession, render it difficult, 
if not impossible, to realise as one the aggregate of 
f^ots whioh we know to be mdiaputablo But it ia 
instructive aa well a« startling, to place for a moment 
the beginning and the end of recentand contemporary 
change* in the degree of proximity^ wherein from afar 
they will by and by appoar in the view of the historian 
Hovr will our acquisition of empire in the East, and onr 
actual position thore look in the sight of tjiose who 
shall como after os i Hevr does jt look in tho flight of 
Heavon ? 

Thoso are not morely onnons questions fit to nmnse 
tho speculative or idle If public morals bo a reality, 
and if thero be snoh a thing os national conscience and 
national accountability, it behoves ns, a* a f roe peep lo, 
to consider how v\o cnmo by Asiatio empire, and how, 
fonts sako, and for oqr own, wo onght to deal with it. 
If tho attorn, t of Napoleon to snbjngato Europe to 
his authority may bo said to havo bogun at Oatnpo 
Formio, ana if we oan imagine tho coursif of rictory 
rolling onwards at his bidding until it reached at 
longth tho shores of tho Dardanelles ond those of Lap 
Jana, the banks vf tho A istnla and tho month of the 
Tagus, wo shall baro something like an acouroto j aral 
lol as fsr as ipaco is concerned, and the variety of 
croods and Uovornmonts existing in that space to that 
which is now presented to tho world by tho sjHJalacIo 
of Bntrfh India Groat and manifold as are tho dis 
orepancics hetwoen the two, thero are points of analogy 
not ascnbable to accident Napolean whon ho c< n 
qoercd did not always or genera) Jy »nnex or »rr > Jt 
to crush tho memory i r the spirit of sej orate r» Iitlval 
existence He polled down kings and set op hitnomi 
nees in their ro-ua bat ha left J)aj lei Spain II dUnd 
and Westphalia the titular dignity and the munirij at 
freedom of separate states, and was prudently content 
with the abijrjtim of corn { arati rely limited acqoisi 
Items, and thrir incorporation a* proriocci of Ff**ce 
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!' frptnfan^fscZr^ ‘T hi “ *»« 

I gamation. Bat we know J) ° llc / of lm P er ial amal- 
f from bis private afW-tlTn AT ^ P - bhc acts > an ^ 

! , rr °.? Western ^&nd t^TTro^ ^aT 

; ; lZ Zrand maD - b °‘ be ™ &d..2^£t* 

:: Wd S have nd se3 a rLV *o taS "5 

II £r,: 4;.X“.'ir Jrr' ■*' -rarj 

, a nd the outworks of aen^t & onght, the foundations 
nearly all the aubor^nL ^ ! * nd l0Cal g° ve ™went m , 
extended' H at l Tu t63 0ver ^hhia power , 

ence rested «* S? chailC6 of lts prolonged exist- r 
S.ble to reoonc?r„ n ,‘ he ,* e& t ree ,B -tm.gft be pos- 

®f traditional and proffrXve ,7^ pr0s6rva - 

‘pIztltj t iSr “ w 

'Words, bat from if do, “" nstrable not meiely from hm 1 
'™Ppo3it,oX a “ten a ° ,T S \ T and ,n truth, no other , 

numerous con fix g,b 6 N,r 16 there « any of hie , 
trace to be found ‘T 3 ° f error and n^aloulation, a , 
characteristic f miB B' ria g aa to the wisdom of this 
other causes D ttl ‘ 3 COnducfc He fe)1 trough ' 
designs perished *,.« fl blS ’ and tiie fact that his vast ■ 
blind us +E« I 'l 7 W0Ie com P le te, ought not to , 

^ a nuer 8 in^ ItckZ ZT be e a thered°from the 

The snirTfif wade use of partial success 
every pa P of breathes so fearlessly through 

ly be 7 i P ec!oned bv ^ ^ thafc would probab- 

absurd to attemnf h ma J 0 ^ lt J of her people rather 
Phrase, to hide from 7 timid or ingenious paia,- 
bate whereof thev ^ Vlew , tte ™al nature of an attn- 

From the earliest^ml n0t a httle P™ud. 

arnegt times, they appear to have cherished 
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« lontfing for foreign possession* jand from the day* 
■when Edward and Henry devoted all the flower of 
English knighthood, and all the contributions of English 
trade, to "the conqnost of Franca " to those when the 
rod Indian of America was proclaimed a usurper of 
the hunting ground* his forefather* immemonally had 
enjoyed, the lore of territorial acgjiisition has been 
deemed bj most of onr distinguished royal, and noble 
authorities, worth gratifying at any ooat which the 
nation from time to time might be brought to think it 
•conld afford That many notable attempts ended in 
memorable discomfiture is indeed most true ,f Such, M 
ax court -chaplain* preaching for a buhoprto were 
wont to utter with • xigh " are the way* of Provi 
don cel But the history of European Government* 
must bo re-written ere Christendom can honestly 
disclaim the practical belief that it is pleasant, glo- 
rious, and profitable, when yon oan, to hold down a 
neighbour bv the throat and take his sword and 
money from him The longing for forbidden frmt 
•oeras to be ineradicable and few of the preat names 
we are accustomed to recall with admiration aro whol 
1) clear from the charge The pon that signed re- 
luctantly, after six yoars' costly and disastrous war, 
the recognition of American independence traced an 
enlarged scheme of territorial compensation for 
tl o loss in Hindustan 

Thongh Chatham m opposition scandahaod all good 
society br oxclaiming that " ho rejoiced to bear the 
Colon'es had resisted, 1 Chatham in office never would 
agree to let them go IIis greater son was hr tem 
psramont averse from war, and disapproved, he said 
o r en roarhmenls in the Last hut he novor garo back 
anvthmg hr^ mhortlma* s had got by fair means or 
f ml la later times English statesmen hare indeed 
tntan credit f r greater magnammitv and Lord Cast 
Jeresph in pa ti inter has been praned for restoring 
Java tu thn Hut had Sicily |r> the Italians Bat if 
in this respect inEaroje he made a great character 
in Alia be took care to *j-end it like a gentleman It 
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Would be useless to multiply examples, worse than 
Useless to set up invidious contrasts and recrimina- 
tions. Our duty is not to judge others, but ourselves, 

1 to beware o£ covetonsness, and of being betrayed 
into passive complicity by unpardonable laziness to 
seek, or still more despicable cowardice to own, the 
truth We cannot undo what is done, but for that we 
, are not accountable We are accountable, as a free- 
st speaking and freely represented people, for all that 
may hereafter be done m our name , and if upon in- 
vestigation — which with honour and ill conscience wo 
are not at liberty to elude — we are convinced, with 
Burke and Pox, with Cornwallis and Bentinck, with 
the elder Mill and Richard Cobden, that a great debt 
1 of reparation is due to India by this country, we are 
bound to use every just and fair ,occasi6n to press for 
restitution to individuals of such rights and benefits 
as can be restored to them, compatibly with justice 
to others equally claiming our care, and for such res- 
titution of local-self rule to the nations of the East as 
may not be incompatible with the preservation of 
peace amongst them, and the maintenance , of that 
suzerainty in the English crown, which they, m com- 
mon, never acknowledged as due to any other single 
authority 

* It will be necessary that we should briefly recall 
j the commencement of the intercourse between England ■ 
and the Eastern peninsula. Nor will it, perhaps, be 
"thought waste of time if we try to retrace the stealthy 
flteps by which strangers 1 got a permanent footing m 
’the country,, and how they stood, contrasted with the 
people and the native Governments of India, at the 
period when, propeily speaking, the struggle for at- 
y cendancy began. 

l 


\ * 





CHAPTER H 

A FOOTHOLD 5EAE THE SEA, 

1500—1700 

I c*mu>* Ibtnk thii If *Jl lio r*nJa of itw different oomnnnttf*tof 
Maropm *r*l l*dl* «x« oompmimtlrmlj' rimwwd thermit fa* (raid for 
$aj tnvfmei Mieg ac th« pm of lfc» lormtr H 

— SIB J MALCOLM 1 

I N tho reign o£ Emanuel, King of Portugal, a fleet of 
four armed vessels was sent forth on an expedition 
of dlscovory, and the command of it was given to 
Vasco do Gama Stoering his venturous oonrao beyond 
Madeira and the coast of Gninoa, ho roaohod at longth 
tho southern most point of Africa j and belioving that 
a path to Indta lay through those waters, whoso in 
sincere repoao invited him to trust hla woary Hoot 
apon their bosom, he spread hfe sails onco more. and 
with a prosperous voyage attamod tho const of Malabor 
After a brief stay Da Gama retarnod to Europe 
Hi« couutrymoo wore intoxicated with joy Tho koy 
r~ of the East was found. Infinite wealth, Imperishable 
farno, eras theirs hot now floots bo equipped and 
launched without dolay “Who or what should hinder 
thior prosperity ?* 

This was tho morning time of Eastorn discovery, 
eni overy objoct wore a glittering and exaggerated 
form Ignorance lay like a soft haxo over all things, 
and m the distance anything might dwell, waiting to 
be rereeled 

As tho clearer light of information grow.tho dreatat 
of dawn passed reluctantly away There wore no 

1 Uemcht if ItiU * Itditt book I 
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trdadilres to be had for merely asking , but there was 
abundant scope for industry and enterprise The 
people of Hindustan were not timid savages, capable 
of being robbed or swindled by whoever chose to try , 
they were a great and intelligent race, acquainted 
with commerce and the arts, and ready to exchange 
the various produce of their skill for objects of Western 
Workmanship. By degrees these soberer but far 
more lucrative advantages arising from the discovery 
of De Hama became understood, and the Portuguese 
succeeded m establishing relations of commercial 
friendship with the minor princes of the Bast, and 
finally with the imperial court of Delhi. They confined 
their ambition to mercantile pre-eminence, and enga- 
ged m naval warfare only with those European powers 
who sought to interfere with them 1 Among these, 
the Dutch for a while were the most conspicuous, and 
eventually the most successful. In 1611, they worsted 
the Portuguese fleet, and forcibly took possession of 
Surat By degrees they gained a complete ascendancy 
over their forerunners, and they would probably 
have Bought more extensive continental possessions 
than those adjoining their factories at Ormuz and at 
Hoa, had not their attention soon after been engiossed 
by the culture of those' garden isles that stnd the 
Indian Sea, Meantime the English and Prench began 
to seek their share of traffic which promised to be so 
profitable The design of an East India Company 3 
was among the many schemes of Colbert for develop- 
ing the maritime power of his country , and, though 
lll-bondnoted and sustained, the plan of establishing 
a like association was not forgotten by the Ministers 
of England. 

Little more than two centuries have elapsed since 
a few English merchants humbly solicited from the ' 
princes of India permission to traffic with their people. 
“ Our dominion now embraces nearly the whole of 
that vast region which extends from Cape Comorin 
to the mountains of Thibet/ 1 ’ — such are the significant 
I AnderBon’« history of commerce, and Keynal 2 in 1641, 
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-word* in whioh the great historian of English power 
in India opens his narrative The first charter to a 
Company trading to the Boat \ ta > granted in the 
year ICOO It* provisions are in no way remarkable, 
butdi may be recalled, as an apt illustration of the 
exclusively mercantile character of the undertaking, 
that when the Government of that day endeavoured 
to impote a court favourite npon the first expedition 
*i a ainecurut, the committee of the Company decla- 
red that they desired 11 not to employ any gentle- 
men in any place of charge, and reqneatod that they 
might be allowed to sort their basinets, with men of 
their own qualities ,M For man v rears afterwards, 
they wore content with fitting ont a few vessels, adap- j 
tod to the commerce of the East and they aeorood 
themselves fortunate when thotr annual adrontnres 
proved romnnoratire The Portuguese and Dutch, 
their only rivals, possessed several faotones or an 
€ trupots of trade on different parte of the Indian coast 
* It becamo an early object with the English Company 
to gain similar places of security for their goods ; 
and as the jealousy between them and the Dotch grew 
warm, their anxiety to get a footing on the continent 
increased James l, addressed a letter to his 1 illas , 
trioQs brother, 0 the ldogul, commending them to his 
protecting oare Jehanglr suffered them to found 
settlements at Surat, Cambay, and Ahmedahad, and 
in 1013 issued a firman confirming them in those pos 
sessions 

Sir Thomas Itoe was sent as ambassador to the 
court at Delhi fn 1015, and recoivod with honour 
and hospitality there Another factory was founded 
fn tho following yosr In 1010 the Company had est- 
ablished themselves at Calicut and Masulipatam In 
102t they obtained a grant of jurisdiction over their 
own srrranti it being as difficult to keep order in a 
distant factory, amidst a foreign coratnoaitVi M among 
the crewof a ship at sea. The Padishah, being a just 
man and wise understood their needs, and yieldsd 
1 UiTV* Uktotfd l*4U, 1 J.r»]L 
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what thoy asked, little dreaming that tlie time would 
come, when, from such root of title, they would claim 
jurisdiction over his snbjocts and successors, and, as 
the penalty of resistance, decimate the one, and 
imprison the other for life as guilty of rebellion. 

In 163y Fort St George was founded, and eventually 
raised into what uas called a Presidency or residence 
of those who were intrusted with the chief direction of 
the Company’s affairs in these distant regions From 
the outset the Coin, any maintained the strictest prin- 
ciples of monopoly. Any slaps but their own, whether 
manned by their countrymen or by foreigners, were 
causes of complaint, and, when unarmed, of pursuit 
and capture They grnmbled at being undei sold by the 
Dutch, and the English who ventured on independent 
traffic they designated and tieated as pirates The 
horrors of this system have been often told The Dutch 
.resented the cruelties practised upon their countrymen, 
and every sdiool history recounts how several English- 
men were put to the rack at Amboyna But the 
truth, says an old chiomcler, founding his statements 
upon English authorities of the period, was, li that 
they themselves at this very time weie in the habit of 
perpetrating tortures upon their own countiyraen, 
even their own servants Before they were mtiusted 
with the powers of martial law, they made it a rule to 
whip to death or starve to death those of whom they 
wished to get rid , and the power of executing for 
piracy was made use of to murder private tr iders ” 1 

When Bombay was overrun by the Mahratta chief 
Sivajfin lt>64, the English, under Sir E Oxenden, 
the governor, successfully defended Surat, and thereby 
laid the basis of their reputation for constancy and 
prowess m the East Aurungzebe, who reigned at 
Delhi, sent to compliment them on the courage 
they had shown, and volunteered further privileges 
as their reward In the reign of Charles II , Bombay, 
which had been a Portuguese settlement, was ceded 
to the King of England, as part of Princess Catherine’s 
1 Note to Mill, 1 book I chap li. 
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thinks It tBmf interest to prevent ns >f And nudef!- 1 
Btingly were these instructions followed by Bnooessivo* 
generations of "Company’s servants,’ m they were 
styled Thenceforth trads was valued lest for its own 
sake than as a diplomatic agent, or a well appointed 
pioneer to prepare the way for dominion The ex 
perience wnioh had been lost upon the Padishah in 
their recent conflict with him was not thrown away 
on them. In 1 0DS> they peitnaded him to grant them 
liberty to found several new factonos, and to ereot forti 
beside them “ This, however,” tays their historian, 
"they began caatioasly, so as not to alarm thn native 
Governments ” 

The closing days of the century were bj ent by the 
Company’s servants at the months of the Hoogly in 
establishing themsolros in three villages, Ohnttanattt, 
Calcutta, and GoWndpor, whub had been granted 
them as ajaghire on the customary terms of foaltyand 
tribute by Azlra shah, when sonbahdnr of Bengal. A 
rich present had indncod the grandson of Anrnngsobe 
to ranko them this concession j and, with or without 
bis leave, they lost no time in erecting works, to which, 
in compliment to their sovereign at home, thsy garo 
the natno of Fort William 

Since the wolf s cnb leapod over the rend wall on 
the banks of Tibor, nothing so pregnant with oonse 
qnenceshadhappened in thclhistory of emj Iro-bmlding 
yet few things attracted less of notice among tho 
\\ hig politicians of St Jamo *, or thoTory politicians 
of bt Germain — so little, indeed, that the date is 
erroneoosly given in rpanv pej ular histories, the 
matter not haring been thought apparently worth 
accurately eearebingout. The Mogul, living far Inland 
at Dolhi, probably heard no more for some ttroo of his 
now tenants in foe, who had cccne overthodarlc waters, 
ana humbly craved his permission to squat near the 
seashore If he was told of their | lantlng stockades, 
and putting a sort of fortification there, why should 
ho trouble himself regarding it ? ^ Likely enough his 
natiro subjects arCmod them wers jealous and disposed 
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to bo quarrelsome. Why should not Feringhees 
defend themselves as best they might ? Poor people ! 
they had come a long way, and seemed to work hard — 
he would not interfere. 
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siaioiroi or lomifion 
1701— 1758 

f 1 A nnr *o«e« It tww ia op«Q In th* bbtory of th« fUii India Corp«nr 
Baft** tbb pariod tb«j had ma^nUinM th* eb*t*oUr of mart trmJara 
and by aoraility and aabmUtUn andaarocrad to pr —r ra a fooilnj: in 
th » «Uat«nt ofntntry nad»rth* oatira power*. Wa ah»]l now bahold 
tham anWrinj tka lift* of Tat and mJxisj with a jarnrta in Ua 
oonteat of prlnoaa. 

JAKES MHL. 1 

A T the beginning of the eighteenth century, the tie* 
which had held together the dominion* of Aurung 
zebe wore visibly beginning to decay Ab in the depon 
denoio* of Spam under Philip II, the infatuation of 
prosslytismnad tended only to work the disintegra- 
tion of the mattered realm In Bongal especially thi* 
epocio* of impolicy had »orrod to shake the loyaltyof 
the peoplo The poorer and more ignorant sort yfoldod 
to the harsh dictates of their mastors and to spms 
oxtont conformed to the Mohammoddan faith The more 
Babtle itttolleots of tho Brahmins rosorted to erasion, 
and tho wealthier classes wore able to purchase tho 
luxury of keepmga conscience and of transmitting to 
iheir children the traditions of Vfshno Elsewhere 
tho bulk of the population adhered to tho rite* and 
tenets of their father*; but throughout £oath India, 
the silent process of alienation bad sot in 'WhereeTer 
the Mahrattas came, that unfurled thoflsgof religions 
doliroranco and to dnro them back, tho great 
lieutenants of tho ompirc found it expedient to rerert 
to tho old ways of toloration 

From the death of Anrungteho tho strength and 
unity of tho empire thawed more rajpidly His sncce* 

l Ulrxjf cf Jsiis >etk J 
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sors were still -honoured with the title of t( the^Sun, ” 
but the power to wither or bjd flourish th4y had once 
possessed grew feebler day by day. Large and remote 
provinces became unmanageable , and 'being handed 
over to individuals of influence , and ability, were go- 
verned by them as tributary States The title of 
Sonbahdar or viceroy and the language of political 
trusteeship, were scrupulously preserved , but inquiry 
, into misrule was too easily evaded, too easily defied, 
to be attempted frequently , and the reality of control 
was silently abandoned by the Imperial Darbar, m th* 
, hope of preserving the fragile show of supremacy 
'Taking advantage of f the circumstances of the time 
, and of the errors of their suzerain, the Sonbahdar* 
gradually sought to become more independent ( of the 
court at Delhi,, The Nizam, who ruled oyer the Peccan, 

, the Vizier of Oude, ( and the Nawab Nazim ef Bengal, 

, aspired to found viceregal dynasties m their respective 
provinces , .Tfley never tried to tbrow/flf their allegi- 
ance to the Mogul, to refuse him tribute, or to question 
,, the validity of his acts of occasional interference and 
supreme interposition , but, like the African B r eys of 
our own tim©,'they succeeded in asserting a qualified 
( independence within their lespective paphahcs. They 
_ i $ook the title the Padishah conferred on theni,nqt' that 
of Majesty, v which would have been .incompatible with 
; the idea, and duty of theip , station , but practically 
> , they exercised over their people all the real authority 
«, of Government, The English, at Madras found that it 
r . was with Nizam primarily , ancj. principally — they 
• must deal if they would dwell securely, and their 
' fellow-countrymen at Calcutta un ) dp rs t 00( ^> i m , Ilk* 
t manner, that a good understanding ,the court 4 of 
ir Moorshedabad,or of Lucknow was of more mvpoitanoo 
i. to them than friendship, however unruffled, with that 
of Delhi i „ ( ,j inr - ( - 

, In qach of the Presidencies, power had been given 
o them to employ ciyil servant 3 in , their foieign settle- 
i meats, to raise snob troops as might be necessary for 
u their, defence/ and tu determine, without previous /re* 
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fenfaccfto the Government atWdae 'what nativo power* 
\fe\*e to he r^gardod aa onemiea or friend* ihu ^bn 
tinuat wara^ between England and France had led bbth 
Governments t6 send, from tnnd t6-tifrle, portftni of 
their du^oaaVe force to India, ‘ohfl thus ' wore the 
menus afforded to the ambition* governments 16 those 
remoto possessions, of intermeddling m the contests 
"of tho native chiefs To redklesa and irresponsible 
meh with arba at their disposal, a pretext Will not 
long bo wanting for eiqplo/ing them 1 
u The Frandrwore perhaps 1 tho first to oopcoire the 
projoct of founding o torritonal empire in the Indian 
peninsula- For a long period thoir* settlements wore 
presided over by Dnplofx a man thirsting for powor, 
and eminently qaohnod, by his subtlonnd advontnrous 
disposition t> oxtond tlio doiniulod of his ofailbyers 
ITo had marrlod n native of rank, who hosido nor for 
* tone brought him the accesii n of looftl fcnowbdgo, 
and a qanintanto with ways and aims 6f tho sub- 
ordinate oonrts of tho etnplro Uer nataf-al abilities, 

1 it Is »aid wore good and, educated in a School of 
political intrigue »bo was ablo to conduct for her 
husband tho daily corrospondouee and dipl imacy which 
no Europoan at that tune could have atfetn: led Tho 
^ stragglo for ascondancy bettreon the Lnglish nudfren 
ch settler* was long and aangnmnry L« Bourdon unis 
had, fu 1740, wi r* od tho fleet of Ms opj ononis aud 
taken Madras* Bat qnarrolllng with DuMei*, he was 
orderod homo, whore, unable to withstand tho calura 
ales rolsod against him he soon after t erishoJ in |ho 
Hostile tor a tirao the genius of Daploir prevailed 
Jdoddlmg openly in the strife* of tho Deccan, ho 
espoused tho cause of Ohunda B*Mb as claimant of tho 
throne of tho Oarnatio Tho rofgnlng prince * ought 
help from the English and Areot, tho capital of iho 
prorince, was moro than once taken and reuken 

Among tho narlieit allies of tho English ou thrCoro- 
mandel coast was tbe Hnjah of Tanjore In 1742 the 
reigning prince had been deposed by docustie rovola 
tfou, and Fratab Bing obtained the throne Th* 
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authorities ^Madras having no concern in the event, 
- acknowledged the new prince without hesitation 'Their 
correspondence with him was continued 1 without any 
interruption, and mutual ^expressions of fidohty and 
con fidenco, wore interchanged for more than seven yeaVs. 
, At the end of this ( penod, ‘ SahujiJ the exiled rajah 
.solicited thpir aid m effecting /a ‘ Couhter- revolution, 
,He offered, by y ; ay of recompense' if they should suc- 
ceed, tp ,giaut the* foit and' Jhghire 1 of ‘tlevecotah, 
f and undei took-to pay all expenses of' the' war; ’They 
,accepted tjbe offer ,J?iatab was' their ally .’^fidy had 
t recenlly sought his assistance agahnSt tho r French,’th'ey 
had no pretence of provocation to u( ge agiuiist him ; 
nevertheless “they despatched an ’ hi my 'tcTdethrone 
.him”* , ' ’ 

,<The expedition failed, but a seboxld wfisresolved on, 
They determined, however, says then apologist’Malc'dlm, 
“that the captuie r of Idovecotab, not ‘restoration tj of 
Sahnji,, should lie their first object ’ ‘” r The’ fort Was 
accordingly invested and taken And no sooner -was 
i this accomplished,, than they entered into a,neg6tiatibn 
with Pratab, Sing — agieed to d'esist ftom dll 1 fmther 
hostilities — not (mly,to J abandon hina 1 for'-'whom 'they 
• pretended to-jaave theretofore ( fought 1 , 1 but biighged to 
■secure his person ail'd to receive a 'fixdfl.' sum f6r''hia 
maintenance, pn condition of belli g suffeied 1 tb ‘relnam 

1 undisputed masters of h)e vecofcah and the circu’mjacenfc 

territory, 3 This, was the beginning of the 'conduest of 
Hindustan i ‘ . * _ ' [ ' 1 " < 

> , In 1751, the French, J were ‘successful everywhere; 
then, fortune veered . fiesh trdOpS were sent’ out" fhdm 
England, and unobservedly a'youpg adventurer about 

2 the,same t time threw do r wn his ’writer’s' pen 1 in 'one of the 
U Company’s offices m Madras, and asked 1 have' to’ ’ 30 m 

the ranks It was that young’ man wio' changed the 
destiny of the'East Robert Olive wab, in' 1740, ! ah idle 
and passionate boy, engaged’ chiefly in. acts,of petty 
plnnder, and other mischief done and suffered at hia 
1 Mill, book IV, ebap u 2 Memoir of Lord Clive, '-vol, i, ohap, i, 
d 3 Mill,book IY okap, w. 
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hind* by the qnietfolk of Market Drayton Hi* father 
being nnable to ipake nothing of him, got him a clerk, 
phip m the Oqmpany e *errjco Tho dull routine of 
oommeroe wu ill suited to tpa' bent ho wps not in 
different tog$m,bDt hi* love of oxcitement was greater 
He fought frotp time to time a pood many dnol*, bai 
this afforded him only oasual Qocupatiop and, gladlj 
*ei*ing the qpportnmty of e*cape from inuoonon* ejni/Ioj 
mont,lie wpnt with entbn»iasm to tho war Hieintaitivfl 
t skill and ver»atj)e daring were *oon rocxjgnfsod and it 
i* not too mnoh to *ay that na was tho mo^n* of aavicr 
hi* countrymen from extirpation during tha period of 
Duploix's victories 

The general peace of 1 704 loft tire rival intruders in 
poisession of no great increase of territory But m 
tho course of tho strugglo the all important troth bad 
brokonoa tho rmcd* both of native* and Europeans, that 
the host* of the former tvoro unable tocontond frith the 
arm* and di*ciplinoof the latter *No valonr could equal 
iso the combat, awfl tho uqproaslona produced by defeat 
wero rendered tonfold groator bv a comparison of nnm 
bor* The woll-commandod and woll trafnod battalion 
moves anjidft mynnda of opponents “ like a giant with a! 
thousand hand* wljlch dofond and etriko according t< 
tho dictate? of ene mind M| and to whom an ill-ducf 
plined mnltitado fi n hting Hand to hand caq offercffectu 
allj* neither mjurrpor* resistance ’* On the otheir hand 
it ii true, touso the words of Malcolm, that f Hindustan 
could norpr havo been fqbdued but by the help of hrt 
own children ' a At ffrit it was ^itam againit Arcot, 
and Arcot againit Nisam, then Mabraita against 
Moslem and AfTghan against Hindu \or»houldit b* 
forgotten that to tho oarly conviction of tho amazing 
odd* which tnrepoan arm* and discipline socoreoi 
much of the anxiotr of, the native printer? to engagsi 
their assistance mutt be traced I 

^ h*n poa^e tras signed fn 1751 the Crsl article *fj 
^he treaty bound tho Comj anies of both nation* 

* M mein of Cilre tot t. f 

* IMUJt t *f l«4Ii Sir if »Uet® 
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renounce for ever all Indian government and dignity, 
and to interfere no more in the differences that might, 
arise between the princes of the country, Ohunda 
Sahib was dead^ and Moliomed Ah, the friend of the 
English, was acknowledged Nawdb of the Carnatic/ By 
way, of assuming tlih linambitiOhs eqhality of the rival 
colonies, the French consented to relinquish four 
valuable districts of w/filch m the course of thenar 
they had acquired possession Bpt hardly was the' ink 
Of this, compact dryi when Mohamnied All tempted the 
servants of the English ^Company vVith’half the spoil 
which ( might be Won, if they ‘ woilld help him against 
fcertam feudatories, whomhe represented as owing him 
large arrears of, tribute The" promise of booty dazzled 
them, and they agreed The Frenches postulated and 
appealed to fhe terms of ^the treaty, and to their sur- 
render of, the four districts as, a pledge of their desire 
Of peace,, but all in vain They were driven once 1 
more to arms. But Dupleix v/as no longer at the head 
of their, affairs, and the only office'r of ability they 
possessed at the time,in that quarter of the' world, was 
engaged m maintaining a perilous position m the Dec* 
c^n* Their affairs grew desperate, and would have been 
lost, without further struggle, had riot events still more 
important suddenly called the attention of their oppo- 
nents to anojiher and more memorable scene- J 1 4 

Az,im-shah, son of the Emperor, ' filled foi a SOa&oh 
the ( post of Soubahdar of Bengal. After him it Was^ 
occupied successively by Stijah |Khan and Se'raffrez, 1 
his adopted son./ Aliverdy Ehan^ one of the OmralF 
of Sujah’s conit, had for his ability been appointed 
Naib of Behar, and" eventually he rose in 1739 to thb 
dignity , of , Soubahdar H 13 personal qualities ’ were" 
such, that though' inexorably firm as a ruler, the harid 
ofresentmenf^was never uplifted against him' His 
government for eighteen years'iyaA 'one of r proriperity r 
and. peace t He quelled the iusubordxriation of lesser 
chiefs, and acquit ed a ^reputation foi wisdom and 
humauity greater .^han, most of Ins' cdntbmjporarietft 
, ' - , 1 > Wall , book ,V I , chap 
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While tie (^onipnny kept to their| proper bnifneis as* 1 " 1 
trader*, he steadily befriended them protecting their 
nghU, apd extending thoir privileges'' but ho brbokod 
bo disregard of his authority. ana pertiiitted no ox 
notion or ill usage of his poople to go nnredreued 

In 1749. tbo morihanaue of certain Amencon^nd 
Hindu trader* had been setzed t by the King** ahiptf in 
tho Indian Son, on the reol or alleged 1 ground thaFit 
belongod to the French, with whom we wore then nt 
wpr Ccmiplflmt wm made to the Nawab, who there 
upop wrote to Fort William a peremptory demand for 
rosmafion M These merchants were the Kingdom# 
benefactor* Thoir imports and export* whro an nd 
vantage to all, and their complaint# were so grievous, 
that ho conld not forbear ahy longer giving oar to 
them. As tho Company aero not permitted to “commit 
piracies ho wroto them that, upon recJtj t of fhi*, they 
should dolirer up all the merchants good* and offdeU 
to them, as also what appertained to him othorwuo 
they mi^ht bo nssured ot duo chastisoment, in su^h 
manner a* they least expectod * The Sowab nppoarod 
t? be terribly in oarnost for we find (he Company's 
agents rtrommonding tho gift of a fine Arnb hone to 
hi* Highness, rind ouzzors to hi* courtier*, to 1 keep 
him in temper The President at Calcutta triod to 
csjolo the \rmrnian* int> *Tgmng a paper oxpresslye 
of satisfaction mth the 0>mpanys pnnoduro uudor 
threat of expulsion from th6 settlement if they did not 
comply ; but thfj thov at utiv refused to do dnd 
Ahrordr having seized the tngb*h I art »ry a; Coilm 
barar the disj at* was only #ettled. after mu h nego- 
tiation l»r the j ay mint as damage of twelve 1 lack of 
rappees Ue bad ^ther difloreners with the Company 
btti ( re>**rding th<*m as valuable customer*, with wh >m 
ft was not for his interest absilubly t iqaacrol, ho tnk 
care never to pron ma tors hritrealu and during 
hi* reign th'iir of nlenre in ro*» i 1, th iagh (her had 
•neriauheJ hai little beyond the n&rr *w <. mfiuct alb- 
led them «t th- beginning of the centary 

According to tLo eailoo of ulo^tion, Alir-crdy, 
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being i childless, designated his .nephew, Suraj ud- 
Dowla, as his heir, and ’cduht ' of Delhi, ’grateful 1 ' 
for long and faithful services, agreed to recognise him 
as the future Soubahctar. A despatch ‘tb tho Court 
of Direefcers, September 18,1752, informs them’ that 
Suraja had been waited on' at Hooglily by the Drench, 1 
Dutch, and English Governors ~ tiro last of whom he 
had received with 'especial courtesy and distinction" " 
The usual presents were made, and the Governor and 
lW coadjutors leturnbd from thb'lnterview exceedingly ’ 
well satisfied They' wrote, “ We flatter ourselves 1 that' 
the expense \ve‘ ; have been at' on this 1 ’ occasion 'has 
procured your great favour/and will be the means of 
your honours’ business being conducted’ without any ‘ 
interruption' from the ‘ Government for ‘soihe ' time to 
come” 1 1 ■' ,J ' - j * '* ii i j „ ' i j 1 u* 

Although not borri in' the land,' these wi^e then of' 
the East were glad to bring their' gifts of gold ;’hor 
was the frankinbehse p‘f flattery _ forgotten Gon'dbs- J 
ceudnig to paiticula’rs,' 1 they "have set down tlib Vott' • 
of these piopltiatory offerings at 15 566 lupees ^£1556) ' 
m ready moneV alone 5 ’Their anticipations of futule 
favour were, 'however, doomed' to disappointment The 
young Prince, though educated, it is said, with espe- 
cial care by his uncle,' inherited few of his high quali- 
ties, and on hiS’ad'cessioh to'the'Ntzamdt m Apiil 1756) 
he_ Was ( 'thrown withotit experience uibo bn cumastancbs - 
that might have tried a judgment moie mature He 
has' been accused of Innumerable Vibes, and itis pio- 
bable he had his share, 'But it' is somewhat remark- 1 
able that his enemies, who had’anTnteist, if ‘ever men 
hacl such, ' in’ 1 establishing 1 their' eager accusations, 1 
failed to make out thb n eh'ormities Vhibh thou mvec- J 
tives’lea'd us' to'anticipate Wh’ateVbr may have been 
tfld defect’s of 'His disp'osrtioA dr understanding, the ° 
sudden’ height bf power to which He 1 -f^uhd'hithselfi ai- ’ 
sea, ’the hoarded 1 wealth he became 1 rnatfei 'of, 1 and the" 
pai2 J to him as sovereign of a’gieat and popu- ‘ 
1 Despatch to boart, September 18, 1 762, pai 3 

’ i w P i' 1 , u 

2 Long’s Indian Recorder, vol 1 . p, 3L 
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loni domain, were little cn^onlated to^ toaoh liim' paii 
once, caution, or forbearance in tho exer'oise of autho- 
rity and lie had abondant need of thorn Tho Com 
pony poesessod several prosperous factories at Calcutta, 
Cosimbasar, and other places and the French had 
settlements alto atHooguly and Chandernagoro Just 
then the proipactt of tno former were by no meant 
hopofal The new Nawub wat roalons of their position, 
and the French wore about making a vigorous offort to 
attack their nrats in Asia, An expedition was known 
to be proparing at L Orient for that purpose The force 
at Calcutta was small, recruiting in England difU 
cult,* and the long expomire voyage made it impos 
Bible to reinforce the garrison to any important extent 
On Decombor 20, 1758, wo find the Directors writing 
oat, * We must recommend it yon m thostrongest man 
nor, to bo as woll on your gnard os ths nature and 
circumstances of your Presidency will permit, to 
dofond our osiato in Bengal and in particular, that 
yon will do all in your power to ongoge the Nnwab to 
give you his protection, os tho only and roost effectual 
rooasnre (*>r the soennty of tho settlement and pro- 
perty * But ere those instructions arrived, the affairs 
of tho Company hod fallen from bad to worse Snraj 
Dowala was not bogotton in the likonoss of bis wise 
predecessor Tho nctinty then being shown in for 
tuying Calcutta aroused hn suspicions, which the 
explanation that they wore intended to keep out tho 
b ranch did not allay In the midst of this distrust, an 
officer of rank, who hod been detected in malversation, 
sought and fonml protection at the English town 
Burajrt demanded the extradition of the fngitiv* ths 
Governor not only refuted, bnt treated Ms envoy wiih 
open contumely Incensed at this demeanour, he 
declared ho wontd consider perseverance in inch defi 
anro of his power as a declaration of hostilities The 
Calrnttn Connell rorslstod, and withont farther warn 
ing the Nawlb t *ik the field with several thonisad 
troej s on tho dOtb May, and serrod the factory at 

1 LtUtn fits ikt PtrrtUn. 
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Cosimbav.ar. Ho doos not Boom on this o6casi6n to 
have incurred tlio reproach of wan toft bloodshed, 
Mr Watts; Mr. Warron Hastings, and tho rost of 
Company’s ofHcors, woro detained as prisoners, but 
■wore otherwise well treated 

Tho panic caused by this event St Calcutta is 
described as being great Thogaruson numbered but 
two hundred regulars, and tho militia, though more 
numerous, wore imperfectly aunod # worse trained, and 
without competent commanders A resolute and guid- 
mg ‘spirit was indeed their greatest want. The Council* 
with cne exception, slunk away on board ship to a 
safe distance from the place thoy wore importont to 
save, and thus made confusion worse confounded Mr. 
Holwell, who alone bravely remained, made a futilo 
effort at organising a defence, but no one Bocondod hiS 
effort , and the tioops, getting possession of the liquor 
stores, became drunk and unmanageable Ho therefore 
threw a lottei of capitulation over tho rampatts, and 
on the 20th June 175b Fort William was surrendered 
without a blow. The fallen Councillor and his friends 
were taken bound into the presence of the Nawab. 
With a humanity th%t ill accords with forocity impu- 
ted to him, he ordered their bonds to be removed, and 
pledged his word 'as a soldier for their personal ‘ 
safety. The bdtastropTie which followed iu a few 
horn a, if not the result of accident, does not clearly ’ 
connect itself with him as" its deliberate author At 
bight, when it became necessary to seem e Mr Holwell 
and the other prisoners,. 146 'm all, no place was, or 
Was said to be, available but tbe garrison prison, or 
“ Black Hole,” a cell only eighteen feet square, and 
ventilated by two small windows securely barred. Into 
this dungeon the 146 victims were thrust to pass oho 
hours of a 1 tropical night. Tbars, entreaties, 1 persua- 
sions, bribes, cobid not move file 1 pjtile^ sentries, In 
tne .morning, only 'twenty ’tbree emerged from the cell, 

Survivors ot the u suffering of that ^mpuiarable night. 

One hundred, ( and ^wppty-three viotims perished by 
the stupid cruelty * of aft u^ftftthorised prison-guard': 
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cbnfdtdhi themi ? What d prty Wo triage perfoelcf 
■o6n f True, the Sonbabdar is oar ally now / he hair 
been, "prompt td fdlfil ere py promise j he f i» saluted irf 
all ldttdra, spdoohas, rfnd addresses as "xmr fnond M ( 
Whdt df all this, ‘if wu oah find rfome^ n«w erecrfse for , 
getting at hi* trensdrta -~said ttf'bft urndmertMe? rWa 
hare boon paid, to bd srire, ’dtfd. Ubnlchn hands of 
amity Bat thetf is he not frdr 1 / rich ?-^=that is to snyy 
fa ho not a tyrant i Odghi ire tiol to take humane and 
philanthropic counsel together on the mattor ? » And 
all the rotten at heart resporided—Ofea 

When Saraja DiWla'* attack dh Otfl etttfd tfas Irri 
pending, though Frailoe arid England were thon at 
war the Gonnoxl, in their torWr, applied for snceoar 
to tho French ka well is to the XJntth, with whom we 
wore at peace Tho latter bluntly declined The 
former agreed if tho Company wonld ©xchango tho 
settlement of Calcutta for their at Ohandornajjore 
Tho Council had no powers to entertain snoh o pro-' 

S osition, and holp at such a price was declined ; 

nt though an alliance on the part of tho French 
with the 8 ibahdar at this funotnro would haro 
been highly ombarrassmg, and might hare gained 
for theth material advantages they gonoroasly dedf- 
nod to aid in exterminating their old competitor** 
They alio wished to ontonn a treaty of neutrality 
with tho Company, and articles of agreement wenr 
aotnally drawn up to that effect Dot Admiral Wat- 
■on, in command of the British naval squadron, refold 
to bo bound by any *uch agreement hearing that 
the chagrin of the French at tho failare of tho treaty > 
wonld lead them to Join the Nawab, Cliro recommen- 
ded the ruthless alternative of surprising and destroy- 
ing the settlement of Cbandernagore Admiral 
Walton did not quite rshsh the preeeedmg, and at 
first actually opposed it. 

Clive wrut* to tho Conn-jl on tbe4th March 1757 
* The immediate attaok of Ohanderaagore become* 
i B*gordjsJU» Inlus OsmsHtst 1/ i2w *»» 

J Leaf * L p* •• 
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in my ‘opinion absolutely necessary; if tfle neutrality 
be refused Do but, reflect, gentlemen, jyhat, will, be 
the opinion of the World' of these ope Jate proceedings. 
Did we. not, m consequence of a letter received ,from 
the Governor, and Council of .Chandernagore, jmaking 
offers of r a neutrality witftm the Ganges,' in, a manner 
accede'to>it by desiring. they would send deputies, and 
that we would gla'dlyjcome into isuch, meutr^hty with 
then; 0 and have we.notj since their arriypl drp-wn out 
articles 1 ' that 1 were > satisfactory to .both p^rtips, 
and' agreed that each article should be recipropally 
Signed/'seale'd, and nswor.n ;to ?, . ,What ,, will 4 , the 
Nawab think ? After the .promises mad© Jnm [on 
pur side, and a ft sr bis consenting jfcp guarantee ( jk)ns 
neutrality; he had. all the woild w 1 ^ certainly, think 
that ware men' of , a trifling, lpsignifloan^ disposition, 
or that we are'ihen /without 'principles Ypp. may be 
assured the instant the- Drench, find their , pffprs „ of 
neutrality refused, they will irhmediately assist ’the 
ISTawab in all his designs againt us, if he has the least 
mtentions qf not 1 complying'' with the late 'articles of 
peace ‘ It may then be too late to' wish Mr Watsoq 
had been pleased to pay more 1 attention to 'our repre- 
sentations T mUst therefore request ‘yon will ]6ra with 
me m desiripg Mr Watsoq. a thi’rd’time to< ratify the 
neutrality in the manner agreed 1 upon, and if the refu- 
ses, to desire he will attack Chandernagore by water 
immediately,' as ‘ I am rea'dy to do by land With’ the 
forces under my command’” So, ag the^Admiral would 
not consent to an armed neutrality with our Fiench 
neighbours in the East, the next best thing to do wa£-’to 
fall upon tflem suddenly^ahd ‘sihite them hip and thigh. 
The Adnpral agreed, and the iretrirn for ‘French for- 
bearance and desiref or peace" Was te be J their extirpa- 
tion from their factory, and ' 'the ^demolition of thbir 
dwelling's ,at Chandernagore 1 But r the French were 
living peaceably' m the Nawab’s ddminions, 'under the 
express guarantee'o'f "his protebtidm, and'it Was-neftes- 
3ary to Sbtam his sanction to this,breach of the peace. 
On the. 1st March, Mr. Watts, the Resident t at Moor- 
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^heHabiid.^^V 1 directed tb Borind' tber Narrnb'-on'the 

0 *abj 0 oU fll ‘He 3 aBtIy J fefaBed to recognise ithelpretert 
HEAtthb exjjalsion^ bf the 1 ' Frenohiafas* neoesaary for 
* a thfe Company a* bhfety in Bengali Admiral WaWon 
T ingeniously suggested fchafcofcheyi frerrn boondi'by the 
■J ^bAt^'to 'hid oifb' another < *f Yon arejgoing to .Patna 
hr — j 0U gtte oir assistance let ns itake Chanderiaagore, 
J,J ind we will'go'with ybn erenow JDelbuiftyoncwiIJ/ Bat 
^haTe w^ not hwom rtioiprOcallyithstj the ffrjepds and 

1 dnbnueB of the dne shdnld'bb regarded as inach by the 
1 ‘other ? bhd mil onofc God, the .avenger of pefjary, 

S nriihh ns 5f we donot fulfil oui 1 oath Y * Th^lQoubah 
Ar'had ndver contemplated snoh an mterbretatioh of 
r the oolhpaot whbn he signed ft f and ba refused to aid 
oh oounthna'noe the deceit Cajolery fhilwg, threats 
c wore tndd On the 7th March, the Admiral wrote that 
L “ he hhd «ent for more troop* t and he/'wonldikindle 
such a flame' in the oonntry'ds all tha waters an the 
* Gangea steroid not extinguish.'’ * i j 1 t 

Unwilling aofsoon agnin to ianard tho“ changes of 
r war, Surpja bo far aa to«ay that he vroaltl not interfere 
in any measures the English pight take ‘‘which wero 
ii etnotly Jndtapenaable to their pafety ^TJiia was d da mod 
sufficient leaye, and Cnaodernegore was^tAlen and 
i iaoked, only a few.mdigent widows ^onw*! belhjj 76ft 
standing Thq Nawa|) was greatly ir^cenaed, and wide 
r little secret of his sympathy with the French He 
I gave the fugitives from Ohandorn agorp on aiilnm, 
r corresponded with thp Fnjnoh oormnan flora, oollmg 
Company “the disturbers of r hip country * And 
expressing himself, unable to ** write abont tbhir 
perfidy,”* That there was no inqi ground of complaint 
against him, is evident from the confidential letter* of 
OHro, who said he ‘had performed almost overy artiolo 
r of the treaty he, bad paid Mr Watts throo lacsof 
rupees (;£30,OOO)j find dohyorod np all tho fnctorioSi 
ynth the money and goods takon In thorn, and little or 

1 Wraoir* of CHr* Tdf i. obsp. It j * IW4, 

* lntertc*pl4d LrtUn tUo Iooj a Bwrd*, tp! t pp 110 ill* 1 
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nothing •‘"waif' wanting V 1 ' rTo r ther'Darbar uf' M&br- 
shedabad Veiy ‘ diifeidnt 'language -was - addressed. 
Olive, who was nowthe dommnntbpirit m the Calcutta 
Council, was bent on°acquisition of territory and poli- 
tical power, his appetite for -conquest was/whettBd, 
not r satisfied, aud flip Nawab was r to be goaded , into 
‘hostilities ’ Tlie 'destruction of the' other Frenchffact- 
nant refusal, accompanied with wehe. cent' i reproaches. 
Hext day his resolution wa^eied,- andrho recalled 'the 
messenger ‘'With ^expressions of regtet Again *he 
ref used, and agam r consented i "The dai k shadows of ,Jns 
'fate Vegan to haunthimd. He believed he was betrayed, 
and tliat'the Comp'any would be satished wi’thmothing 
short of'histmn'' * 5Tet, “urgent ' and, natiiraV as < these 
misgivings were, 1 he 'would . have stated had one 
"wispbred ‘m his - eahthat they nwerei literally and 
speedily '"to ^bbmrealised It was 'clear that), Suruja 
Dowla would be Uo pliant partner' m schemes for.the 
aggrandisement "of! the' 1 Company 'Early m April, 
therefore, Clive proposed to^the Psesident and Council 
’of' C&lc'utta' l, th&y' they' n should enterl into a^ ,seeret 
engagement with certain disaffected courtiers at Moor- 
shedabad -for, the , purpose of hurling their sworn ally 
; from the hraSnnd oftBengal ■ ' > < -< 

r Ungifted' with the, stability ‘of mind and adminis- 
trative talents of, his predecessor, Suraj’S" reign had 
not been one to’ please 'his people ’ 'Discontent Was 
widespread, hnd at "Moorshedabad He' 1 was surrounded 
by false , fiiends and 1 dissembling 1 ' favbuiutes ’ Like 
James II, his chief officers and nearest kinsfolk 'were 
jrpadyto abahifon him “'Nor were there 'wanting features 
of fesemblance in ' 'the means em'ployed j atid methods 
, used to com pass' involution' UThtil ''asshled 7 uffforeign 
v aid hone 1 were J inclined, to r stir,; but a ? corUparati vhly 
small force would |be joined 1 by half' thb briny, and the 
contemplated chaiige 'might' be effected fr Without hny 
real struggle Many persons bf ’ distinction’ were ; en- 
, gaged in the 'combination, at r the head of which Was 
the most influential 1 member of the teigmg" family, 
1 Moipoirs of Clivfl, vol, i chap ii. J 1 J ’ ' 
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Pore it wai the nephow who wm to bo sot tip— thin 
i the no ole -Mir Joffir Air Kimn had married the ilato 
of the late i Sobahdar Be t waa commander of thi 
foroee, and to him it waa pp-ononefi that he ahonld Ub 
ttho palace ofj>fo^»b Naaim -of iBengal When all wai 
t pipe for action, it jraa arranged Jf hat Olive ahonld 
tanddenly take the field, and that tdjrdafflp ebonlddran 
off a large nnmbpr of the f?awab>a troope, ’olfoai) while 
lit waa neoeiaary to lpll the enepjoiona of him who w*i 
tto bo dopoaod , and Olive a lottera written daring the 
' plot give oridenoe of the paine that were taken (orth|i 
) pnrpoae aa well oa of t%-d deatonfp of the 

* wrxtor In one opist)$/h e talk* of “ the perfeot harmony 
ana fnendihnn^jnch gubsutpd” then between them f 
ana very ore of theomu, leit the Sopbabdar* 

‘^arB should b© inconveniently exoited iho mention* 
0 that ho wrote him a latter u which would oalm h ,! J F©*©ut 
mont t IJe*entment, — what for? Whore there, then, wro* 
ng* to retont? The Qouncil bocame uneuy a* the co^roi 
pondence we* protracted, and on one ooomiod wnjle to 
Olive b«*eeohiog him to tfjnploj confidential agent*, and 
to commit nothing to paper bnt ho waa notte bo qa&red 
bytljoponl oferpomre, and laughing at the foar* of 
“rottou at heart, he went hi* daunflesfl way At 
length, on the 18th Jnne, all thp preparation* were 
ready, the maroh on Meorahodahad wa* ooi^tnonced, 
pnd Supaja, pou9ed too late fpom hi* dreatq of doubt 
and indeoi?ion advanced to meet hi* pnenue* It had 
been arranged that Mir qhopld|]oin tho force! 

under hi* ooumand wjth tho^o o ^he Opmparu at 
Oatwa, bnt on arnvipg at the j-endieyoun, Qlive wa* 
perplexed to find only a letter from hjp ponfedepate, 
promi*ing to join hip on fbe field of battle The 
treaoheron* *uippct©4 treachery, and a conncfl of war 
4ecided on retreat, fearing that their *pall force might 
be Bqrronnded and ontirejy cut off j bnt Olirp, though 
s ho at firat wavered in hu re^olutioq, took caun*©l w it“ 
himeelf, teiolved to -trait hi* ally and to *tpb© nil on 
the chpnce* of, a battle P.nthing forward with hu 
little army of 100 European* and 2100 topOJBj 

1 Mill bo^klf ci*p (Ii J J!r»ctr» Of <1tTf td.L^ t 
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he reached the village of Plasooy a little aftei mid- 
night, whore he found the Nawab’s aim}, numbering 
50,000 foot, 18,000 hoibo, and 50 guns, secui eh posted 
behind mtienchmenfs The battle was begun soon 
aftei dawn of the 23rd June by an attack on the part 
of the Nawab’s troops, who thus left the sheliei of 
thoir mtrenehments and it had not lasted 1 mg, ha- 
fnro Mir JafTir was observed moving oft with a huge 
bodv of horse The ciicieat moment had atoned, and 
Olive oi dei ed an advance oi his small but insulate 
corps The ill-trained numbeis <>j the Souuahdai, 
disheartened by the deiemion of then eoinades, 
scatceied in c infusion, and lie himself bed the held 
with 2000 men At, Monished thud, his fallen foitunes 
left him but tew fiiend-. «<nd qmtnug the palace m 
the disguise of a fakit, accompanied bv two servants, 
he endeavoured r,» leach the hhench, who weia 
advancing to his aid But ho «it'> discmeu'd at Raje 
JMuiil, taken ba~k to tlie capital, and tmeie put to 
death 

The nrey had fallen it remained i<» divide the skin. 
Clivo at thu head of i >ele t bodj-guaid, euteied 
Mo jishednbad on the 2nh June, and on riie 20th, Mu 
Jathr Ah Kliau was dul_, umlalled as N twao 5, i/,mi ot 
Bengal, Bolin, and Ons-i i The bill or ousts present- 
ed by Olivo and the Ciuncil foi then assistance in his 
elevation was a he ivv one: l, 280,000 moees was 
demanded and acta illy paid to the mom bo is or Council 
foi r lie 1 1 jeipmal shaie, of which 51 1 JLbako and 
Colonel Oh, 3 received 280 000 luj.ees each, and Watts, 
Beocliei , and Kil pa tuck, 21<0,000 j uoees eaJi Clivo 
also took an additional piosenfc of £’00,000 fiomthe 
new Soubabdai, Wlien m latei yeais. Ii8 was ques- 
tioned before a committee of the House of Commons 1 
touching this pi nicely donation, he re< ailed the gem- 
crownod piles of gold which he had seen in the trea- 
sury of Moorshedabad, and swoiehe was astonished at 
his own mode, alum ami hio bi'»gr<.i,phei a cep to this 
as a satisfawtuiy ptoo. tear, Clue was not influenced 
1 Jfcudenri b-fcio s elece (.ooi jia^.e in 1772 
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by sordid or mercenary motives Tho settlement of 
so me© a question may be left to the metapyiioiaua* 
Less subtle intellects would deduce from the an r» that 
oivil war must Hove beou'a sj ovulation worth j ur uiog 
when it yielded earns so handsome for t 1 lajoti'ou 
money Besides tho twelro lacs of private s, oil, the 
Company were to be \ aid 10, 00 U 000 ru, ue* the 
European inhabitants of Cal atia, f >r damage sut> 
tamed in the late occupation, 0 , 00,000 ru t ees the 
Armenian residents 2 000,000 rupees nud a lurther 
■mu of 6 02 ),000 rupees was to be divided ami n 0 nt the 
army and navy The total amounted to £2 c5o 7 750 
sterling but the exchequer of Aloorshedalmd was 
wholly unequal to such demands and after much 
wrangling the amount of the compensations was sub 
■oquently reducod t > one half, wbiah was j aid, all bat 
five lacs, in S[ eoie and jewel 

Tho fitting climax of the drama yet remained 
* ooiated with Mir JuSIr m tho rewolntun wore 
*mn.hund and Jugget Seit two of the mb banhors 
who enjoyed so mu b favour and indaenoe with the 
Governments of the East Tho notoriety of their oj nl- 
enco the habitual security in which they lived and 
their gi-eat politt* ul power, ts m itself a coin; rehensive 
r«| nfctttion of the ignorant pretence that those Gh vorn- 
ments were the mere transmit and ca^ rioioai olternu 
tiono of dosj otism. Credit ie b it )e w^ro ut host and 
u cedi all the care and shelter of vrhat is esteomod the 


subtloat system of ciTiht> iti m to ir sen o it unharmed 
and bcnfnug is precisely that part of the cred t i»Vbtom 
most snioe] tihleof injury from the breath of Wolouce 
and most ouro to perish at tho vory apprehension of 
arbitrary nsago The banters of India could no more 
havo aoLnnmlated their vast wealth and maintained 


their impoitauce in the Stato, lud they not been 
©zcinjrt frotn the f*ar of outra^o, than the exotics we 
haTo borrowed from their land, wlweo luzurianco we 
ii rot oo t m h tint's of j lass conld gain or preserve that 
luxuriant e if t * posed to tho rudo capricos of our fickle 
wtatte 'll* fuu\cisol safety of Oriental banks'! fs 
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ef.il 1 moie instructive whoti wo loarn that thoir nche* 
generally lay m secuniies of \ nnous kinds which they 
hold of men of e\orv clans, from flic trader to tho 
pnnco Without thoir aid. no Government, ventured 
to undertake pet manent ui otponsno hemea Their 
friendship was courted by the Murntet, and purchased 
by favours fiom tho throne '1 hoy had bettor means 
of intelligence than any otliei men, they were the 
best of political agonts and the loast easily deceived 
Hence, tho wush of all the confodei atos against Suraja 
Dowla to engage dugget sot, who carried on businosn 
at III 001 shodab.td, and Omnhund, whose house was at 
Calcutta, as part lcipaLois in thoir design The avarice 
of Omichund was koenly orcitsd He cnteied is.adily 
rnto the whole intrigue, and noun gamed knowledge 
which rendeied him indisnensablo Efe had tho ear of 
the Soubahdar at all times, and folt that, having both 
sides m his power, he could exact from each ilia own 
terms Under the thi oat of bctuiyal, he claimed an 
immense sum as lus share of tho ^poil, and piemptor- 
llv demanded that a clause guai an reemg him should 
be inserted m the treaty betwpon 1 1 Jafin and tho- 
Company. Omichund was master of the situation, and 
the Council felt there was no alternative but compli- 
ance Clive, fortilo in expeuient 3 , came to the rescue 
Two ttoaties weie drawn up — ono on white paper, tho 
other on red One contained the giant to Omichund, 
in the otner it was omitted Both papers were signed 
by alJ the parties oxt opt Admnal Watson, who dec- 
lined putting his sign at me to the cheat.. The omission 
would have raised suspicion, and Clive made all safe 
by foigmg Watsoii's name The unsuspecting Hindoo 
was satisfied , but when the tune came for settling 
accounts among the conspirators, Clive bade an inter- 
preter inform the old man of the trick of which he had 
been the dupe — that the treaty containing his name 
was a Bham, and that having asked tee much, he was 
to have nothing. Stunned at tns rum oc his golden 
dreams, Omichund fell to the ground insensible. Ha 
slowly recovered, but remained for the rest of his days 
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When the new? of thr> rotating of Calcutta *nJ 
the conolusi >n of pe&oe reaohod Lngland, public satis 
faction was naturally great But who rbo Court of 


Directors and the Migwtry, ^nnouu ed the subsequent 
©rents exaltation *nd rejoioin„ knew no bounds * ihe 


JJnglieh public were Lepfc loop in jguoraoco of the 
fcrflth they were dawled by the flittering tropb ,oa ef 
poquiertion It wore wel) for their owp memory and 
for the character ot the natiop thufi deceit ed if tbs 
ooart of George II or the Bust India Gorapaay could 
hare pretonded that thov wore equally anipformed; 
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*'Theh eeen win! We bdic.v« to i,l. the iiio-t f i glitful of ail spectacles, 
tu« Strength of ovihfiibum ujinout its meic}. 1 > h 11 otlitr despotism 
iiiere lri a ob'-olc, lnifierft cr irtiie< u, una li ibl< to 0 'i»n' abuse , DUD null 
erlflcH ut to ['reserve foocii- tj 'll oui the last, exf-m** of mieerv A time 
oumed u Hen tae evils of euDiniSMOu are ohvit u ih gre ter cli m tboee of 
reeiritmce u n~ i feir it— If Lirgett a nort <>i conrure, when u convulsive 
l)Ui-t of {>0 u i r rage natn-i r\rui..>. nut o pi eHiune too fur nu the pa» 
tunce o jiuol jn i, B t o' last nii-onmuirnD tin !i a< rneu nfliioted 
Be it. u s i « as luioo slbJe <o st n__ .he sup nor ntuli.euee and 
etierg) of tie uo nitiuutotuse mu „ ui jimhi irr-ei t.ule A war of 
iieijgnleta ugaiusc Buyliehinen mu 1 ice > lurof zti < . un-t wolves,’* 

— t dud .Mioitl AY, 1 

T HE terms oft which Mir «Tafflr obtained the coopera- 
tion of the Company weie not tllu*\ed to remain 
m tho insocuie fonn of spoken promises, they weie 
embodied, in a solemn treatv of thirteen ai tides, dated 
June 175? , sworn to by “God and the Piopbet” on 
one side, and deolaied on the Holy G is.fels and before 
God, on the other Colnel Clive, AJuiual Watson, 
Go\ ei ner Di ake, and Mr Watts, weie the s>'-rnatane8 
on l eh ilf of the Company, whom they boun 1 1 < “ assist 
Mir Jam Khan Bahader with all then foi'e l> obtain 
the Smbaslnp of the provm es of Bengal Behai, and 
Onssx, and 'uithei to assist him to the utmost agamst 
all his enemies whatever, as soon as called upon to 
that end !> On his part, the Nawab agreed to an offen- 
sue and defensive alliance with the Company, to 
possess them of all the effects and factories belonging 
to die lhenon, whom he was not to peimit again to 
settle m ins Soubdhdai} , to pay the peeuniaiv com- 
pensation aheady men turned , ro give tliem several 
ti ads of land within, and oOO raids extent beyond, 
the ditv,h of Calcutta ; to give them the aeinmdary or 

* ■S 

■1 ilucuricol L^uy— W—xen Huatm^s, vol 1 U 4 
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leasehold of rerenno of all land to tlie south ol Calcutta 
to maintain their troops when in lus service ami not 
to erect fortifications below the Hoogbly Bnfc the fine 
gold of this agreement loon grew dim- Mir Jaifir had 
the Company a friendship whilo he oonld pay for it 
bat he toon found that the glove of a friend may oover 
the mailed hand of a foe India at ita best, waa not 
the mine of fabulous wealth that covetous Europeans 
fondly imagined Foreign mvaiion and domestic atnfe 
had eeriouilv crippled the industrial resources of the 
e on n try, an j hen 00 the lavmenta gaarauieed by the 
treat* fell into arrear Mir Jaffir was a ajldier not a 
Bnauoier and he knew not how to meet iiuportnuate 
domonda enve by fresh exactions from an overburdened 
people Hu troops weie mutinous for pay, disquiet 
ude was general, and the whole machinery of govern 
tnent waa out if gear Yet the importunities of tho 
Council of Calcutta wore unremitting, and tho tlouio i 
nour became saoh at last as to extort uittor reprouebea 
from the impoverished Prince wh m thoy profeiaed to 
treat as the ruler of Bengal On a threatened invasion 
by the Sbabaada, heir apparent of the Great Mogul, 
they famished at tho Nawob s request, military sue 
cour m aoourdonco with tho terms of tho alltauce, and 
tho Vfsier of Oade wot repulsed with great loss by 
Colonel F »rde Clives favourite lieutenant Uheso 
•rents tended still further o oonflnn the prestigo nf 
British prowess in tho eyes of tho natives and to exalt 
still higliei u their own esteem the handful of mtrdpid 
adventurers who had broken in the ivory dooraof powor 
Forhuservi e m tlna camp aign Clue was oreatod uu 
Omrah of the viceregal court By his owu aucouut of 
tho transoutioi , it appears that ho demandod nn estate 
to support his new dignity, aud the Sonhahdor oou 
ftrrod on him a jaghire valued at .£27,000 a year 
Meanwhile, on the Coromandel coast, fortune hud 
▼cored round T/nlly a man af versatile gonins »nd 
romantio courage, had undertaken to retriore t!m I • 
tea of the French, and for n time ho seemed JiLely t 
Xssp h.s word iert 61 Band surrendered, and 
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Madras Was besieged, Until lelieved by Admit al 
I’ocock, a f ter the battle of Condore, in wh.cli tho 
French were signally defeated Forde then l.u 1 siege 
to Masuli patam, which was taken on April'/, l o c ) with 
mti 1 h boot}’. Eventually, w till a ten itory cxt«”dmg 
eighty miles along the coast, and twenty in tho lutui ior, 
it was letamed as a peimanent possession, with tho 
acquiescence of the Nizam. 

If Mu Jaffir had to onduro tit© moitification of 
appeal ing, 111 the sight ot his subjects, too much in- . 
debted to his foreign allies for military siippoit, and 
with having moitgaged for it too deeply the lmmtdiate 
revenues of his countiy, ho might at leisi console him- 
self wilh tho belief that lusown pre eminence and that 

of Ins family weie socuio He could Intidlv have be- 
► ^ 

heved that ah eady those m whom he ti listed, not w.sely 
button well, ueie piivily planumg how he might bo 
supeiseded, and Irs lineal dost, endants set aBide There 
is a letter fiom Clive to Mi. Pitt, the First 
Mimslei, boaimg the date of 7th January 1759 1 , 
wherein he de ( lets the weakness of the Nawah's ad- 
ministration , hints that they could easily find a pic- 
tence foi bieakmg with him , dest nbes his son, Meerau 
as so inimical to the English “that it would be unsafe 
tiUsting him With the succession , and that 200<>Euto- 
peans would enable the Company to take the sover- 
eignty upon themselves ’* He then combats the notion 
of the project being too vast fer execution , Urges its 
lmoovtaiue as being the ground woik for still futcher 
acquisitions, and finally appeals to thepioapect which 
the possession of so uch and populous a kingdom 
would afford of diminishing the national debt This 
notable epistle was delivered by M> Walsh, Olive's 
private secretary, and that gen tleman gives an a ci<unt 
of the Ministoi ’s obsei ration cm the subject m an 
official interview He seemed aveiso to f,ho entmnusi 
be ing undertaken in the name of the Ctown, 1 st the 
objection should anse of the Sing being b ely to 
obtain thereby an income independent of PaiL imeat 

1 Memoirs sf CliTe, yvl u, ohap x 
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It 11 p reliable mire.>ver that he discerned the jealoaoy 
with which the aristocracy of birtli nouid regard auv 
scheme endungermg the exclnsn enesa of that politic el 
tboendanor which they Lad enjoy ed for the three soor* 
years and tuti that had elapsed since the Bevilntion 
How easily their jealousy of rival wealth derived from 
foreign ventures and possessions was amused, when 
fortunes acquired in Asia began tu attract notice by 
omul jus display and the purchase of parliamentary 
influence, was not long afterward* seen 

Olivo quitted India m February 17tf0, to enjoy at 
home thereat and renown he had earned by hit mar 
rollons exploits The Directors voted him a diamond 
hilled eword, George 111 created h m an Irish peer, 
and expressed the highest admira i n of his ooudnot 
and achievements and Mr Pitt, in hia place in purlia 
inent, pronounced upon him one of his most ole borate 
eulogies Possessed of an income of ^40,000 a rear, 
ho expended no little portion of his suddenly acquired 
wealth m the j archaso of rotten boroughs, and at the 
head of his nominees in 1761 he entered the House 
of Common^ 

He hod left behind him ns President at Calcutta 
his frieud and c mOdant bat feeble uuiuv r in the 
ways of aggressne rule, Mr ansutort. Under this 
gentlemans guidan e the Ciunon r mcertcd a coup 
a etat for the purpose of dej osmg tho 2**awab from tho 
active authority of government, which they designed 
to put into the hands of his son in law, Mir Kasim 
Across to tho Prince at Muorshedabad was easy and 
unquestioned and the vnrc of the President attended 
bt a nmnei out body of troops, excitod no sarpnso 
T\ bile the escort sarmaadoa the palace to mt off aid 
or otit, the aged Sonbuhdar was formally requested 
to relinquish the reins of administration in favour of 
his younger nnd more pbant relative whilo retaining 
the title and incomo of Nowab. Bewildered by this 
unexpected blow, and beroft of oil means of resistance, 
Mir Jofflr, It wns thought, would boro qnietlr succum 
bed But the ( Id man did not forgot his dignity H* 
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scorn fully repelled the proposal, bitterly denounced 
the treachery with which be bad been treated , and, 
without hesitation, chose m pioference to quit Ilia 
capital and retue to a private lesideiieo at Calcutta, 
liither than submit to play a nominal part m the 
Government uheio he had hitheiro been supioiue 
Addressing the Piesident, he said. f You have tliought 
proper to biealc j onr engagements I would not 
mine. Had 1 such designs, I could have laised twonty 
thousand men, and fought you M\ s<>n Meeran fore- 
warned me of all this Send me either te Lmd Clive, 
oi let me go to Mecca , if not, let me go to Calcutta, 
foi I will not slay m tins place ” His intimacy with 
Cine led linn to imagine that lio w'ould do him 
justice, and he clung to tins delusion to the last, 
leaving him m Ins will a sum of £60,000 

These shameless proceedings neie notj indeed, una- 
nimously approved of in the Council, A minouty 
Warmly objected, and those who peisisted deemed it 
necessary to fi.ime some plausible excuse On Novem- 
ber 10, 1760, a meinoi lal, diawn up by Mi ffohvell, 
set forth 1 the causes of the late change m the Saubah- 
slup ” In this document the No v, ab is charged with 
almost eveiy enoi mitv, but particulaih with wanton 
taking of life without justifiable cause Eight peisons 
of distinction are specially mentioned and ovei seven- 
ty otheis ai e stated to have been put to death by his 
capricious oideis Six years latei , and when MirJa.- 
ffir was no more, the Council admitted they had ascei- 
tained all this to be fabrications Audi easing the Direc- 
tor on 30th September J766, they say, ‘Injustice 
to the memory of the late Nawab Mil iaffir, we think 
it incumbent on us to acquaint you that the lioirible 
massacres wherewith he is charged by Mr Holwoll m 
his addiess to the propiiet-ois of East India stock, are 
ctuel aspersions on the chaiacter of the Pimce, which 
have not the least foundation m truth The seveial 
persons there affirmed, aud who weie geneially thought 
to have been muideiecl by hisoidei, are all now living 
except two, w T ho were put to death without the ISfawab’s 
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and sail at their own price, and enforced their toll 
with personal \ loleuaU The harassed -and dismayed 
inhabitant* seldom ventured 10 resist. Grievous com* 
plaints of these oaormities rUsohed Mir Kasim f rim 
all quarters add ha presented the strongest remons 
trauoes ngaiflsc them to the Council 1 Air Ellis, the 
Resident at Patna aus among the most prominent in 
the violation >f fiscal authority and lu mi » the d mnuil 
were too much implicated to bo the williug authors of 
a reformation They affected to dodbt or dau the 
existence oE the injurv a id declared the NstoU s ro 
monstrances t » be au evideuo* of mgratttd Je which 
ou^ht LU be reproved When ho offered to at,reu t » a 
transit duty if 0 j er cant th mgu it was tna h Ins 
thud th it t paid I y the natives the met him with u 
real taut ifier to j nv jercont on im( al »ao At 
lost the ne^otiati ias ended in & o u room?, and a 
rreatv iros signed in Decemb tr 17(2 bttiliuj the 
Ooiapanv to pa/ a s tali fixed daty on thin internal 
trade Bat the maj »ricy of tho C oncil were jealjus 
of tlio popularity and bq ess of the Regent He would 
not wink at rhei frauds or anfler their violen e, and 
it was ns e*si r thn -oforp t> piok a qn irrrl with 
bun and this th*»i J» 1 b> , u ho!” annaflinu the trent?, 
da Iarin H that tto President lial u an hor ty t »i_,n 
it Indignant ut ba ay, thus trifled with, tho \aWab 
ista a d a dejree *b diiiitng al 1 interns! duties, thu* 
pntt ii ^ all claws* m the rmntr" n an equal footing 
The Cou Mil de uindeJ its rev > ati n oud pro aratious 
for ho tib te* were mi Jo on h »tli si le* 6 mo boats 
containing arms wore at ip o 1 bv Mir Kasim s orders j 
thov wore afterwards released ret this was made tho 
pretext for the j lundor >( Patna br s Cur j own forco 
Bnt ivuiforcornonts arm Inc the native Governor tor 
ned tho s ales on tho t »lf itrmg dor nnd compelled 
the m. 1 . nM* »r< to c&nuutut* Mr Ellis tho ob ' ioQ* 
Resident lioing of the number Tho i oj nsonm ut of 
every Englishman in the i rormro was also ordniod 
but only m the caso of Air Amyatt, who had boon 
1 Mill* took 1\ dwp. r 
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acting as mediator between the two Governments, was 
any life sacnticed , and bis death was occasioned by 
the indiscretion of bis escort, who drew upon them- 
selves a volley by which he was killed. 

Though Ma Ifasun had beep at s<>mo pains to oiga- 
nise and equip Ins auny after the JHuiopeau pattern, 
victory did not. deflate in ins favuui jjooi shed abac}, 
was tijken op 19th June, and ho was again defeated 
m a general engagement at Geriah. on the 2nd August, 
pfter spJi a resistance as the mvadeis had not onco- 
nnrered befoie in an) r stiugglo with native noops. 
He tpade another stand at the pass of Ornitta, and for 
a whole month defended it with judgment and . es<du- 
tion Mop ghee i, which lie had made his capital, leil 

m Octolei and now, iioclipg his resources exhausted 
and fortune against him, m a paroxj mi of iagc and 
despair he ordeiod the exe< ntion of Mi JSllm and the 
jn isonei s fi om Patna, to uliotp conduct he mainly 
ascii bod his duu n 'all He then took reluge lor sumo 
time in Oudo, and died at Delhi m 1777, Jn obscunty 
and indigence When the Company found that Mir 
Kasim would not make his country’s mtezests stibsor- 
vient to thens, they uiteied into npgoMaiiuus with 
Mir JaTir for lesnming active authoiity , and, on 
the 10th July 17o3, a new treaty was signed, by which 
the Company engaged to reinstate him m the full ex? 
.eiciso of all the exeeuti\o poweis, rights, and fupctious 
of Soubnhdar On his putt Mu Jaffir latihed plf © 
pi evions ti eat} of 1757 , granted a ’ i esh and confai mod 
to the Company the chucklas (distucts) of JBuidwan, 
Midnapore, and Chittagong, for defraying the expen- 
ses of then troops ; ‘ continued then privilege or tia- 
dmgfieo from allduties, taxes, and impositions, extep-b 
m the aitiole of salt, on which 2£ pei cent was to be 
levied on tho Hooghly market-pi ice , ” gave thorn 
half the saltpetre from Pnrnea, and allowed no others 
to make purchases of that article , and gave Jhstn half 
the chunarn (lime) prepared in the distuct of SyJhet, 
for SveCyears He agreed to {< maintain 12,000 horse 
and. 12,000 foot in the three jnovmces> and brides 
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Tvhicli, the Company * troops were to attend him when- 
ever they were wauted * to receive, whereevor he 
should fix his court a Resident. or political agent, and 
to appoint a like official on his part at Calcutta t'j 
reverse and annnl the free trade edict of Mir Kasim, 
the differential tolls and dau&s to be levied on the 
native# aa before to “give thirty laoa for defraying 
the expenses of the war with the superseded Regent 
to reimburse losses incurred by private individuals, 
either in money or by assig meats of Uud andnot to 
“allow the French to erect fortfffoations, maintain 
forces, hold lands semin dunes & but to make them 
pay and carry on trade 1 as f rinorly Experience 
had fought the aged Prmoo that the pledge* and 
promtsos of his allies were not trustworthy and ho 
sought to obtain some higher guarantee for the fulfil- 
ment of these new covenants than that uffjrdod by 
tho siguaturos of the ever changing Council at 
Calcutta Tho terms of his demand apj ended to tho 
treaty, and accepted by all the membors of the Council, 
are worthy of htstono note There the,) stand fall to 
the bnm wrth reproach of broken faith 

“ I now make this rwqaeit that you will write in a 
proper manner to tho Company, and also to tie Kidl 
of England, the particulars of our friendship and 
union nnd procure for me writings and enoonrnge 
ment, that my mind may be ass u rod from that quarter 
that no breach may evor happen between ino and the 
English nnd that every Governor Couu » 11 >r and 
chiefs of tho E glish that are hen.,<r mnv horoaflor 
cmne may be a oil dispusud ond attached to mo * 
Ho thou i ro eods to cuumerato many ways in which 
mutual forbearance uud roe poos by cubordmatos on 
eujh side iq lit to be onj unud and enforcod It hut 
never boon oven prutendod that, bp him or his suocsj 
sor* any at ompt was made to depart from tho stipula 
tions of this treaty yor, by degress, one ofter another 
of its covenants havo been infringed and frittered 
away by the stronger party, to the dotrlmcnt of tho 
weaker, until st last Hits b^in coolly proposed, in » 
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guppressed recommendation by a Secretary of State, 
that the whole substance and apmfc of this funda- 
mental treaty should be set at nought, and that the 
veiy existence of a Soubahdar of Bengal, horn whom 
weweiegladm 1 7 (33 to accept grants of land and 
pi i\ lieges, should, after the lifetime of the present 
Pimce, on gi ounds of financial expediency be publicly 
denied 

Suja-ul-Dowlu, the Viztorof Oude, warmly espoused 
the cause af the fugitive Regent and' to threats of the 
Company’s hostility letuined a dignified lebulce of 
then ill-concealed designs “To-w hat/* he wiote, “can 
all these wiong proceedings Be attnbuted-, but to an 
absolute disieguid of the courts (of Delhi), and to a 
wicked design of seizing the count ! y yourselves If 
these disturbances ha\e arisen fiom your own 
improper devices, deviate from such improper 
behaviout in futuie, inteifeie not in the affairs of 
government, withdraw yout people fiom every part, 
and send them to then own country , carry on the 
Company’s ti ade as founerly, aod confute yourselves 
to your own commercial affans” Shah Alum also 
began to be alarmed at the state of affairs m Bengal, 
and with the V’zier he entered the pio-vrnce at the 
head of a powerful force m 1764 

Bor some mouths desultory skirmishes greatly 
harassed the European hi my, but a pitched battle was 
finally fought at Buxar,in which they were victorious. 
The Yiziei sued for peace, which the Company would 
only grant on cond’tion of Mr Kasim’s expulsion 
from Cade, the Padishah opened separate communica- 
tions with the victois, with whom he made his own 
teims Ultimately peace was concluded by 
cessiou of the districts of Allahabad and KoLah by 
the Yiziei to the Padishah, aad while the negotia- 
tions lingeied, m, January 1765, Mir JafHi died, and 
* was succeeded by his son, Nudjum ul Dowla, 
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w to CAtt'IJewHon ft th of tl»e F^gHeh Corapai y w«btT 

g «□ i*l tb in 6h Dtftr n y of too pn vuums of D-up*! Htfhar xu 
OfiM an *n TJltaingAO (gift) It » rwjtli'U* CL t tb #«.!<! Com 
•Offmp'*' k b* scanty for the i«m of twenty nil (meyte: 
foronrroyel roronu*. woxjh ram bu b^erj app.nnr.-tl fp.in tk> 
J/*w b Vnijnra nl I'owl U»bnu4e nulutba <X>m pauy ai obi gn 
to k «-* p op a u«rpo *nwy / «• wv k»»* *r* »l ibcn? wftnuo 

•»er j»jlJ ramniuont ol in rvvunu*, nf*rr tenito ^ tlx ra ct 
iwnlj t>z Jac« D<i ptorujlag forth* xpcoMv of t/w K c^iaat 

— I'lBJjAW orfiffAll ALUM i 

W HEN the parlaters in tho first harvest of spot! ro 

turnod to Kngland laden with nnlookod f *r 
n has wonder, cariosity euv\, and omulution filled 
tho minds o men Dreams of sjecnlatiou and advou 
tare sat h as had ued tlio popular pnlto artor 

Raleigh * voyage <tu j ivory, or when tho oitv had 
boen bawitchod In the i, >lden proimt.es of haw, once 
moro ooonpied tho tlnughu of y nth and ago, of tho 
v/oli t' d and the ruminate Clwo wm I > ked upon 
as ruio Iier Cortor who had • r the benefit of Jut 
ctnntry wen, broken mt > a distant storeh mso of ox 
honstlews wealth Tho way was opened for tho at 
tainmont of treasoro without toil, nod tho onjoymont 
of power withoat tho wasfco of yonrs in apprentice 
ship \Vho would not go for a shorn in tho Indian 
lottery ? Tho scene was distant, tho j asia^o long 
iho climate tropioftl, and tho manners of tho natives 
strange Bat ovory wostrol who had coura^u loft— 
every bankrupt whoso rpjdp wan mn out -overt wok 
less soldier vrb * iiaJ neither rooiioy or mtorost ti 
iccaro promotijn, — overt dnnug enmnaii win nm 
1 firms* *f * fief Pcw»e» lift* y II >» ****»< 
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impatient of the rough nights and scant wages of 
winter voyages in the Gorman Sea, — e\ory younger 
son of quality who, bred in ease and pleasure, 
despaired of finding a fat living or a place at eouifc, 
a legal sinecure or an heiress for a wife, bogan to 
meditate exploits m Bengal or the Deccan : 

“ Toppill a few bright drops of blood, 

And etruiglit ripe up n 1 ord,” 

The hope of Oriental spoil spread like an epide- 
mic , and like other diseases, its taint once gene- 
rally diffused, it became, among certain classes, 
families, and connections, normal and hereditary. 
Reasoning, where all the elements of calculation 
were lllimitably vague, seemed but waste of time; 
and scruples about international or individual right 
01 scruples about international or individual light 
<or wrong, were of course regarded as mere senti- 
ment The tone of political society in England, at 
the accession of George III., was eminently propi- 
tious to the growth of such ideas To the unchecked 
conuption of the previous reign, was added the 
development of arbitrary notions, encouraged by 
the Comt The Church was fast asleep, and the 
religious revival led by Wesley had made but 
little way The slave trade and West Iudian 
slavery, with their showers of golden fruit, were 
the tallest trees m the fashionable oi chard, while 
the hardy growths of American industry were re- 
garded with comparative disdain by the statesmen 
and courtiers, jurists and critics, who advocated 
the appropriation of their unpi etentious fi uit to eke 
out means of prodigality at home 

It was the fittest season and the fittest field m 
which the seeds of new kind of filhbustenng could 
be sown, and every year, it was said would pio\e 
as plenteous as the last, or yet more abundant _ l 
) The incidents of Asiatic adventure, and all the ideas 
1 Annual Register, ' 1767, p 40, See description, written probably 
by Edmund Burke. 
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onggested by its successful prosecution, became id 
terwoven alike with those of public and of private 
life and they inaj be traced as a bow source of 
illustration m the philosophy and literature of the 
day In comedy, the forgotten scamp oonstnatly 
turned np in the third act, under the title of Nabob, 
to res c no the mortgaged inheritance, or deliver some 
despairing fair from the arms of a high born suitor 
whom she loathed \ and the olimax of ohan y ser- 
mom consisted of an adulation to muniflcenoe, ad 
dressed to Dive®, to whom providenoe had meroi 
fnlly given wealth that otherwise would have been 
offered to idols 

Mr Yansittart's administration was eminently 
snocossfnl for all who were ooncerned in it. It was 
the ley day of rapine and if coups d etait at Moorrheda 
bad, and wars on the frontier were not as plunder 
fnl as before they secnrod personal opportunities 
greator than ever to those who made haste to bo rich 
The haple# ryots cried and there wss none to help 
them. The richer rlasvs, Rajahs Pilygais, and 
Taleokdars, shuddered in silence at thu pngnss 
of exj ropriBtiuu b t knew not how to make thoir 
complaints heard in England What tbo) cunld 
not do for themselves wss {done for them by thoir 
tormentors who wore incessantly quarrelling amongst 
one another and recounting the enormities they had 
witnessed m the East. 

All this would probably hove mattered little, bnt 
for one unpardonable fault of the system in the eyes 
of tho Dj rectt rs ft did not pay Individuals wero 
continnallv returning homo Isden with riches and 
ofdesjatohos there was no stint full of glorious 
rictonos oror ungrateful Moslems and the hatod 
Trench. Bnt the remittances did not improve Too 
ranch was sjent in salaries, porquisttes, and riotous 
1 ring Sumptuary rules and reduction* of expend! 
turn wore all m rain At eTerv shearing tho golden 
fleece teemed to be appropriated amongst thorn by 
th* Company’s servants, and little was left for the 
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Company butr the Croat’s wool Itr was clear that 
^unregulated. spoliation did not yield the proper por- 
'centage But how to economise and- regulate it ? — 
that was the question 

Men’s-eyes turned once more on Clive Hfe was- 
just beginning, to euuy the ease and luxury of the 
position he had worn His house m Berkeley Square, 
his equipage, aud even his^ diess b'efrtayed bis daily 
exulacion He had a dozen votes in Pailiament 
at his command, and rival statesmen theiefoie, sought 
his society He was the only living commander 
i who had. actually won pitched.- battles, so he was. 

, made much of at the Hoise Guards. He was the only 
' Engl ishman who had added to His Majesty’s domini- 
ons without adding to the national debt, so George 
, HI liked to talk to him at levee T liuugh quizzed 
by the fops of St James’s Sti eet> and laughed at 
as ill-bied by women of fashion, he was legarded 
by the multitude as a hero; and by politicians as an 
admmisti atoi of signal power. If he could be only 
peisuaded to letuiu to Bengal, all would be sme fro- 
go well. So thought the propiretors of India Stock - 
The Chairman, Mi Sullivan, wasj howevei, his per- 
sonal adveisaiy, and many of his colleagues shrank 
from submitting to one whom they knew would prove' 
to be their master But bad tidings giew worse, and 
shorfcooixungs-giew shorter How was-a 10 per cent, 
dividend to be paid.? After stormy debate at the 
India House, m which Clive insisted on Sullivan 
being deposed, he- was deputed to- resume the ieins 
of government' at Calcutta^ and was- named by the- 
i Crown, Generul-itt.chief of all the English, forces 
y^n Asia- 

, While he was at home, Ohve had doubtless ltiter*- 
cbauged views with those who-held offi-ce undei Bute 
r and Grenville as to the future dieentiou ol the Coili^ 
pany’s affairs ma elation to the Punces of tlie E ^>t < 
How far his own. views of further encroachment weie ' ^ 
, »ystematised or matured at this period, it is uupoasi- , 
ble to tell. Immersed in pleasuie and intrigue, it, 
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i* not likely that the Ministers of George III bestowed 
much deliberate care upon forecasting the fatnre of 
India- Olive went forth a eeoond time to feel hi* 
aggressive way bat he wm Dot Jong in determining 
on tl^e path tread Id a private letter addressed 
to one of tfye Directors Mr Rouse, he fchtja writes 
— ,r VVe are at last arrived at that critical period 
which I have long foreseen, which renders it necess 
ary for as to determine whether we shall take the 
whole to ourselves for it is not hyperbole to «ay^ 
To morrow the whole ijjgul Empire is in onr power 
Alter fhe length* we have ran the Prmoos of Hindus 
tan mn?t comlnde our vi^ws to bo b >qndle*a they 
have «aoh initancea of onr ambition that they oatiT 
not suppose a* capable of moderation The y©ry 
Nawab* whom wo might sup} oyt wonld be jeajou* 
of oar j ower We must become Ravabs ourtehvts, 
in »act if not in name 

On tho death of Mir Jaffir Mr Vanaittart retired 
from the Presidency which was temporarily filled 
by Mr Spencer from Bombav, jionding the arrival 
of Clive The ao^eati in ol a young and inexperienced 
Prince to tho Soabah /arute offered an opportunity of 
fnrtlier encroachment not to be noglectod A now 
treaty was entered into accordingly with hud jam 
nl Dovrla m th 20th bebruary 1705, which, ratify 
mg that first maJe by his father in 1757, repeated 
most of the previaiou* of the alliance of 170 J Be 
sidos this, however, it secured tho appointment of 
a friend of the Oornpanv Maliomed Itoxs Khan the 
Naih of Daoca in th<) office of Clpef M mstor )>un 
coniar, a rich Brahman wbi? liad hold this office 
tinder the Ipte Soabahdar was doomed woll die* 
poiod to the C>njpany s Interests and hence the desire 
to hive hm ia ersodad For tho dofence of Bengal 
against the Mogul and the Vulor of Ondh by the 
Anglo Indian forces, Mir Jaffir had paid ot tho rate 
of five lacs a month This sum hi* succeiJor agreed 
to continue ? and moreover, a* he 4 * osteemoa the 
Company** troops equal to tho defeace of the pro- 
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Vinces, and as his own/” he would only himself 
maintain such m addition i( as were immediately 
accessary foi the dignity of his person and Govern- 
ment, aud tlie business of his collections throughout 
the piovinces ” The Company thus became contrac- 
tors for the militaiy defence of the country, but for 
that only ; judicial and fiscal authority still remained 
m native hands In spite of the positive injunctions 
of the Directors at home to pnt an end to the scanda- 
I 008 system of inland smuggling, until an equitable, 
and satisfactory plan “ could be art anged with the 
fiee Will and consent of the Kawabs, so ad not to afford 
any just ground of complaint/* Mr Spencer and 
the Council inserted m the new treaty a clause which 
gave the Company, and every servant of theirs tradings 
in his private capacity, immunity from to’ls ana 
dues, oxcept 21 per cent, on salt The young Soubah-. 
dar, and his Minister, as usual, paid liberally for 
the Oompanp's friendship, m sums ranging from one 
to over two lacs, given under the name of nuzzurana 
to diffeient membeisof the Council 

Clive arrived at Calcutta 3d May 1765, accom-, 
pained by Mr Sumner and Mr. Sykes, who with 
himself General Carnac, and Mr Verelst were ap-" 
pointed by the directors a Select Committee, invested 
With extraordinary powers, to inquire into abuses too 
notorious, and to take measures for restoring “ order 
and tranquillity ” This supercession of their autho- , 
rity provoked attempts at resistance among the 
Council, but Clive showed a resolute front, and while 
they mui mured, they submitted The first act of the 
^Committee was one of official reform The Directors, 
with a view to check the scandal caused by their 
* servants exacting enormous presents from wealthy 
natives, had prepared forms of covenant to be subs- 
cribed, pledgmg them not to accept any land, rents , 
revenue, or other property, beyond a small amount. 
Without special permission previously obtained. 
Though these documents had arrived in January, the 
Council absolutely ignored them m their dealings 
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withTfadjnm ul Powln and Bexa Khan, intending a7»c 
to remonstrate against the inhibition Ihe Committee 
at once set about enforcing compliance aod, by dint 
of dismissals, suspensions and letiremeute among the 
refractory, order aud decorum were for & Umo 
restored 

Ibe aspect of military affaire had improved, and 
Olive was perhaps, disappointed that no immediate 
opening presented itself for the exeroise of his nn 
usual powers as dn I imatist or general But he hid 
riot l >ng to wait- The Vmer of Onde, who hud sought 
the a d of the Mahratt&s to conquer Bengal had sai 
tamed a crushing defeat nn 1 sued for pea e on any 
terms, to arrange which Olive proceeded to the uawp 
It was not thought advisable to prase the vanquished 
too hard and he was mmoted only m a war One of 
fifty fans, and the rahuquiahraont of the districts of 
Allahabad nnd K>rah which instead of being 
appropriated, wore used as a bribe wberowith to 
obtain new and valuable concessions from tbo court 
of Delhi A separata peace was negotiated, whereby 
in consideration of these territories and the 0 mpauy s 
gttarautee of twentysix lacs ef yearly tribute Shah 
Alum agreed to issue a Erman appointing iho Oom 
ptvny his fi r nors genera! of tbo roronues of Orissa 
Behar and Bengal — provision being earn nl y mode 
that nothing tl erem contained should frnplv any de 
rogation fr m tho auihority and dipmty of the Nawab 
Naum, tbr* maintenance of whose Govornmeni shonld 
be a permanent charge, and shonld be fully defrayed 
bbfure anything was a, pr printed to their own profit 
bv the new collectors This DOtablo trai saction is 
wnat has been called tho traDsfor of tlio Downnny, 
and from its singularity and importanc-o, it >■ not 
Bdrpnsing that it should havo been vanonslr mi* 
understood and misraj resenfed It was fn fact the 
realisation of a scheme conceived seven years before 
la 175d the Council wrote homo tbit their la e facce* 1 * 
ids had acquired for them s> groit o reputation with 
the Emperor that his hitnistfin wished (or their good 
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o&ces at Mobrshedabad to secure the more punctual 
payment of the impel lal tribute Then diplomatic 
agent, Sitab Roy, more than hinted that if they would 
guaiantee the annual payment, they might have the' 
function and title of Dewan “The Dewan is the 
secbnd man of rank,” they say, “m tne kingdom, and 
such a dignity annexed to your Presidency would give 
extraoidinary weight to the Company in the Empire, 
which nothing would be able to remove The aocept- 
tmg this employ might occasion jealousy on the part 
of the SoUbahdar and we aie unwilling to cause him 
any dissatisfaction at a tune when our small force is 
engaged another way especially as you gentlembn 
give us so little hopes of reinforcements fiom home, 
But times had changed, and the reinforcements 
Weie now come The encroaching lodgers clutched 
at the latch-key, which gave them hencefoith 'the 'run 
of the house Without let or hindrance or question In 
its ultimate consequences, the tiansfer of the Dewan- 
ny pioved to be, no doubt, the turnmg-point ot India’s 
fortune , and in whatever aspect viewed at the tirhe, 
it is impossible not to legai d it as a proof of the poli- 
tical imbecility into which the Durbar of Delhi ha<l 
sunk. For the sake of ready money to sustain its 
lavish and luxunous expenditure, a concession was 
made to encroaching and ambitions foreigners, who 
had recently been open foes, incompatible with all 
our notions of impei lal self-respect, patriotism, and 
policy But it is idle to pretend, looking at the terms 
employed in the firuan, the stipulations it embodies, 
and beaung m mind the confidential language used 
regarding it by the concessionaries, that it ever was 
proposed or granted, asked for or accepted, as 
tantamount to a transfor of the dominion or Govern- 
ment of the three provinces to the Company That 
it was used and abused to that end, at first steal- 
thily and slowly, and then rapidly and ruthlessly, 
it true But it is not true that any such purpose 
Was breathed until the deed was done. Let those 
1 Long’s B9Corda,_Yoi. f. 
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who found a claim of forfeiture upon ihil ao-calf ewi 
not of expropriation by the then aknowledged 
paramount power, consult the private correspondence 
of if do Banllon, wherein the payment of seoret 
pensions and gifts from Lom* XlV to Charles IL 
are carefully ohronioled, with the receipts and ao 
Jcnowledgmenta given by English peers and diplo- 
matists, and similar documents from noble lords and 
right honourable gentlemen in Parliament, for like 
gratifications and benefits from the King of France 
and then let them think what would hare been said 
had any one attempted to construe such transactions 
as a mortgage of the soil of England, reduoible into 
possession at the pleasure of the mortgagee Yet, 
between the two bargaings, the moral difference 
is unspeakable Want of money by sensual and 
prodigal court is the one feature ef identity eve 
ry thi n g elao is different, the difference being in favour 
of the Asiatics 

The Counoil could not contain themselves for joy 
and sped their congratulations by the next moil to 
London The hills were now about to drop fatnoss 
and for the first time they felt as if they could afford 
to keep a oonsoionce The contentions abont tolls 
and duties, wrung from the natives, but not exacted 
from their ovm peopTe, and all the corruj lions and crl 
mes incident there to, uddenly had bocoine scanda'oos 
m their eyes Thoy declared they hod just discovered 
that the only way to put an end to all such evils wsi 
to take away the booo of contention and to beoomo 
tax gatherers themselves Their solomn effrontery 
dannot be appro intod in paraj hraio *• Tho perj etual 
struggle* for superiority botwoen the J»awabos and 
v ur ogrnts together with the recent proofs before us 
of notorious and avowed corruption, haro rendered us 
unanimously of opinion, after the most mature dell 
beratfon that n.> othor method could bo snggested of 
laying the axe tu tho root of all these evils than that 
of obtaining the Pewanoy of Bengal Tb*har and 
Orissa for the Comj any By establishing the power 
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of tlie Cheat Mogul, we have likewise established his 
rights ; and flis Majesty, fiom pimciples of gratitude, 
equity, and policy, has thought-proper to bostow tins 
liuponant ornploj uient on the Company, the nature of 
Which is the collecting all the revenues, and, after 
defiaj nig the expenses of the army and allowing a 
sufficient fund for the support of the Nizauiut, to remit 
the remainder to Delhi, or wherever the King si. all 
reside 01 dueot But as the King has been gracious- 
ly pleased to bestow on the Company for ever such 
surplus as shall arise fiom the revenues, upon certain 
stipulations and agreements expressed in the Sunnud 
w r e have settled with the Nawab, with his own free 
Will and consent, that the sum of fifty -three lacs shall 
be annually paid to h ni for the support of his dignity 
and all contingent expenses, exclusive of the charge 
of maintaining an army, which is to be defrayed out 
of the revenues ceded to the Company by this royal 
giant of the Dewanny And, indeed, tlie Nawab has 
abundant reason to be vyell satisfied with the condi- 
tions of his agreement, wheieby a fund is secured to 
him, without truuble or danger, adequate to all the 
pm poses of such giandeur and happiness as a man 
of his seutiments has any conception of enjoying 
More Would Serve only to disturb his quiet, endanger 
his Grovernment and sap the foundation of that solid 
structure of power and wealth which at length is 
reared and completed by the Company, after a vast 
expense of blood and treasure" Already, however,^ 
they began to devise how this new privilege might be 
stietched to work a defeasance of the general autho- 
rity of the Soubahdar, and they proceed to indicate 
their meaning in unmistakable terms It is worthy 
of note that the Dnectors in their reply 1 broadly and 
sigpiftoantly distmguisl between their appreciation 
of the yalgo pf the Dewanny, and their entire dis- 
approval of its pervprsipq |o political ends We 
entirely approve of yopr preseryipg the ancient form 
of government in upholding the dignity of tho ; 

2 Despatch 7th M&j 1764, 
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Boubahdar We conceive the offioe of Dewon should 
be exorcised only m superintending the col’eotiOn 
and disposal of the revenues This we conceive to be 
the whole office of the Dewanny 1 he administration 
of justioe, the appointments to offices, wmindaries, 
. — m short, whatever comes under the denomination 
of civil administration we understand is to remain in 
the hands of the Nawab or his Ministers * 

In compliance with the terms of the imperial res 
cript fifty three lacs of rupees were agree i to be paid 
annually oat of the taxes for supporting the expenses 
of the Visamut-seventeen lacs beiug fur household 
charges, and thirty six lacs for guards, police, and 
other purposes requisite to maintain the state und 
dignity or the Souoahdars Government The gross 
receipts of three provinces were estimated at no 
less a sum then two millions sterling i and Olive con 
curred with the Directors in declaring that nil tho 
details and fnnotions of cdlojtion sh mid bo left as 
beforo, in native hands When in England ho had 
str ngly urged upon the Directors tho necessity of 
putting a check on the j rirate trade of their servants 
* The trading in salt, betel, and tobaoco ’ haring boon 
one of the c eases of dispute he hoped these artioles 
would bo rest >red to tho ISawab and the Company s 
servants nbs dutoly f irbidden to trade in them t u the 
odium of seeing aa-h m m ipolies in tho hands of fore 
ignore need not be insisted on 1 Under a tropical 
sun his go d res datums hjwevor all dissolved away, 
for before be had boon <mt a m nth he had become a 
partner with Messrs Vnrelst Slices and Sumner in 
the salt trade It was said that he devoted his profits 
derived fn m the traffic t > the relief of needy relatives 
and depen lants, an 1 the j ersonally ho obtained no 
benefit from thvm Pisaesied of a vast fortnne drawn 
ffom the resources of native princes he coaid hardly 
appropriate more from that quarter and he hail ere 
ditablr aided in potting an end to tho systom of exac 
tlons under tho name of preients, where his successor# 
were concerned bol the order# of the Director# were 
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equally imperative for the cessation of private trade 
He chose, notwithstanding, to disregard those oi deis, 
and to stultify his own previous piofessions, for the 
advantage of those about him 

In Hay 176b, the Nawab bludjum-uKDowla died, 
and was succeeded by his younge* biothei, Syef- 
ul-Dowla A. new tieaty between him and the Com- 
pany was made, which ratified that first made with 
his father, and also that made with his bi other the 
yeai before The viceiegal guards had been kept 
up at a cost of eighteen lace a year, 1 but oveitures 
weie made for tlieir disbanding, in 01 dei that their 
pay might be saved, and their duty performed by 
the Company’s sepoy battalions The occasion was 
thought propitious for effecting this further change , 
and in the new treaty, the fixed sum foi Nizamut 
expenses was i educed from hfty -three to forty one 
lacs The credit which the Government took to 
himself for this piece of economy was not readily 
acknowledged at home The Dnectors wiote, 3 “As 
the reduction of the stipend to the Nawab anses 
from striking ofE the pay of an nnnecessay number 
of his sepoys, and does not affect the allowance for 
support of Ins dignity in the Government, we approve 
what you have done m it, bnt we dnect you never 
to reduce the stipend lower, being extiemely desnous 
that he should have sufficient to support his public 
chaiaeter and appear lespectable to his subjects 
and to foreigners ” 

1 Longs Records, vol i p 419 
2 Despatch from the Dueuors, ULh Murch 1768, 
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,f £ojlE*h tWorla»t touting of Indian hlatibrj *4 a of «tr 
ahoai tba Cotnp» jf lef uliTen«d wiib *t«nl og mllaarp 
exploits h»r u»tnr*ll_f Irnlr to »*j regarding *d o„ooim*o* which 
tn Tt4**J r a b»til ew a p4rii m«it»ry debar f Ull wah 

»1 bt« aooaraej nJ nUnntein*** cmn Ui lj *p«ri fl* line* tot 
tbfl Bat cb* defter wi ioh trxrro thU dirtaocr float* as a 

faint j*tJk on the bonaon of ocr role «aod oat id U>* cod torn 
f«v * rj r«aorda in mpfwKujtf propo tio a. It torn*, indeed the kef 
to the LUtor/ of Dengel during th aoooeedlng foxtj jeer 

■pilE second administration of Olire, who was tent 
from England to consolidate the acquisitions 
s raewhat awLwurdly achieved by Vansittarfc and his 
C iuncil lasted a l*out tw.» years. Aftor that, Yerelst 
and Cartiflp filled entcossively the office of .President of 
Bengal, and being caltn unambitious men, few erents 
of historical Importance oconrred It wore perhaps 
more accurate to say that few striking or snddon 
changes to. k place In the sanreme relations of the 
State daring that period F >r erents of historical 
importance are of two kinds, the silent and the noisy; 
and all things considered, the silent are of much more 
oinseqqence than thne whose taking place clarooor* 
for obserratu n In Dangnl, a groat event or coming 
fortl into light of a now fact on too scroll of hnmnn dos 
tin v noiselessly repealed itself rto loss a fact than that 
of an n*tompted Government by two separate and no 
like power* — the one catfre, and hitherto paramount* 
the other alien, and hitherto tobutarr bat fast be 
coming Irresistible and d mlnant All tho old r spoct 
and natire predilection looked aftor the waning lostre 
l*o all of Haul B »gsl 
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,of the Sobalidar’s court , all the hope of profit and 
the fear of oppression looked towards the Piesideney. 
Tbe feelings of the community were instinctively 
devoted still to native utos, usages, and laws, their 
apprehensions were daily riveted moie inquiringly 
\ipon the strange and unintelligible commands of 
Calcutta How the pretensions of superior force 
came by degieep to be submitted to as irreversible, 
how acquiescence in the course of yeais giew into 
a sullen habit of obedience, it would tp-ke long 
to tell 

External force has sometimes been hailed as a 
deliverance from petty tyranny and internecine 
feuds, and when separate chieftainships and princi- 
palities have been swept away, the lot of the com- 
munity at large has been bouehted bj r the change. 
This has only been, howeyer, where local rights, 
the securities of property, and the immunities of 
personal freedom have been maintained or streng- 
thened Instances aie not wanting of substantial 
benefits having been at fiist conferred by a high- 
handed exeicibe of alien authority, which by tfegrees 
come to be lqcogmsed by their recipients as moie 
than counterbalancing the affront to native prido 
involved m the mamiei of the gift But such in- 
stances are rare, apd there is, peihaps, not one 
m which such gratitude has ever been felt, or has 
ever been fairly earned, m which t)i0 irresistible 
power of the intruder has attempted tp uproot the 
customary laws of the country legardmg the admi- 
mtstration of justice or the possession of land By 
violent mutations qf the royal power, the happiness 
of the many does not always suffer — not immediately 
or percepti blv, at least G-overpment is much moie 
p^lpablo, and to the community is much more influen- 
tial, in the perfoiruance of its daily admmistratn e 
duties than m its mterconise vnth foreign States, 
or ip its internal exeicise of what 'may be termeii 
national functions lb 18 true that a 'gradual' ah 5 d 
exact subordination of v powers to“ the supreme au- 
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thonty is indispensable and that inoli as the one- 
is, saoh the subordinate many are ever likely to be 
But it usually takes tune to discern this Praotically, 
the oonviotion oan only be- realised by habit and 
reflection Instances there may have been where 
the subtlety and care and wisdom of an alien Go 
vernment hare introduced impn rements and re 
formations appealing to the sense, if nDable to engage 
the affection of the \ eople and howover shortlived 
and nnatable such advantages ma} be, we can imagine 
rpen so ink and weary ot domestic misrule as to 
hail with reckless but real joy the questionable aid 
of foreign interposition 

In the story of Asiatic oonqueat, we have; how- 
ever no task of nice discrimination to perform 
Not only was the sovereign authority of each state 
subverted, but the subordinate and porhtps more 
important, institutions of law property, and tarotion, 
wero subverted alsi To unde -stand, olearly the 
onuses which preoipitotod those social and mnniotpal 
changes it is necessary to recall the condition of 
the Company s affairs in England and tho action of 
Parliament respecting them Tho acquisition of the 
Bewacoy cansoil the Company s stock o rise oonsi 
derably and in a Cmrfrof Proprietors a roaolnfcton 
was earned by a large majority doclanng that the 
dividend should be in future 10 instead of 0 j oc cent. 
Governmont cast wistful ejes upon the splondid pro- 
gress making by the Company in reronnes which 
no lunger could be in anr sense classed nudor the 
head of commercial profits The Dnko of Grafton 
had, on qnrttlng offico, told tho Chairman and Dopnty 
Chairman that tie time was lomo when our dealings 
with the rnlers and traders of tho East const be 
taken in hand by Parliament as a notional concern 
Bnt his Groce had not time to dovolop whatever 
ideas might bare been | at into his bead npon tho 
subject and whon Chatham for tho second tune 
becamo First Minster, 1 one of tho groat measures 
* SOUi JtJ 7 me 
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of. reform which he hoped to cany was that respec- 
ting India At his instance, Alderman Beckford, 
whose charactei foL mercantile knowledge and 
probity stood high, moved in the House of Commons 1 
for a committee to mquiie into the state and condition 
of the East India Cawpauy The motion was resis- 
ted by those — and they weie many — who directly 
or indirectly weie inteiested m its management 
being left uncontrolled , but 129 votes againtS 76 
weie told in its favour A fortnight later the House 
ordered that copies of all treaties with native powers 
between 1756 and 1766, both years inclusive, as well 
as of all correspondence relating thereto, and an 
account of the state of the Company’s teintorial 
revenues, should be laid before them. It was under- 
stood that this step was but pielimmai y to the develop- 
ment of a comprehensive plan regulating our conise 
and conduct m the East, and for turning into the 
imperial treasury the streams of affluence theieto- 
fore engrossed by individual oi joint-stook enterprise. 
The committee of inquiry did not go to business until 
the end of Maicli 1767 , and it had made little pio- 
gress when a Gfeueral Couit of Proprietors, on the 
6th May, m a paroxysm of cupidity, voted that the 
dividend on their stock should be raised to 12 1 per 
cent. This was too much for even the most languid 
parliamentary conscience, and on the following day 
the House of Commons called m threatening terms 
for the proceedings which had resulted in this vote 
The Court quickly re-assembled, and repeated sub- 
stantially what they had done before, by declaring 
that a dividend of less than £400,000 a year would 
not satisfy them Parliament was offended at this 
apparent intention to challenge, if not to resist, its 
authority ; and Mr Puller, ohairman of the committee, 
forthwith moved to bring in a bill limiting the divi- 
dends of the Company to 10 per cent, which, after 
xnany warm debates, was read a third tune on the 
28th of May, and passed In the Upper House it wa» 

1 25th Noromber llfle. 
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denounced by Lord Mansfield and other peer* as an 
infraction of the rights of private projiorty , but 
public feeling ran hf^h, opposition was unavailing 
and before the session closed, another bill was pissed 
which bound the Company to poy £400,000 a year 
inte the eioiioquer qut of their revenues m Bengal, 
as a condition of the renewal of their charter It was 
thus made plain for whose b®n©6t the oolJectnn and 
adminis ration of the revenues of the Nnwab Nasira 
had been transferred from native to foreign hands 
In the scramble between "Westminister and the City 
for a divison of the spoil, the weightier matters of 
justice judgment and mercy seem to hp\.e been for 
gotkm The darkening shadow* had fallen npnn 
the mind of the great statesman -who then nominally 
held tho reins of administration bnt who, seojndou 
in his villa ot ff»m i stead refused for months to attond 
Parliament or Council to answer letters or oven to 
receive visits From his colleagues Chatham towards 
the olose of tho year gave up the Privy Soal, and 
returned no more to power Politicians occupied 
themselves with more pressing affairs m Europe and 
America and the now owners as they had virtually 
become, of Bengal Bohar and Orissa went their wnj 
In tho session of 1700, tho ngroomont made for 
throe veors between Govornmont and the Company 
had to bo revised. Lord North now led the lionse 
of Commons in his ploisant off hand stylo Ho offered 
the Company a new Ioase of thoir Eastern banting 
grounds upoo the old terms No stij ulathns poll 
tica] or sor*al, administrate e or lori 8 l*tff®, wore 
proposed Bat a new voleo was to bo honcoforth 
heard in the affairs of India, whose lofty and jav 
sionato protests against wrong boro not yet croied 
to thrill tho hearts of all who love the honour f 
their eonntry wisely and well Three roars before, 
the Member for endovor bad entered Parliament, 
and bad rapidly asserted, by the unbelted fore* 
of courage, elnqornce, and independence of thought, 
* position saoh as no mam witnonl birth or wealth 
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had before attained m that assombly. With in- 
effable vrondei and disdain, Butko uotod tins moio 
pevfuuctory discharge ot tho groat dutios of State, 
and rebuked warmly tho absonce of all policy 
and prudence displayed m suoholhcial conduct "Tins 
bargain/' ho exclaimed, u is not nil agi cement but 
a ransom. Without calculating tho ro\ enno, with- 
out allowing for risk, without lnqmung into cir- 
cumstances, to make a great commercial Company 
pay £400,000 to Government is but a robbery” 1 
His vehemence in con\eisation and debate sug- 
gested in tho moauer minds around him only tho 
suspicion, genuine or feigned, that ho must have 
some personal motive for engaging so earnestly in 
a subject that did not ostensibly concern linn or 
his country-town constituents , and not a few T of 
his political frionds were rathoi chilled than kind- 
led by zeal winch never slackened m or out of 
season His prophecies of evil wore not behevod, 
his too accurate prognostics, his too prescient in- 
sight into consequences, were unheeded If they 
squeezed the Company in this blind fashion, they but 
incited them to squeeze their servants m the East, 
and that only meant that they should squeeze the 
■native victims of their rule But lie seemed to 
them as one that mocked How could they know 
what was really happening, or might possibly hap- 
pen, at the other si de of the globe? and at heart 
what did they ? Though he sopke like an angel, 
the House laughed, 2 and few divided with him. 
Then he giew angrier and less convincing Nature, 
which had lavished on him so many of her choi- 
cest gifts, had forgotten tact when he was made. 
Tact he had none, and the want of that species 
'of instinct cannot bo supplied by learning, discip- 
line, or even by expei mnee Pew sympathised 
'enough with the poor and plebeian man of genms 
to risk his ill-humour by telling him the tiftth of 

1 Cavendish, vol i p 260 - Burke's Speeches 

2 Life of Burke, by Mackmght, vol n, p 18, 

5 
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what ww said or insinuated , in his disparage 
ment The Date of Biohmond, who had both good 
nature and good sense, on one occasion frank]/ 
told him the truth, taking care to add, that for 
himself he did not believe him to be swaved in 
the least by any personal motive* But the haughty 
spirit of Barke wu not to bo influenced by hint* 
however dehoate, or advicre however kind Ho 
had his work to do, and, after all, he could only 
do it in his own way Justice to India became 
to him an Egerm, whom he loved to commune with 
in the silent hours of night, and from whom, most 
truly, ho received in*piration 

The musnud remained but the sceptre had bson 
taken away The dignity of native rule atill sub 
silted, and still were the undent embroidery of 
power bat power to preteofc, control, dofend, or 
guido, was gone After ten year* of foreign rule, 
what was tbo plight of tho people ? Hid they grieve 
like the Hebrew* of old ? or if nnmored By na- 
tional sontiraent, had they physical cause to feel that 
« their inheritance was turned to strangors and their 
houses to alion* that thor drauk thoir wator for money 
that their wood was sold unto them ; that lorvants 
rnlod over them and that thore wn* nono to deliver 
them out of their hand? 1 

The nee crop of 1708 had been «oanty throughout 
Bengal, but w the revenue* wore novor »o cloioly col 
lected before 1 Price* roio, and the poorer cultira 
tor* of tho *oil had conioquontly Iittlo to spare for 
ieod Novortholess in the spring of 1700, the oxport 
*f rice won t on for customer* at Madras and elio 
whore could afford to pay high and no one in nuthori 
tr cared about coneequenco* The ruin* foil a a 
tuiual in tho spring, copiously enough to do even harm 
in the delta Bat tho clouds of nutnmn come not 
an urunl, and failed to drop fatness. Lrorywhero 
tho crop withered and the rice field* became pre- 
maturely field* of *traw Governor Verolst did not 
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deem the matter worth mentioning wliem writing- 
' home, and except for the troops, no care was 
taken to lay up provision® m. store. The only! 
question indeed was about the troops; for as once 1 
was said of another neglected, dependency by. a 1 
statesman of. oui own time,, Bengal “was occupied, 
not governed- - ” 5Ir Cartier mentioned incidentally 
late m January 1770,, that one district was snffer- 
mg seveiely for want of food, but he adds- the 
consolatory assurance that “they had not yet found! 
any failure in the revenue 31 What no failure of. 
revenue means, when people are famiBhiugp it cam 
haidly be necessary to- explain Subsequently it 
occui red to the G-overnor and Council that if some- 
relaxation ini the collection of the landtaxr were- 
[ conceded,, that was the utmost that could be- ex- 
pected of them, but as for taking measures to 
save the lives of the community, they naturally > 
thought nobody expected' that at heir hands In- - 
Seasons of drought it had not been uncommon for- 
native rulers to suspend, the- land-tax, and to make r 
advances to ryots , and measuies-. of tins kind were 
proposed at Fort William, but “except m a few 
isolated! instances they weie- not granted.” 1 In 
April, the pulse harvest, though scant}', was secured, 
and about the same time an addition of 10 per 
cent was made to the rent-revenue But destitu- 
tion deepened, and m the-middle of M'ay the re-',, 
port® of suffering came from far and near. “The , 
mortality and beggary exceeded alf description. <■ 
Above one-third of the mhabstants-perished la the i 
once-plentiful province of Purneah, and' m. other 
parts the misery was the same- ” 2 From* every na- 
tive official who had still been- retained, earnest * 
representations poured im of the dire calamity that 
had befallen the- people Sympathy and selfahness 
alike inspired these representations. Even Mussul- 0 
mans, Tasuldar&and Hindoo- police might be credited 
^Hiinter’fr Annnls o£ Rural Bengal, p. 23. 

2 Despateh r 9tb May 1770. 
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with pifcjr and compassion j while whatever trfbnls 
they still were able to send in, would entitle them 
to all the more praiao when it was known under 
what diffioulttes it had been oolleoted There were 
no disorders, outbreaks, or threats of violence among 
the peasantry The habittjal reticenoe and domestio 
privacy of Bengalis is well known Even the chan 
table who sought out objoota of bonevolonce, found 
it often difficult to reach the inner ohambors, whore 
dobiUtated and despairing women and children 
slowly penahed for want of food Oattlo wore sold, 
tools pawned, and seed gram eaten then children 
wore offered for sale till purchasers conld not be 
found and finally f.ho Government were informs d 
by their subordinates that the living were known to 
prey upon the do*d 1 

At length all traditional reserve gave way 'JYoopa 
of furnished peasants worn and wan, came crowding 
into tho towns bringing with thorn postflonco in varjuu* 
forms, small pox, dysentery and fover, and spread 
ing terror and dismay among rloh meo and rulers 
Booth did not hood l>oing told tobogono Its carnival 
was como and tho ghastly revol wos prolongod from 
woek to week and from month to month till tho grave 
diggorwos woary and tho jackal and vulturogrow lasy 
and tamo 

The testimony of an oyowitnoss whose voracityhas 
never beoq questioned, and who afterwards rose to 
tho highest post in Bongal confirms what a despatch 
of ibo Council, so lato a« the month of September, 
expressly set forth that it was • scareoly possible 
that any description oould be an exaggeration of the 
prevailing want and woo' Mr Slioro was LOthfng 
of an enthusiast and in overy art of hi§ 1 1 fo ho was 
a loyal and trusted servant of tho Company Panel 
ilious, eproful plo lding, and exact, ho was of all men 
tho least likoly toovoritate aov caio where tho credit 

^ lHr» >cxb« of Sorror wUci s« t*o low 

Kor roTtlsj y**r* troa mrmcrj't pi j# *" 

1 L*turo/31 Jsd* |T70 
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(if the Government was coucerned Tet lie owned 
in after years that nothing could obliterate from his 
recollection the horrors of that dreadful time — 

A certain show of compassion was made at Calcutta 
when the evil was at its height An embargo was 
laid for several weeks on the export of gram, but the 
total amount contributed by the Calcutta treasury 
to alleviate wretchedness so uupaialleled did not 
exceed £4000 The native landlords, must do the rest 
if they would and could For the most part, they 
were not unwilling, but the means were wanting. 
Their own resources had wholly failed, and they could 
only borrow at high usury, or become defaultors to 
the exchequer Instances are recorded of the sacri- 
fices they made, and of the suffering they subse- 
quently endured m consequence Sooner than let 
their people die, they went m debt From this dread- 
ful year the rum of twd-thirds of the old aristocracy 
of Bengal dates, while the levenue farmers, “ being 
finable to realise the land-tax, were stripped of their 
office, their persons imprisoned, and their lands, the sole 
dependence of their families, relet,” 1 The Rajah 
of Nuddea survived the famine so much in default, 
that he was glad to sui render his estates to his sen 
The Ram of Rajshie, though previously esteemed as 
a woman of business, and as a lady who exeroiSed 
justly much tern tonal influence, was threatened with 
eviction and the confiscation of her lands The young 
Raja of Beerbhoom was thrown into jail for arrears 
of land-tax, while the aged Rajah of Btshenpore was 
only let ont of a debtor’s pnson when bis end visibly 
tlrew nigh Oat of an assessment of £1,380,269 only 
£65,355 was remitted dunng the famine year. The 
lum of the Hindu gentry excited little pity or for- 
bearance The clearing of great tracts of country 
by famine caused more cencern , a third of ibe land 
was reported m the next two years to have gone out 
of tillage This was . a serious evil, ‘and accordingly 
Schemes were set on foot to tempt immigrants to take 
1 Hunter’s Annals of Rural Bengal, p. 56 , ' ” 
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J farms and settle There was to be anew plantation 
by men of a hardier breed, and, as was stud of' a 
superior race. Bnt the -work of home colonisation 
proved more slow than probably was expeoted Sheep 
irom the other folds did not -come so quickly at the 
oliok of the ahears stupid creatures I that did not 
■know what was good for them Village* remained in 
ruins, field after field lay fallow, and rapidly retnrned 
to jungle Beerbhoom and Bishenpore had been 
cultivated by six thousand rural oommunea. Three 
years after the famine a fourth of these agriculture 
communities had disappeared For fifteen years 
after the famine depopulation went on and in 1789 
a minute of the Vioeroy in Council declared that 
one-third of the Company s territories in Bengal wai 
•“a jungle inhabited only by wild beasts ’ 

Something more remains to be told. Shamofal 
frauds appear to hare beon practised during the 
famine by persons in office They were known to 
hare dealt in grain imported for the supply of the 
fsmishmg multitude, to hare made false returns of its 
distribution and to have appropriated tlio oxorbit 
nut pnoe it brought The Gonncil tnod to throw the 
blame upon the subordinates who were natives The 
Directors refused to be thus duped; said plainly that 
they believed the guilt lay at tho door of their own 
countrymen high ia office and called for tho disclos 
ure o' their namos i but the naraoa wore nevor nadib 
ly disclosed One who held an important place at 
tho time, returned to his own country a wealthy maD, 
fonnded afamily, since ennobled, and amid "honour, 
love, obedience troops of friends, ’ lay down to spend 
the evening of bis days in peace Bnt that best of 
blessings was denied him. Jits nights wore hannted 
by image* and sounds which wonld not lot him sltop j 
nnd though a man of what is callod iron frame and 
of ready courage, to hi« dying hoar ho nevor would 
allow tho lights to be extinguished round hi* bed 
Th# next harvest was pFenteon* but tho labourer* 
Troro so comparatively fow that a groat extent of Und 
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Was left unfilled, and it was many years befofce the 
population rose to their former numbers. All the 
computations made officially at the time, and after- 
wards, set down the extent of depopulation at from 
nine to ten millions Nothing like this has been even 
asserted as having happened elsewhere m any part 
of the world for centuries. Nevertheless the land 
revenue was within two years brought mp once more 
to the former average of a million and a half 'sterling, 
though not, as Warren Hustings owned, without the 
exercise of cruel seventy By the practice termed 
,{ na]a, ” each district was thionghout compelled to 
furnish its quota, regardless of depopulation and 
abandonment of farms; The practice which, in 
ordinary years, was hardly complained of by a people 
traditionally accustomed to a rude but regular solid- 
arity of local interest and industries, became an 
instrument of inhuman rigour when theie was famine 
in the land The more utter the insolvency occasioned 
by dearth m one portion of a district, the .more into- 
lerably fell the weight of exaction upon portion that 
still struggled for life What fiugality had saved 
from the sickle of dearth, the pitiless clutch of the 
tax-gafcheier gleaned, but the coffers of the alien 
dewanny were kept full, and the remittances, to the 
absentee owners afar off were not suffered to fail 

The tidings of the terrible disaster startled from 
the apathy of neglect the popular' conscience at home 
&nd in the following session, select committees of 
inquiry were moved for — the one by Mr Dundas, 
and the other by Colonel Burgoyne In the volu- 
minous evidence brought before them, the scandalous 
history of Clive’s and Vansittart’s administrations 
Was laid bare Olive was threatened with impeach- 
ment, hut he boldly faced the accusations laid to his 
charge, and the House of Commons, after censuring 
many of the leading acts of his government, voted, 
by way of set-off, that he had rendered great services 
to his country His haughty spirit was not appeased 
by this, or by the cheers with which he was subse- 
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qnently received on entering the Home Hisaolitttifo 
was haunted by thonghta to which he gave no utter 
anco At length the bnrthen of hia unhallowed fame 
and fortune grew insupportable, and tho public 
learned with a shudder that he had ponshed uy hii 
own hand 

In their anxiety to escape impending oondemna 
tion for past mismanagement, and to offer guarantees 
of something better for the time to oome, the Directors 
profoaaod themselves ready to send out a commission 
of three men of repute and standing, awaiting whoso 
report Parliament might fairly be called on to abstain 
from permanent legislation The Vioe-Ohotrman, 
Sir George Oolebrooko, suggested to his colleagues that 
they should invite Edmund Burke to preside over 
this Commission of Supervisors, as, in the counting 
houso language of the Board they wore to bo called 
Lord Bockingham, then leador of the Whigs in opposi 
tion was consulted j bat from a fooling of dolicaoy, 
or from some other cause unexplained, ho abstained 
from expressing any opinion The eror-sonsitire 
ness of his friend and follower seems to hoT© been hurt 
at tho want of interest thus shown in a matter which 
he regarded as of importance not only to himself but 
to the nation He took time to considor, and bU 
family dissuading him, ho docliuod tho offer How 
different might have been the subsequent course of 
events in Indio, had even a ground-plan whereon to 
build been laid down by the nobis, just, generous, 
and far sighted intellect of him who has been truly 
designated by Maeauly as beyond comparison tiro 
greatest man of his time 1 

MeanwLilo another but vory different man, daring 
as Olivo and of more comprehensive and persistent 
purpoM. «ai climbing fait and climbing high the 
rounds of ambitition in tho East failing to obtain 
the services of tho eloqnont statesman, the Directors 
bethought them of their mint astute and versatile 
official He had no friends of consequence to posh 
hu interest with thorn, and no resources wherewith 
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to purchase favour. But he had the faculty of im- 
pressing all with whom he came into personal contact 
that, though diminutive m form and delicate in feature, 
he possessed indomitable energy, profound sagacity, 
and an iron will They thought ho was the sort of 
man thoy wanted , and the next decade in tho annals 
of annexation is identified with the name of Warren 
Hastings. 
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"In fOCh « *ff»Ln, wh»t lofloenoe own exlit *i*«p4 ihxi o/ 

Ota tbow wh* h*r» be«ad»priY*d of fcbafa- ponr ud Ibelr v**lth 
Iikn tt« Oorrr«ni«m wfco t re bttn tin InKnimMii of their rule f 
I k poeeJUe thrt their relation frteade, sad farmer dependent*, 
■tioald noOftQpaUiUe witb them f And wfll not the people who 
«te Ur*! whh moot greeter *#r*rftr then tinf erer were trior* 
be reedy to ooneor in tb b eompleinteT The ruJ* of the apper 
electee (like the oxoJaeioa of tb* people from * there in the yorem- 
meet) ireeen o o— e ery oone^ar no# of the eetebiitbm atott h* DriLhh 
power; bet k*d we oted on * more liber*! plea we ehoold net* 
fixed oar eathorfty on * moch mere solid foondet loo. 

— r J On oss t 

U NTIL the year 1773, the English possessions in 
India were g’orerned by the throe topnnto 
OonaoUa of Bombay, Madras and Calcutta, each of 
them presided orer by one of thoir number specially 
designated by the Directors at home for the porfonp 
anco of that daty Between these independent and 
co-equal Governments, no little joalousy prevailed 
Their local interests were often different, and they 
were separated from eaoh other, not only by distance 
and direrisity of oiroumstances, bat by raataal jealousy 
and distrait .As their respective relations with the 
natirestate* grow raoro compler, theirneed of one a do 
ther s aid in time of peril grow rooro plain Concerted 
action and unity of policy wasevery year more obvious 
lr desirable; and to secure this unity, the Minister of 
the day rocommendod i’arliataent to eroato a snprsms 

1 ffhU* foil** iCsIrt, Tti. tp iO 
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'executive at Calcutta, which should in all great affair* 
■control the two remaining Presidencies, and to erect 
at the same time id the future metropolis of British 
India, a High Court of Judicature, invested with un* 
limited jurisdiction, civil as well as criminal* over all 
English settlers in the East, and over all matters where- 
in they might m any way be concerned. 

By an Act passed m 1773, Government for the 
first time explicitly assumed paramount authority 
over the English possessions m Asia. George 111. 
and his Ministers had long coveted this inorease of 
patronage and power, but it was not until the Boaid 
of Directors came for a loan of £1,500,000 to the 
Treasury, to meet their excess of expenditure, that 
the opportunity arose for effecting so great a change* 
For five years the heavy quit-rent to the State and 
the dividened of 10 per cent to the proprietary had 
been punctually paid , but the price to stock steadily 
Went down, and at length, m the autumn of ’72, Lea- 
denhall Street found itself on the brink of insolvency. 
Lord North readily agreed to a loan from the Exche- 
quer, adequate to meet all pressing wants He inti- 
mated at the same time, however, that the executive 
should henceforth be regarded as supreme in all ques- 
tions of acquired territory, and that a provincial ad- 
ministration, political, military, and judicial, must 
be nominated by the Home Government, though q>aid 
for* out of the revenues of the Company Its internal 
constituent, moreover, would be modified so as to res- 
trict the constituent votes by whom the Directors 
Were to be chosen, to persons registered for, twelve 
months as holders of £1000 of stock. This sweeping 
measure of 1 disfranchisement and of centralisation 
raised a storm of opposition in the city Corporate pri- 
vileges 'were said to be endangered, and both Houses 
Were prayed to hear'counsel at the bar The prayer was 
granted, and some eight-and twenty whig commoners, 
and about as many peers, divided against the principal 
clauses of the bill Their resistance eventually availed 
nothing, A Governor-General With four colleagues, to 
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hold olSoe for five years, were named iti the Act** nn& 
a inpreme tri banal of ^nation to sit at Calcutta, ai a 
oourt of appeal from, all inferior jurisdictions whether 
native or English, wan m she same manner establish-* 
od General Oiavering, Air Philip Francis, Colonel 
Monson, and Mr Barwell, were named in the Act afl 
the cpJJeagnes of Warren Hastings, the new ProoonscJ 
of Hindustan 

When it had served its turn, this first imperial 
statute for India was superseded, and most of its pro- 
visions wore swept away among the dead leaves of iegi 
elation But one clause remains to be over memorable 
in the history of modern society— more pregnant with 
Consequences than a 1 } the statutes takon together 
Cnactod in the longest reign of English kings Toeko 
out the help they noedod in their plight of financial 
orabarraismont, the Company asked and obtained a 
remission of the duty on toa imported in their vessels 
I For clearness sake, the additional port-dues of 3rd 
in tho pound chargeable in the colomo* was declared 
to bo repealod Parliament took upon itself to oonfer 
this fiscal boon on the Transatlantic os welt ns home 
Provinces of tho Empire, by declaring that the draw 
back should be allowed in both upon all tea borno ifl 
the East India Company's bottoms. Tho King wos 
fooled with a device whioh Lord Hillsborough assarod 
him Would entrap the colonists, by the bait of aromit 
ted duty, into acknowledging the right of taxation in 
parliament, which they had in tho caso of the Stamp 
Act so stoutly deniod Speaker* in opposition war 
ned Ministers that tho people of Pennsylvania and 
hew England wero not likoly to be tba* boguiled 
and the ovent soon verified their prognostics Upon 
ncqniescence £n that arrogant anomption to remit 
imposts, the converse right to imposo thorn manifestly 
hung The colonists would admit neither, and to 
show that they were in earnest, thoy flung the cargoes 
of tea free of duty into Boston harbonr We all know 
what followed 

Meanwhile, tho ablest man id tho Coroj any’* srr* 
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-rice, Warren Hastings, was, apparently without oppo- 
sition, nominated Governor-General of India, He had 
tilled the chair of President m Bengal for the two 
preceding years, to the satisfaction of the Company. 
Several of his acts had indeed drawn down on him 
the censure of the Opposition in Pailiament , but the 
merits of the questions at issue were ill understood, 
and no audible objection was heard when he was 
named for the newly-created dignity Why was he 
chosen ! and what had he done to earn this high 
distinction ? What was the character of the man, 
that the lesponsible adviseis of the Ciown should 
confide to him so great a trust? In their early ins? 
tjructions the Boaid of Directors positively forbade 
thO assumption of military position^ and enjoined 
a peaceful adheience to strictly commercial objects 
But Hastings had no mind to obey these suggestions 
further than m name There was neither rapid fortune 
nor the reputation of a conqueior to be made thereby 
Clive’s example, had in fact, debauched all the adven- 
turous and unscrupnlous class who weie at this time, 
and for many yeais aftei, ip the Bast, The affans of 
the Company at home were m great embai i assment , 
Hastings took advantage of this on the one hand, and 
the Ministers of the Crown took advantage of it qb x 
the other. 

The new President wrote to the Secret Committee 
“ The truth is, that the affairs of the Gompany stand 
at present on a footing which can neither last as 
it is now, or be maintained on the rigid principles 
of pnvate justice You must establish your own 
power, or you must hold it dependent on a snpeuor 
which I deem to be impossible }> The reply 1 of the 
Secret Committee express their “ entne approval ” 
of his conduct The vigour 'he displayed at the same 
time m curbing subordinate abuses, and the retrench-' 
Events he effected m many quarters, rendered them 
unwilling to supeisede him , and Mmisteis at home^ 
tfho wanted to obtain a larger share ' of patronage, 

1' Deepatoh, 16fch April 1778 1 

\ 
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not only loft him undisturbed, but by the Act of 
1778 rained him to a position of unprecedented power. 
Thus it was that this singularly able fearless, and 
unscrupulous man oame to be the first individual 
who over filled the post of English Viceroy of the 
Efcsfc 

The family of Hastings was of ancient and honour 
able name, but at the beginning of the oentury its 
fortanes had fallen into decay Ihe last portion of 
its hontabl© possessions seems to hare been the 
manorof Daylesford, in Worcestershire The vicarage 
was held for many years by the grandfather of Warren 
Ilasttngs, und turner the old mans roof his earlier 
days wore passed Of hia father, who was a runagate,, 
we only know that he married at fifteen, a lady of 
tho neighbourhood, who died in the mfanoy of her 
only son and that from his birth tho portionless boy 
was virtually left in tho condition of an orphan Of 
his father, who survived many years ho was never 
known to speak Tho poor old vicar treated the 
child with tenderness He was sont to tho villago 
■ohool, and in his plsyhonrs aa ho uaod afterwards 
to tell, ho would etroll through Daylesford Wood, or 
lie beside the margin of tho stream that rlpplod 

through tho meadows, pondering m his boyish hoart 
bow hi* grandfather had been driven from the plea- 
■antest-looking place in alL that country side, and 
wondering if he over ahouia bo rioh onongh to buy 
U back again Throughout a long and «bequered 
life the thought, nurtured in bis spooulatire and 
romaDtic brain by the family talk ho had overheard 
in winter ntghta while sitting in the chimney-corner 
— that thought oxorciied an inexorable mastery OT©r 
his wholo fato, spurring his ambition and goading his 
avarice reining his fierce passion and stimulating 
him in hours of despondenoy to endurance, entepnse, 
and crime By his nnelo a clork in tb* Customs, 
ho was potto school at Nawington, where ho learned 
little and was half starred Ho used to ascribe n»* 
stunted und delicate framo to tho treatment he exptrf- 
/ 
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eneed there. Subsequently sent to Westminster, he soon 
distinguished hunself as a scholar, and won the good- 
will alike of lus playfellows and hia teachers. Thera 
he became known to Lord Shelborne and other men, 
eminent m after life, there too began hia intimacy 
with Elijah Impey, that fatal fnend,whose life thread 
was destined so disastrously to be interwoven with 
his own At his uncle’s death he was offered a cadet- 
ship by his guardian, who was a Director of the East 
India Company The head-master said — No , India 
was very far off. Hastings was a very good Grecian 
and he was sure to make a distinguished figure at 
the University . if expense alone was consideration, 
he would pay for a couple of years the necessary 
oharge himself, sooner than allow such a pupil to be 
sent for life beyond the seas. There must have been 
something really likeable about the boy, to have 
opened the heart and the purse of the old school- 
master — something more than his mere proficiency in 
classics. 

Uncle Chiswick, however, had no faith in Sophocles 
or Aristotle , so it ended in the youth’s acceptance 
of a writership at Calcutta In a brief summary of 
his early days, found amongst his papers, he mentions 
how he was the junior of eight young men of respect- 
able middle-class parentage, who went out at the same 
time The prospects of such adventure were then, 
held in moderate estimation They were soon to 
brighten marvellously, and soon to multiply, so as to 
form items of household calcuation m the contingent 
resources of a too numerous family Any one might 
huy India Stock , the Directors were chesen by the 
stockholders , and nominations for the Company’s 
service became widely diffused through various sec- 
tion of the community . 

Hastings could never be induced to talk much of, 
his earlier days Peering, as one tries to do, through 
the glare of his subsequent career, the circnmstancea 
and moidents of that portion, of it which was. perhaps, 
the purest and' the best, look indistinct (and dim, hkei 

v- J. - r - 
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objects seen through a telescope turned the wrong way 
It is the saddest of sad. things, and one of the worst 
of bad signs, of a man that has fought his own wa j 
to greatness, that he should endetwonr to ignore ths 
earlier reminipoences of the struggle There coriainly 
was no lack of courage or persistency in the young 
cadet He worked hard at the Factory as it wsi 
called — that is, the ^lace where the few English in 
Bengal resided, and where they had bum store 
houses for carrying on the export trade of thp 
Company 

When Clive in 1750, was sont from Madras to 
retriovo the disaster on the Hoogly, ho was looked 
upon by the outnumbered and desponding English at 
Calcutta as a Heavensent deliverer Hastings gated 
on the passionate features of Olivh with wondor and 
was fosoinuted by the energy and solfrolinnt daring 
of the man 0n his part Clive, who was over quick 
In discerning special aptitude for the work lie wantod 
done, saw that thero woro things of difficulty and 
moment which the pale and pensive httls endot could 
do much bettor than mounting guard, or hooding a 
party of sepoy sLirmishors He was sont to Moor 
pbedabod to keep his eyes about him ot tho Nnwab s 
court, to insinuate himself into tl o confidenco of his 
Ministers and followers to make them behove from 
time to time whatever Clive thought necessary and 
to report all f|Uhfntlr to him He drew forty rupors 
a month at this period, and tho only recordod uuty 
ho performed was overy day to road prayers — to 
whom does not appetr What minor share of tho 
booty foil to nestings, nono now oan toll fu 170i 
ho returned to England a widowor and soon after 
prematurely lost hie only child Tho bulk of wbat 
over fortune he had brought homo *was lost about tho 
same time bv the failure of the house in which he 
had invested it How he occupied hirasolf during 
his residonro in Loudon must be left to conjecture 
Could theperlodlcal llteraturoof theday be thoroughly 
discriminated, according to its authors, tl woold 
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probably appear that Hastings was ambitious o£ 
literary fame. He had a project for the establishment 
of a professorship of Oriental languages at Oxford, 
and lie sought the acquaintanceship of Dr Johnson, 
whose appioval he wished to engage on its behalf 
'Die Doctor, a man not easily propitiated, was ploasod 
with his deferential manner towards him, and liked 
his talk about Persian poetry But theie is little 
evidence m the mountainous piles of the public and 
private correspondence of Hastings that he had any 
original gift of composition , and Burke, \then his 
antipathy grew hot and he was looking round for 
missiles of all kinds to fling at him, did not omit, 
amongst other taunts, to upbiaidhim with not knowing 
how to urite intelligible English Tins was just 
tho sort of stab, in ft tender spot, that was more likely 
to mako tho imperturbable culpirt wince, uttered ns 
it mis in the presenco of the beauty, fashion, and 
genius of England assembled m Westminister Hall, 
than all the fierce political invectnes let oiled at him. 

llo had been oxaminod as a witness before the 
Select Committee of 1766, and tho clea’ness and vig- 
our of tho \to\ts expounded in hib evidence produced 
a gioat lmpiesston Ho eontmuod, net ertholess, some 
time lonrei chafing at the want of adequate employ- 
ment, and wasting lus hours in plon^nre or lifer iry 
obscunty. Meanwhile under the infirm rule of Clives 
tho affairs of tho Company in Bengal 
i»e*it ill. and in tho Presidency of Madras thev fated 
httlo nutter. Men of g; enter capacity and norto woro 
wanted fer their re* run. 1, iml Having* hio intitod 
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ed relative* and other* who he felt had *ome claims 
upon him ; and in going to the Ea*t a seoond time, 
he endeavoured to provide to the utmost of his power 
for their unabridged continuance Inks many other 
men of a similar cast of mind, he wo* at once greedy 
of money, and munificent in its expenditure he had 
ns litte objection as nny feudal free hooter to rifle or 
orerreaoh in a public way and he was equally roadv 
to lavish what he thus obtained in acts of hospitalitv 
and kindness In the ship that bore him to Madras 
was Baron IrahoS, who with his wife, was proceoding 
to India, m the hopo of making a subsistence thoic as 
a portiait-pointor I he lady was very fascinating 
and vory fair and her groat mistake in life, she 
thonght was having thrown horself away upon the 
Baron ere she was old enough to really know her own 
mind. Her husband did not appreoiato her as she 
doservod H istings did, ns ho tendorly assured her, 
and her conhdeuco and affoctiou wore speedily trans- 
ferred from tho unprosporous fathor ofhor children to 
the plaueiblo and accomplished politician During the 
vorogu he fell ill and Madame nursed him with as 
slduous cme Tho Baron looled on and said nothing 
On arriving at Madras Hastings suggested that ft 
Wunld be hotter for all partios if j rocoedings were 
initiated in Franconia for tho dissolution nf tho mar 
nago } that until thon tho emigrant household shuuld 
not be broken up ; but nftor that he should marry 
Madame, provide for the children and settle a hand 
somo allowance on the Baron Ibo terras wore aceop 
ted the legal proceedings wore taken, the Bareness 
eventually hocamo Mrs Hastings, and the painter of 
portraits, with tho pnee of his conjugal emancipation, 
returned to his own country to be heard of do more 
Tho plague of jiersonal ropino van at its height 
The rarrms made nth impunity in Bengal and else- 
where had fired the cupidity of adventure in evsry 
«*ation high nod low Tho counting hou»e was de- 
serted continually for marauding expeditions uft 
dor-taken on ono pretonco or another, generally aud*f 
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CHto had burst open the gilded gates of power in 
Bengal, rifled the treasure and kept the key Be 
made himself and his suocessors the irresponsible 
finance Miuister* of the province, with unlimited 
power of taxation, oolleotion, and expenditure Bat 
the native Government still in nomo subsisted A 
liberal civil list was guaranteed to the Naw&b He 
kept his court with hardly diminished splendour 
Justice was still administered in his name; and it was 
through a native official of high rank resident at 
Hoorsbedabad, that the prodnoe of the taxes was 
received by the Company 

The forms of local administration remained as 
Olive had shaped them In semblance, tho Imperil 
authority still subsisted, the titles o' the Mogul being 
still emblazoned on all pnbho doopmenta, and money 
being still coined only in his name The Feringheei 
had ooi)tractod to be responsible for the produce of 
tho Dewanny and of all imports in native hands Ins 
tractions froqi England > worn preoise that the old 
forms snoultj be kept up, bocau^e tho Directors doomed 
ft essential that the local dignity and state of the 
Jfawab-\a*im should be upheld This organised hj 
pocrlsy of deputed rulo was, nevertheless, too com 
pjioated for efficient working j and oven though it 
had time to bo amended and improved it would 
hardly hare laste l long It was but a compromise 
hastily framed and rudoly imposed upon the weaker 
party at the end of a struggle which had its origin in 
the worst of motives and tbo scar* infltetod in which 
had not boon healed Tho Nmb of Dacca, Matiume 1 
Bose Kban, wan at oace tho ehiof Minister of tho 
Navrab and oblof colloot >r of the Dowanny There is 
jjn ronton for doubting hie integrity in the discharge 
of \y th (unctions Bat he would have born mure then 
man if he could haro infuse 1 into a multitude of n* 
tiro suliordinatos, sentiments of suddon fidelity and 
zeal for the interests of ths now comer* lie owed to 
ihem his appointment as ha»b or Vice Treasurer of 
X btm •< Cimtet DJmcUjv. I 
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'Bengal, for which lie leceived one lac to f rupees His 
first duty was to pa}' the civil list, which, id the life- 
time of bTndjum-ul-Dowla, had been fixed at fifty** 
three lacs, but wlucbj on the accession of his brother, 
Syef, was leduced to forty-one lacs 

Mob aruck-ul-Dawla, a minor, had been recognised 
as heir to the bTuamut, and thirty two lacs of rupees, 

. guaianteed to him by treaty, 1 continued to be paid 
for the maintenance of Ins court and dignity in 
1768, 2 the Directors had forbidden an}’ further re- 
duction of the Soubahdai’s civil list, fixed by the 
tioaty of 1766 at foity-one lacs ; but their pecuniary 
needs growing more urgent, they wiote in 177 1 3 
to Mr Cartier, the acting Governor-Genei al — “Wb 
moan not to disapprove the pieserving the succes- 
sion in the family of Mu J tffir, on the contrary, 
both justice and policy recommended a measure which 
fit once corresponds with the customs and inclinations 
of the people of Bengal ” But they leproved the 
■nant of thrift, shown in squandenng on the “ parasi- 
tes and sycophants ” of a minor so large a sum, and 
peiemptoiily loqmred tnat it should be cut down one 
half, until he should come of age By what right and 
on what plea they thus vaiied the specific terms 
of a troaty which gave them no semblance of dis- 
ci otion, and which concludes with a solemn guarantee 
that, ‘with the blessing of God, this tieaty shall bo 
inviolably observed foi ever , ” bus never, dunng the 
century which has 8in''e elapsed, been explained If, 
however, there was fraud in this fi ugabty, there was 
likewise frugality evinced m working out the fraud ; 
for the Directors wrote — “As the reduction of the 
Hawaii’s stipend is nd\ entitious and temporary, wo by 
no nipiii't intend that the commission of 21 per cent, 
granted to our servants on our net (ei ritonal revenues 
’dmubl bo increased by thus alteration .and, therefore, 
the former ‘•tipend of thirl v -six lacs still bo de- 

ducted from the gross amount of those revenues Iu 
1 Mnrcb 1770 2 JX ,0 ’»'itch, tfib Mnrcb 17C$ 

3 Dtvrntcb, 10‘h Ap’*l 1771 
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bice mannor, no commission must be drawn on the 
Bumi which may be retrenched from the appoint- 
ment* to the Nawab’s Minister* ** 

These abatements were successively exacted upon 
the plea that rednotions had been made in the natiro 
troops previously maintained to enforce the payment 
of the revenue and these redaction* were rendered 
possible from time to time as the powers and datie* 
of the Dewanny, despite the inhibitions from home 
were absorbed by the Company’s offioicals As the 
native foroe* of Moorahedabad diminished, those in 
the pay of Port William increased m nnmber It 
was a ponod and n policy of transition and whon Mr 
Vorolst rotirod from the Presidency in 1772 his more 
daring 1 and anscraploQS successor resolved that it 
should coase 

Before quitting England Hastings had told the 
Directors that tho relation* which Olive had establish 
©d botwoen tho native court at Moorahedabad and tho 
English settlement at Caicntta oonld not loug be 
maintained They must eithor relinquish the ano- 
malous powers of interfereni .0 with the ontir© con 
oern* of the prorinco, or take its whole adminstratlon 
into their own hands This was the political side of 
tho question but there was another which touched 
thorn more nearly Tho extravagant expectations 
raised by the *i octacle of the first low years of spolm 
tion were speedily disappointed tron Indian palaces 
can bo plundered but onco Every year after Olivo * 
departure tho remittances fell off and the Company 
were lod to believe that they wero dofrauded of their 
dne Hastings was desired to remove tho Minister of 
the Nawab nod appoint another or tuho tho collection 
of the reroDue into his own hands Ho resolved npon 
the lattor but thought it nccejsary to dissemble llo 
took counsel with hancomsr a Utndn of high rank, 

f rest wealth and an Intriguing spirit He suUorrd 
fm to beliere that he was to succeed Maboraod Jtexn 
Khan as Minister They plotted together for hi* 
overthrow ; and when all was ready, Hastings ordered 
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-a body of British troops to surround the palace of the 
unsuspecting Mmistei, and bring him a prisoner 
to Calcutta. His friend, Sitab Hoy, the Naib of 
Behar, was at ithe same time arrested and confined. 
Many months elapsed before they weie brought to 
trial — tho only -excuse for which alleged by Hastings 
being that the influence of tho deposed Minister was 
so great, that it was necessary to show tho people it 
was bioken ere he could bo brought to judgment 
At length tho day atnved^ too long postponed 
Nuncomar’s proofs entirely failed, and both of the 
accused wore lion out ably acquitted A small pension 
for life w us given to Mahomed iteza Khan , but, re- 
gardless ot the stipulation he had made with Clive, 
that in any event lie should have the loversion of tho 
, office lie had held previously at Dacca, he was not 
allowed again to hold any post of conseqnence bitab 
Roy had for veara been the cordial and leailess parti- 
san of tho English He had rendeiod them many 
signal set vices , and when their factory at Patna was 
boloaguorod, he had contributed to repel the nssailantB 
extorting fiom his Euiopean comrades enthusiastic 
acknowledgments and praise Too lato he learned 
that his best days had been devoted to tho humiliation 
of hi3 race and creed , that no fidelity could insuie 
lnm against bad faith, and no truthfulness against 
treachery Ho was sent back to lus province with a 
profusion of blandishments and gifts, but Jus spirit 
was broken, and he suivivod only a few months 

Goordas, the son of Nuncomar was appointed treas- 
urer at Moorshedabad , and mstoad of the young 
Nawab’s mother, Munny Begum, formerly a dancing- 
girl, and afterwards an inmate of the lato Soubahdar’s 
harem, was appointed guardian The insulting nature 
of tlieso appointments, under tlio circuit stances admit- 
ted of no dispute. They were justly characterised 
afterwards ns savouring of tho %ory wantonness o £ 
oppression, unless they wore to be ascribed to tho 
more cruel purpose of deliberately humbling m tho 
eyes of a Mohammedan community what still ro- 
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mainod of thd semblance of native role “It vr «M 
on Nnucomafr's abilities, and on the activity of his 
hatred to Mahomed Rosa Khan,” that Hastings owns 
he had relied “for investigating the oonduot of the 
latter, and by eradicating his influence, for oonflrtn 
ing the authority which wo had assumed in the ad 
ministration of affairs.” 1 The work done, the tool 
was contemptuously thrown by Nunooumar and Hm 
tings had known each other years before os rivals in 
intngne at Moorshedabad and their distrust wan 
mutual The Brahmin found that he had been thoroughly 
duped, and his rage, though mute, was bitter nnd 
implacnblo Ho had seen Mahomed Roza Khan pre- 
ferred to him by Olive in the appointment he desired, 
and he had evor sinoe plotted his overthrow That 
accomplished, he had been taught to reckon on the 
rsvorsion of the lucrative post instead of which, 
it was abolished and its profits swept into the stran 
gar's lap The nomination of his sen totitnlar dignity, 
at a small salary, and without power was not calcaln 
tod to soothe him. He rowed unsleeping vongoanco, 
and resolved to bido Ins time 

Following quickly on these changes others came, 
ohiefly of internal administration Under the Act 
of 1778, a Board of Rerenuo was established at 
Calontta, with provincial inspectors under them, 
whoroby the entire management oi the Howanny was 
withdrawn from native hands About the imqo timo 
two new courts of jastico iho Saddor Adnwlnt nnd 
tho Nuamnt Adnwlnt, were erocted, for tho trial 
roapectivelv of criminal causes and civil suits Tho 
local tribunals in Bengal were said to havo fallen 
int » de av, and jnstfco between man ard man, ft was 
averred, was bought nnd sold It is j robably truo 
that whore servants or dependants of the new and 
encro iching power had disputes with nntiros, tbointter 
should resort to means of corra(tion in solf dofonco 
and instances of this kind be oinlng known, it was 
natural that onscmpnloat and over bearing intruders 
1 J>e*jEUch to Stem Co tnmilU-i S«pt*raUr II 3 
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should denounce the whole system to superiors so 
covetous of extended patronage and power. But 
what were young officials newly imported from Bug- 
land likely to know of the ordinal y adminstrat.on 
of law between man and man throughout the country? 
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<* An intrllifool r>*tlr« (* t*ttor qa*lifled to prc*>d« »t • trial lJuw w» Ct* 
irrbt A * •.lire of oommcm o*p*cltj will *ft*r a bill* expert*#** 
•x*m no wicn«**A And InT»»tir»** lh# molt IntrimU e*w with mart 
tompw wad per«r«r*nOT with m«« Abdity *t»J «£?«! tbs a atn%»t 
Any KaroptAa The IT DAf i»Jn lb# tnciAt J of ti* part 

U *, Atul tbay oAoao* 4*uly d*octT« him Bat if tha caq*j onto** b«f uJ* 
tb« yUI*h Jqdf» b««>de* (bo laorftftbJ* d#J*y *od AXp*D«a At tfc« oal 
■ct, tb« condition* of tb* aui «r« p otably «ntlr»Iy ohangrd iotriga* 
and ooaaUr oompiAinU oemr tho mo t lmpad ol f*li«boodt At ulna 
<ml wlib JtApqnKj- *□ J io »bo end pox be pe an amwocu d<rcl*Ion I» 
p»'*#d. Hni who abAll di*unfni*b tmlwren And Impost a rt7 

Wb*t KaglMj Jttdg* on t)i»iin-niah tb* xa«t troth amoef th* ognt- 
r*u loooautunein of tk* aUJrt* b* a run a«s? Haw often do tb«M 
moo ox iatano proceed from cin»o* T<ryd iff* rent f row Ihtea nipoctfd 
by o*? bow often from «mpl»city t* r «ab*jrAMcn«nt in tb« wi atm t 
bow of ton oar oWn Jjpwr»ot* *nJ 1 « pat Utica ?“ 

—M fruratT JfC* • 

T HE spirit of conquest paoiod Dot at the palace gate 
Vto have already heard it tbero,and marked its 
tone of scornful menace and imperious boasting We 
matt now observe its gait and mien in tho Adawlat, 
»n tho Ontobery, in tho Djtrannoo How fared it with 
tho rojahs, the talookdors, and the ryots? 

It will havo boon aoen how tho great lieutenant* who 
were mtrnsted by tho Quart of Delhi with the rale of la 
rge provinces, saaceeded in establishing for them 
selves almost indoaondont governments. In a different 
sphore, the local ^hiefs in many instance* had flayed 
sacceessfolly a umilargame Availing thomiclves of 
* OmtJl J«4f« rJfihB»pon *t W-ct Cm a! He* y 111 d **y 
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the . embarrassment of their suzerains, they tried to 
emancipate their particular domains fiom those tri- 
butes that pressed most heavily upon them , though, 
m a majority of instances, a real as well as nominal 
fealty was kept up to the Soubahdar or the Mogul 
The continual recurience of wai made this a matter 
of self-defensive necessity A rajah desned to be 
independent within his own teinones, and to ad- 
mmibtei the laws without the intei vention of a 
distant and necessarily lgnoront Court But he 
knew how little he could stand alone against extei- 
nal enemies , and he willingly lendeied foi the pro- 
tection afforded to his little principality, as an in- 
tegral portion of some powerful state, that contn 

butive aid which it in return demanded The 

terms, indeed, of these mutual obligations weie 

various, and depended much upon the stiength of 
the rajahs and the position of their territories 
Sometimes these chieftains were united among 
themselves by the ties of blood or friendship, and 
sometimes by the ties of neighbourhood and common 
interest We may oonceive how jealously such associ- 
ations were legarded by the superior princes , we 
may also conceive how poweiful and how beneficial they 
were capable of being made to those included m them 
It was the confederacy of local power against cen- 
tralised ambition, the strengthening of an anfchoiity 
which, though not theoretically responsible to the 
opinion of its subjects, was at least always present to 
receive information, generally identified with the in 
terest of the people, and seldom strong enough to defy 
With long impunity their prejudices or remons- 
trances The peasant cultivator, when he tilled his 
farm, might grumble at the share that went as rent 
to the zemindar or the rajah, but he had, at least, the 
protection of a native local judge, if not a jury, 
against undue exaction , and he had the satisfaction 
of seeing what was taken fiom his mdustiy spent among 
the community of which he was a meinbei Many of 
the native Governments, from the times of the Arab 
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conquest) adhered io the social and political $frecepts f 
Of the Prophet, and in many reajieots the omliiation 
they enjoyed was superior to that of the Hindus. 
Iheir Jaws, their arts, their manners, above all, *the 
simplicity of their worship, vindicated their claim of 
raoo topro-emmence, and imparted to their Government 
a charaoter and tone less an like that of Europeans 
But there never was an error more groundless 
than that which represented the ancient systems 
Indian ralo as decrepid or degrading despotism** 
tmtempered by | ublio opinion It accords too weU 
With the arrogance of national self lore, and eerres 
too oasily to la II the conscience of aggression, t *f 
pretend that those whom it has wronged wore 
superstitions slaves, and that they must have so 
remained bnt for the disinterested violence of foreign 
civilisation introduced by it sword in hand This 
pretentious theory is confutod by tbo admissions of 
mon whose knowledge oarnnt bo disputed, and whoso 
authority canuot bo denied Malcolm and Elphin 
swno 3Iunro and Mill, nro witnesses whose testrnany 
it enun *t withstand from them wo learn not nil 
pertaps wo would wish to know, but far too much 
to leave one stuno upon anothor of this poor rclugo 
of lies If wo would really know what a people 
h*\o lost and gained by foreign subjugation, It is 
requisite to now them as thoy orgmally were under, 
their indigenous institution 

In religion, the communities ofSouthom Asia wero 
dtvided the aboriginal majority being followor* of 
Brahma while a powerful minority professed tho faith 
of Islam This minority, though serored by opinion* 
and by net >ri ius arms from tho mass of tho com 
inanity, and differing from them irreconcilably in 
many usagos and Ideas, had nevertheless began to 
blond their sympathies and a social tons with those 
of tboir fellow conntryraen ; and except when fh* 
fanaticism of foolish men or tho craft of worthies* 
mm, rckmdlod now and ihon old jealousies tbo Hindu 
and tho Mohammedan lired happily together, and, 
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•at the approach of an enemy, went forth oheerfully 
to fight side by side for one another’s homes 

They believed dissimilarly of human $estmy m 
/the woild to come, and of the things which they sup- 
posed would influence their individual lot theiein , 
but in the duty they owed their country and fheir 
childien, they found many points of common obliga- 
tion, for ]$aliomet and Brahma had alike ordained 
-that no behest is moie imperative upon faithful 
votaries than that of guaidmg intact the family 
hearth, of seeing justice done among neighbouis, and 
of faithfully defending the head of the state as the 
fountain of order and law No exception was specified 
in their holy books wherein they shopld be justified 
an compiomisiug the integrity of their native soil, 
or m bartering then material rights and immunities 
for foreign gifts or favours A few rich bankeis in 
their cities, and a few abandoned characters, might 
lend themselves to earn the wages of intrigue or 
espionage , but the bulk of the population, high born 
or of low dogree, wordly or devout, viewed with 
instinctive aveision the intrusion of strangeis whose 
language they did not understand, whose inoiality 
they could not square with any rule of right and 
wiong,and whose professed belief in tfle woith of a 
gospel of peace, and in forbearance, nghtousness, 
and judgment to come, they could not but set down 
to tneie dissembling It was not that they any moie 
than othei men were exempt from evils m their social 
and political condition Oppression m jtq varied 
forms had from time to time lived its predatoiy 
life in many portions of then golden land G-ovem- 
ment in the hands of bold and bad men, like Sivajee 
and Hyder All, assumed the form of capricious 
tyranny, an ( d was for the time grievous to be bome 
But there were usurpations, exceptional, violent, 
and unpopular, like those of Borgia, Louis XI, Philip 
II, Richard III , Mary Tudor, and the last of the 
Stuarts In every country, evil deeds, however- 
exceptional, are most talked of and best remembered, 
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and u blessed, is the land whose annals- are vacant"" 
It is not more true of Sootbem Asia than of 'Western' 
Europe to ^ay, that the everyday habits of either 
supreme or subordinate rule were semi barbarous, 
venal sanguinary, or rapaoions When a Rajah, 
Alaharajah, or Peishwa, Nmb Nazim, or Phdishafy 
contrived for a aeasoD to make himself strong enough 
to olntoh and Loop more than his share of tko goods 
of the community, he war sore to defend his iligotten 
gains by acts of cruelty or corruption for he had 
beoome for the time, or thought ho had become, 
irresponsible and in that one word is briefly told 
the otherwise innumerable oscillations of popalar 
fate from good to evil and from hnppinoss to misery 
of which ovory oountry that we know of' las at soma- 
timo or other boon tho sceno 


Nor have we any reason to snpposo that Indiam 
despots wore any bettor than such characters have 
proved to bo in over/ other part of God's tair world. 
WLororer they hare boon sofferod to porvort a 
country or a province, mtondod for too secure 
dwelling place of tho people, intj a prinioly hunting 
ground w« are told of periodical alternations in the 
pursuit of the t,runo caused by the varioty of personal 
disposition Occasionolly wo Bod intervals of diffo* 
rent length, when the objects of tho chase got breath 
xng time and again re hoar how this mtormission 
gave a hlghor rost to tho ronewod sport Hat in 
gonoral these ini fdents^of mercy and forbearance 
occur prolty much as often in one ouarter of tho globe 
as in anothor In both marked and noteworthy 
rospitios from oppression hare, we know, takon place 
It mav, however, bo doubted whether, under the mon 
archil* <tf eke Esti the peep }e hare net at freqoanl)/ 
found juatico and protection, as undor those of feudal 
or oror-contraliscu turopo Looking back through 
the family picture of misrule, from Catherine uft' 
lledici* to Lonis le Grand, from Philip the Cruel 
to lordinand the fool and from John the 


to Charles the > alio, not forgetting ptxrncido Pel** 1 
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of Mnscovy, and the Neapolitan Bourbons, it will 
appeal somewhat difficulo, and lather uncharitable, 
to imagine how any woise than these could have ruled 
ovei Hindustan Into the compaiative ments of the 
dynasties that, dm mg the eighteenth century, gover-. 
ned Southern Asia, we cannot at present enter. That 
many of them used their too gieet prerogatives for 
evil may be naturally supposed Every analogy 
tends to confirm such a surmise, and we are not with- 
out records which sufficiently attest its justice But 
if the dark side of the picture admits of little sce- 
pticism, neither does its opposite We have both, 
analogy and proof abundant foi the- assextion, that 
better pnnces never lived than many of those whose 
memories are still affectionately chenshed among the 
descendants of then people Perhaps the most 
striking proof that is anywheie recorded of the 
triumph of a pure and noble nature over the cuuup- 
tmg influences of irresponsible power, is that of Aha- 
lya, who for thn ty peaceful years reigned over the 
rich and populous kingdom of Malwa honoured and 
respected by surrounding pnnces, and an object of 
adoration among the people blessed by her mle In 
1765 the male hen s of the house of Holkar became 
extinct, and the sovereignty devolved upon Ahalya 
Baee, the mother of the last monarch, and wife of his 
predecessor From the moment that the onerous 
duties of government fell into her hands she evinced 
a superior capacity to discharge them Her foreign 
policy was as successful as that of Catherine of 
Russia, but her pillow was not drenched with a 
husband’s blood In peisonal courage and address 
she was not inferior to Elizabeth of England, but she 
did not slay her captive- competitor in a prison The 
circumstances of her elevation resembled those which, 
raised Margaret of Denmark to the throDe , but she 
neither trampled on the rich nor oppressed the poor, 
nor caused the breath of suspicion to assail her vir- 
tue. 1 The leading object, we are told, she sought 
1 Yertot’a Revolutions of Sweden, 1 
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to ach eve vraa by justice and moderation to improve 
the condition of her country and to increase the 
happiness of her people She kept on foot bnt a small 
foroe, “ yet her troops were sufficient aided by the 
equity of her administration to preserve fnternsl 
tranquillity * Ahalya was a j ogan, out she wosaocus 
tomed to say lt that she deemed hereelf answerable 
to God for every exeroise of power 3 aud whon her 
officer* would urge her to measures of seventh against 
the misguided or the guilty she used to say, Let ui 
mortals beware how we destroy the works of th6 
Almighty * Intolerance is not o defootof Hinduism 5 
but Ahalya, though devotedly attached to the opinions 
in which she had beeu reared, was, we nrp told, 
* peculiarly kind aud oonslderato to such of her sub 
jeots ait differed from her ia faith ° Ahalfa w« not 
a Christian, bu she was msrciful solf-deoying mud 
none m performing the dntio* of her station faithful m 
dealing out jostico to all and through the course of a 
Jong apd public life she lived blamoless audunitupoa 
chable Tho prom at nro do e^ao of thjsosbe loved tin 
god hsr heart with tho pale hue of sorrow and hntn 
bio amid i; londour uuambiin us on a throne she 
retained unaltered her unforgettmg garb and died 
as she had livod, tho childless and widowed Queon 
Whether it lios in the month of Ihoso who, (Went/ 
years aftor death ontorod tho territories she had 
ruled over, and reduced thorn, aftor inhnito bltxnlihrd 
and ruin, to that state of suhiortion m which, to ato 
tho oompatfctions phrase of the invading general 
the peoplo, as compared with othor eouqured nations 
were treated “mtn anexamplod scorn *— each of ut 
must aoswor to h/s own heart. 

Baring the reigns of tho earlier Emperors of 
Delhi to tho middle of the seventeenth rentnrr 
complotD tolerance was shown to all religions Shall 
they who build the tombs of th»v*o who at that vory 
time were busily employed iu making Europe on* 
mighty charnel house c*£ persecution, and in rolonfifn 
America with fugitiros for tonicfcnco *ke, rise of 
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hi judgment against India, or load the breath of his- 
tory with the insolent proteneo of having thou onjoyod 
a truer cn iltsat-on ? What if tho\ wore taken at tlioir 
word, and called forth v.ith the Covenanters’ blood, 
and tho Cathohc‘8 blood, and the Puritan’s blood 
dripping quick from (ho orthodox hands that all that 
fnno were building scaffolds, riveting chains, and 
penning penal ** Acts of Uniformity 

Neither Moslem nor Hindu was incapacitated for 

E ublic emplovmonfc on account of tho boliof in which 
o had been brought up Mohamtnondftn prmcos 
gladly confided to learned and astuto Brahmins civil 
trusts of importance ; and man) a Mussulman roso to 
hononr and won fortuno in a Maharajah's camp Tho 
Ministers of Hyder Ah, who foncoulod for a time 
the event of his death, were Hindus of tho highest 
caste, and when a Chancellor of tho Exchequer was 
to bo appointed at Moorshodabad, tlio Nawab-Nazim 
tried to have Nuncomar appointed instead of Mahomed 
lieza Khan Sivajee was a bigot, and Tippoo a 
fanatic. But fho Governments of Southorn Asia, 
when wo bogan to meddle in thoir affairs, wore strang- 
ers to tho system of penal laws, which weie then 
among the cherished institutions of our own and 
nearly every other European state. While no Catholic 
-in Ireland co,u)d luhorit freehold, command a regiment, 
or sit on the judicial bench, while m France the 
Huguenot weaver was duven into exile beyond sea, 
and while in Sweden none but Lutherans could sit as 
jurors , and m Spam nojioretic was permitted Christian 
burial. Sums and Shoahs, Mahrattas and £>ikhs, 
competed freely for distinction and profit'in altnost 
every city and camp of Hindustan The' tide of war 
ebbed ‘and flowed as m Chnstnin lands, leaving its 
1 desolating traces moie or less deeply marked upon 
village homesteads oi dilapidated towers But mosque 
and temple stood unscathed where A they had ■ stood 
before, monuments of arclnteotpral taste and piety, 
unsurpassed for teauty and nchness of dec, oration 
m any country of the world. -^The wise and humape 
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^plt in every oase thby werb nafned bypo£inlfcr anilrsg? 
The presidents fit' these fraditional courts '* Wert 
Always men whom the voice of 'Ih'e people had .raised 
in Jo conseqa^ride as their defender* a£ainstr misrule , 
apd Fho looked to a. rewhrd in an angoinentition of 
personal influence and reputation 1 This they fre- 
quently ginned, hind the applaufce -and' attachment 
*of their feflbw^itlsens' was always greatest when 
they were Bnoheis/nl aids to good'iihiiej or J courigoutri 
opponents'of bad ”* The panel out 6f ^hich th< 
mOmbors of this tribunal were selected Wo* unlimited 
as to rank and creed Ehthbr party nught challenge; 
*uoh persona at he deemed unfavourably disposed; 
to him and this right oxtended under certain roi j 
triOtions oron to the vxooLh or prbs/deqt' To be fre- 
quently chosen president of the local court was oonj 
sldcred the highest compliment which any ono could] 
be paid, and to. bo selected a member was held tu[ 
bo n distinction among both rich and poor 2 ' 

Thu was oqnally true regarding ciril and 1 crlral 
nal Issues and lU essentiality in the moraband social 
Ii o of the poj le is plafn Subordination to authority 
the security of property, tho maintenance of local 
order, the vindication of character, and safoty of 
life, all primarily depended upou tho uetioh of these 
Ferres and smowa of tho judiciary system To mafia 
or paralyse such a svstom, roticoUtod tuinntoly 
throughout tho whole frame of soclelr, and acting 
silently and habitually, wlthobt question or friction, 
to the reraoiost extr^ujitioi may well be dcflioela 
'policy which nothing but the arrogance of conquer* 
could hate du tatod aad the blindness of IrrcSpoisi 
ble demmiAticm coaid hate persisted in let tbe*e< 
innnfcibaf institutions wrhicn confessedly had been 
scrupulously respected in all former chanpm olj 
tiynasiy, Whothsr Mohammedan or Jlahrfllla. w 
bencefi rCh tb bo disregarded, jand many of them 1; 
•bo rudely u| rooted hr tho new *ys era of a fohdfr 
>dn>{flibtnitf(n Jab cod of the nstlre punchy 

1 Uklvtlb wntiUj nL - 3t» r t», «tl cl#^ an. 1 
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tliere was established an arbitary judge instead. of> 
men being tried when accused, or appealing 'when- 
wronged, to an elective jury of them fellow-citizens,' 
they must go before a * stranger, who could not, if the) 
would, know half what every judge should know 1 
of the men and things to be dealt with Instead of 
conhdence, there was organised distrust , instead of 
claim, popular, unquestioned justice , there was substi- 
tuted necessarily imperfect inquiry, hopelessly pu- 
zzled intelligence, all the temptations to indolent 
inattention, and all the liabilities to unconscious 
mistake ; the mute despair of injustice suffered, or 
the gnashing of teeth at irreparable wrong, — not the 
less wrong when inadvertently and unintentionally 
done. A settled purpose was disclosed of substitut- 
ing rudely the arbitrament of foreign officials, guess- 
ing -at the facts through interpreters, and stumbling 
over habits and usages it must take a lifetime to 
learn, but which every native juryman or elder could 
recall without hesitation No wise or just historian 
will note these things without expressions of wonder 
■and condemnation 

Hastings himself was fully conscious of the law- 
lessness of the newly-imposed laws He admitted 
that the taking of the whole cumin al jurisdiction 
of the country into their own hands “ was a usurpation 
but they could not avoid it,” he said , “ they would 
have had clashing powers,” and so t( that justice 
might have a footing, by hook or by crook, in Bengal, 
'We took it under our own protection ”* 

The substitution of an exotic system or jurispru- 
dence for that which was indigenous, and had its 
loots m the ideas, traditions, and manners of the 
people, had ever since the transfer of the Dewanny 
been steadily going on Dnder the advice of Has-- 
tings it was completed by the Regulation Act m 1773, 
the third clause of which constituted the High Court 
°J~ judicature at Calcutta, which a Chief-Justice and 
three puisne Judges, clothed with plenary powers, both 
1 Letter to Mr, Dnpre, January 1773, 
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possessed of tare intellectual endowment Even 
those who deny him the oredit of being the author 
of the, n Letters of Junius,” most admit that he 
lhowea in hts acknowledged productions a grasp 
of thought and vigour of conception, a power of 
illustration and striking ldiosynorasy of style, rarely 
to be met with either m pohtiofl or literature The 
new Governor-General,' Clatad with passed success 
and new promotion, oonld ill brpok the ^bpoklea Par 
hament had imposed on him He regarded hit new 
associates from the oattei ss men wiiose ignorance 
he was fitted to instruct, bat wh& could teaoh him 
nothing bo did not already know He understood 
the purpose for which they had been ohoson, and 
from the first rosolrod to baffle it, while they distrait 
ed him too deeply to throw over ttr a veil, hor were 
tboy long in discovering ample grounds for their di* 
trust. The exoheqnor was low, the Company's debt 
was increasing and the demands from home wire 
more importunate than ever Hostings was a 
man fall of expedients, and not particular as to their 
nature The Vtsier of Oude was nob and covetous 
and might bo tempted by the loan of British troops 
to pay handsomely for territory to bo filohed from a 
weaker neighbour The project was kept a profound 
secret from the new members of Council anditsexecn , 
don was prepared before they were made aware M/ 
its soope and aim 

Upon the confines o! Oude, where the deep waters 
of the Caramuassa wind their way through many 
▼alloys, dHolt the froott race In all that land They 
were girded in on almost evorv side by rocky hills, 
and unambitious of augmenting their wealth by 
injury of their neighbours they lived on the fruit 
of their own toil, and Heaven bletied thorn "Like the 1 
people of other districts, the Rnhillas wore locally 
ruled by their own chiefs »nd magistrates, but thoy 
enjoyba more than ordinary freedom and contoqnont 
Jr more preiperitf than many other communities, 
''They areoovor to be feared," said Governor Yorolit 
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in W68, “ from the nature' of their government, When 
attacked, their natural affection will unite, the common 
cause will animate them', but it is not practicable to 
engage their voice on any other motive than their 
geneial safety 1 ” And of the result of their steady- 
adherence to this traditional policy we are thus in- 
formed ; ‘'Their territory 'was one of the best gove- 
rned m Asia ,the people were protected, their industry 
encouia'ged, J and tbe country ilounshed steadily By 
these cares, and by cultivating diligently the art^ of 
neutrality, and not by conquering fiom their neigh- 
boms, they provided for ' their independence ” 2 The 
Vizier of Oude had nevei been able either to Subdue 
their military spirit, nor yet to sedude it into' schemes 
of suicidal ’Aggression While so many of the Gfo- 
vemamhnts of’ Hindustan werO perpOtually encroach- 
ing 'on’ each other’s territories, m much the same 
wise' and useful rnannel that the monarchs 1 of Bui ope 
amused themselves m times past, the Ttohillas, like 
the Swiss, sedusousiy cultivated the arts of peace, apd 
such a ‘spmt of self defensive war as could ,alone 
Secure them its enjoyment 1 ’a 

*' r During the war of 1772, they had faithfully ad- 
hered’ to their alliance with the Vizier Then teir- 
tory lay 1 between Dude and the restless Conquests of 
the'Mahrattas /and when ‘their lestless people in'the 
following' year menaced the ■ dominions of the Vizier, 
aind offered* advantageous 1 terms to the brave ‘moun- 
tain clan's', if 1 -they would allow them' 1 ' a passage 
through their cduntr'y,- the 1 -'offer was’ steadily and' 
repeatedly refused' 3 *" By this* they exposed) them- 
selves 'to the whole tempest of L - r the> l M'ahratta / inroads 
— a daii'ger ‘whose gi eatneSs’ the ^haughtiest sovereigns 
m Hindustan wei'e not ashamed' to avert byi gieat 
concessions ‘'’The treaty oh mutual alliance by 'which 
these no’ble people ^deemed it their duty thus to abide 
had been’ ( entered at ’ the ’express instance... of, ‘the 
English/ and 1 under their solemn -1 ' guarantee , and 
- c 'l Voreluts account ' ", 2 Mill, book Vi chap, 1 

3 Mill, book Wt chap, i < & Mill, bdok V cha^ l 
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when the forfeit of their fidelity had be^ft jnonrrod { 
and Rohillcnnd was ravagod bv the, iiahrattoa, m 
1770, the allied force* of the ifngjiah and of Oude 
were employed to co-operate in opposing the common 
enemy Nj sooner however, were tne western invaders 
repelled than the Virier searetly devised with thd 
Governor General a plah for annexing their territory 
'1 bi» project, say Hasting*, waiting oonfidontjally 
to the Directors on 8rd December i?74, lt 1 encouraged 
an 1 had done before * 1 ^ 1 

For vro are come to the period when n so-called 
Vioeroy, with more by frfr than kingly powor, was to 
wield at will tho stolen »oeptre of tbe East — a man 
trninod in the Bohoal of Gltvo, and who if inferior 
tu his master in personal dsnng and military gonins, 
was perhaps more than hf» eqnal in political craft and 
ar sighted rapacity Hia aooonnt of tho transacuon 
u question is too instructive to be given m nnv other 
words than his own As this had been n fa\ourito 
objeot of the Visier, the Board judged with mo that 
it might aflird a fair oocosion to urge the improve 
raent of nlhauco by obtaining his assent to an equit- 
able compensation for the aid he had occasionally 
receivod from oar forces ' * The mooning of tho 
sleek villany was tins -—Hastings had mdaced tho 
Vixier to employ a subsidiary force withm his drum 
nions, on the plan afterwards prosoribod for tho no 
oeptnnce of other pnncos This force was profossodly 
to defend tho Sou bahdar against foroign eoomies bat 
it was officered and commanded exclusively by, the 
Oompnnv Once introduced, thoro were always rea 
sons whv it could not bo withdrawn j but as yet this 
part of tbe dosign was not perceived by tho running 
bat outwitted faoabahdar Meanwhile the iqiob sti 
pulsted for its support were inch as to nold an over 
plus nnd to be srslomatiemllr relied on as a source 
o! profit and revenue} and it was with a view to the 
increase of this pro3t, and to anpply deficiencies in 

* ritth TarlMforflU f a» port wrttl«o by EJBiodPwt*. 
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other departments, that tho sale of Rohilcund was 
agreed to All advices represented the distiessof 
the Company at home 9,3 extreme For a long time 
the income of the year had been found inadequate 
to ,its expenditme,' to’ dofray winch a heavy ’bond 
debt had been gradnlly accumulating 1 A seciet 
treaty was therefore enteied into between the Soubah- 
dar and the Governoi -General, whereby the Company 
engaged, whenevei a suitable pretence should be 
found or made, in consideration of a sum of foity lacs 
of rupees, and payment of all expenses to be incurred 
m the business, in conceit with the troops of Oudh 
to ciuslf the Rohill%s, and to add their country tp tho 
dominions of the Yivner , The impolicy of this seems 
manifest enough The Rohi'l las ‘were, astheypioved 
themselves to he ? the best soldiers m the East, and 
they formed a permanent outguaid and defence against 
the Mahrattas But the insane desiip of territorial 
acquisition bhpded the Yizier to his inteist as well 
as to his honour, apd the ambition of duping him 
into pecuniary aud rpilitary relations with the Gomp 
pany, from which it Was clpaily foreseen he would 
never be able, to get free”/ seared the conscience o£ 
Hastings to all remorse 01 sliame By him was the 
precedent set of hiring out to the pripces of Hindus- 
tan, permanent bod 103 of, British troops under the 
designation of ^jubsidia.ry forces, and thereby was 
a means ^established, ef sapling the .authority and 
independence of, every, (v one, of them Hastings 
nyo ws, that in _ establishing such a force in ,pudh, he 
designed to weaken the natve government, and re- 
duce rI ife -to ^dependency , and how soon his accomplice 
found that, he had, sold himself with his /prey, ^snbse- 
qnpntj, events clearly set £.01 th, m , v , 

TJie tieaty of . Beuaips was signed) in, w Septerpdjer 
J.773^ but the arficle foi the, < destruction', of the Rohil- 
jlas was pot disclosed, till January 1774, 1 Yimous pre- 
tences orclairag,u nsa, l' ls fi e d ( had-heen .duly made ip the 
interval * and if any one' is curious on the matter he 

1 Fifth Keporfe 
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may on inquiry satisfy himself that they were not even 
colouraf^Iy true snoh at least, was the verdiot of 
ParJiapioat and of the Directors at koine some* years 
afterfr&rds "Wliy waste words upon them here?' On 
the 17th April the allies 'in iniquity entered Rohill 
earn! In vain the brave but outnumbered people sued 
for mercy m ram they proffertd bitter and miserable 
sub ttussipne. The V lsier feared that they might (i ve for 
vengeance, and insisted that nothing but their entire 
dispossession from their homes ooafd give him sOcnn 
ty Sooner than submit to this, they chose rather to 
pbido the fate of battle Kangod on the stoej sides 
of the Babul Kalla thev awaited the murderous ob ( 
slaught “It were impossible ** sanl the English com 
manner, Colonel OhatApion, rt to describe a moro obstf 
nafe firmness of resolution than thoy displayed Kum 
erons wero the gallant men who advanced, and piioh 
ed thoir colour's between the two nrmioe to oriConrago 
their raeo to follow them Two thousand foil npon 
the field, tuning them many Sirdars and llafi* Rahmet, 
their oom dander, who was killed whilst bravely ral 
lying Ills people M The memorablb battle of Jiam 
pur took placo on 23rd April, and may bo said to 
have determined the issuo of tbo war Fysoola Khan 
retired to tho mountains with the brokon remnant of 
the gallant host bat the country was loft bare to the 
knife of rapine Seldom, if ever, havo what are cal- 
led tho rights bf victory been moro Inhumanly abnsod 
* Evorv man who boro thecarao of Rohllla was either 
put to death or forced to sook safety in exllo But 
this did not exceed tho stipulations oT tho trooty | for 
by Hastings own lottos it appears that In its prorl 
sioiis thero was tho specific agreement that if nocesta 
ry ‘ the Rohillns abonld be exterminated,' — the lang 
tinge is hifl own * By tho time the work oT confiscn 
tiorr was completo and the red gloam of burning borar- 
stoftds no longer lit by night the once happr rales of 
Rohillcnnd, tho allies found the soaion spent, the 
1 rlftfe T ilfunsstuy ll*pot| 

* rUth r*ilfcuntiuu7lUt*it, 
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'country exhausted, and Fyzoola Khan 'intieuched 
bo strongly' in the' mountains that no immediate Jiope 
oouldtbe entertained of ms reduction To him and his 
followers they granted, therefore, terms of amnosty j 
and thusT ended the war > i : 

We had not the slightest pretenoe of quarrel with 
the Uobillas. W e had not even a colourable complaint 
against them Rohilcund was rather a defence to our 
newly acquired provinces, and its commerce and agri- 
culture nourished ours. But money , was wanted to 
meet exorbitant salaries and charges, and the G-overn- 
or-Greneral made up his mind to pay the uBury ,of 
blood. He accepted the money from Oude, andhned 
the Company's troops to the Vizier, to seize and ex- 
propriate Rohillcund The liberties, and lives of a 
friendly race wore the price of the subsidy , ,He well 
knew the bravery ,of the .people he was engaging to 
hunt down, and the misery, violence, and desolation 
to which he was devoting them He was remostrated 
,witli by Champion, who offered to throw up his, com- 
mand, and deprecations the most touching came from 
the unfortunate Rolnlla chiefs But the Viceroy was 
inexorable 1 Not a single stipulation w as made as to 
the use to which the Butish troops were to be put, or 
the seventies , they might be called upon ,to execute 
They were placed unconditionally at the disposal >o£ 
the Vizer, the word was given and the doom of a. 
gallant race was sealed Hastings pocketed £20,000 as 
a private present for signing thetreaty, and the public 
treasury was replenished to the .extent of £400,000 , 

, Disagreements and divisions in,, the , Council, .at 
Calcutta, at first whispered only .among the^ English 
there, gradually became noised ^bont , Native resent; 
ment,, long repressed, at length .found utterance.. , A 
majority of the Council were ready, for the first time, 
to listen with impartiality, if not with sympathy ana 
pity, to the plaints^ of an injured people , Recent anoy- 
ance and long-cherished grudge .welled up on every 
3ide like, the surging wateis of an t mundatian The 
.danger of Hastings grew imminent, but , his courage' 
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did not fail Ho continued to oocnpy iho chair of 
state regardless of sarcasms, muendoos, and protests. 
(Havering Mon son andiFranois rooorded their strong 
disapproval of the bargain with the Visier, reoalle3 
the troops from Robilound, and refused to ratify the 
Treaty of Benares Bat the Viceroy was not to bo 
turned from his purpose Ho understood what his 
employers wanted better than his antagonists did. Ths 
protests of the tnnmvirato appealed to the conscience 
of the Company, whatever that might bo his' icon 
grntnlatious touched their heart Exemplary regret! 
and admonitions not to do it again wero, after due 
deliberation, despatched to India hot os we shall 
presently seo, the Ministers of the GroWn thought 
it would bo absurd to call Hostings to account for the 
triumphs ho had aclnovedf and both they and iho 
Director* acquiesced in tho profitable wrong 

Specific accusations wore pablluly rondo against 
tho Governor Goneral of vast snms exoctoufrom 
natives, nndor the name of presents for promotion to 
ofHee and f i>r other considerations Hastings steadily 
refnsod to hoar, far less to tnee these accusstions 
To entertain them at thoCounoil Board, he said, was 
to disparage his authority and Jowor tho Government 
lu tho estimation of the natives^ he would not condes- 
cend to answor any of them whonovor the majort- 
ty nttomptod to pursue their investigations, be n*ade 
o point of rising aud quitting the rwm They norso* 
rordd withtmt hitn, and placed on record tho complaints 
of Munneo Begum the Ranee of Burdwan, aud her 
■adopted arm RaraKaeheen Radha Shorn R0y,n vakeel 
bf the Nnwab of Bengal, Casroul tho fanner of a larg# 
district, and three English gentlemen— Mr Grant 
wucauotant to the Oonocil of Moorshedftbad and th* 
two Mossrs I-owke— all of whom rhargod him specific 
ulty with nets of pros* venality and extortion A 
minute of the Connell ado; ted by Clarrrlng, t ronnt 
and Monson, In March 177S, summed up his oflOncvs 
thus— “There Is no spocies of pe ulitlon from which 
tho Gorernor-Ocneral his thought it reasonaVo t* 
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abstain We believe the proofs of his having appro- 
priated four parts of the salary of the Phousdar of 
Hooghly are such as will not leave a shadow of a doubt 
concerning his gnilt m the mind of anv unprejudiced 
person,” These accusations subsequently became tbe 
subject of inquiry by Parliament, and testimony the 
most conflicting was adduced to sustain and rebut 
them Theie was m existence then, however, a piece of 
evidence of which neither Lords or Commons were 
aware, and which weighs more heavily than a score of 
vindictive affidavits or unwiappmgs of finance ac- 
counts In a letter to Loid Noith, dated 527th Match 
1775, while the charges were still fresh, Hastings 
elaborately inveighs against the miBchief of the oouiso 
taken by Clavering, Monson, and Prancis, and reasons 
most ingeniously on the irrelevancy of the questions' 
raised by them to the ultimate interests of the State. 
He assigns, moreover, many plausible grounds for as- 
suming the improbability of much that they alleged 
against him , but there is not from beginning to end 
the simple assertion on the word of a gentleman that 
the allegations with regard to taking bribes weie false, 
or any statement that can be stretched into a denial. 
Lord Horth was the Minister who had made him Vice- 
Kjng of Hindustan. There was not living the man with 
whom it was so, important for him to stand well He 
was little likely to hesitate about any amount of varnish 
or colouring of facts, if that would have done , yet, *> 
writing confidentially on the spur of the moment, lie r* 
does not venture on ono manly or straightforward » 
expression of denial, such as honest men wrongfully, 
impugned are wont to ntter Bpfc this is not all, , > We 
have the damning fact that when impeachment at' 
home was su bsequently ‘impending, Hastings thought 
it prudent to lodge m the bieasury of Calcutta £200/ 
■000, which he could only account for as having been, 
from, time tu time i eceived by him m his public capa- 
city, and having been inadvertently omitted until then 
to be placed to the credit of the State. , , 

4 At the head of his accusers stood Nuncomar Hjb>> 

8 
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jrido aa the ablest man of his race had been wounded 
by Hastings, bis ambition as a skilful flnanoier and dip 
lomatist had bean baffled by him, his self love as the 
wiliest of intriguers had been stung j for he bad been 
outwitted partly by the oraft of Hastings, when Resi 
dent at Hoorshedabad, in the affair of Alahomod Kara 
Khan Be had waited for revenge, and the opportn 
mfcy at last had come Between tbeso wo men there 
existed that antagonism, intense, profound, and inox 
tmgnishable, of which perfect sympathy alone is 
capable They hod looked into eaoh others soul, 
and recognised in each the image of himself reflected 
there Of all his race none probably bnt Nuncomur 
knew all Eastings had done for none bnt ho had 
the same purpoeo to gain in watching the windings 
of his dark and devions conrso, or possessed the 
means of obtaining so mnch information with respect 
to all his seorot doings. On the other band, there 
was no Englishman in India who had motives so 
strong as the Vicoroy for observing closely and 
scrutinising thoroughly the acts and aimsof the subtle 
and specious Hindu. Thoir resemblance morallv and 
intellectually was complete Fairspoken, impossire, 
fearless, unfathomable they were alike insensible 
to the sofferings of othors and dorotodto self worship 
Insatiable of money, yet munificent m its outlay j 
admirod by those we came not too close to them, and 
distrusted most by thoso who know them best j gentle 
in prosporitT and superbly self possesied in danger; 
unwearied in buiinoss, inexbaustiblo in retoorccs itn 
perturbable alike in tho gloom of adversity and the 

?-laro of triumph, ot the bar of jndgmout and in the 
ace of death 

baneoraar placed »n tho bauds of Francis a petition 
to be heard la person by tho Council, befurc whom 
ho undertook to proretbat IlnstiokS h ml i >1 d appoint 
ments to office for large sums of m oey, and that 
Mahomed Peso Khan had loon exonerated from ra*t 
peculations for a bril>o of unusual magnitude Tho 
Governor General rofosod with contempt to bo con- 
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fronted witn Ins accuser, and denied the right of his 
colleagues to constitute themselves Ins judges They 
might, if they would, refer the question home, but 
he would not lower the dignity of Ins office by sitting 
there to have hie work weighed in the balance 
against that of a corrupt and mendacious Brahmin. 
The inajonty lesolved notwithstanding to proceed 
with the investigation of the charge, Hastings 
with Barwell thereupon withdrew and Nuncomar was. 
called in He had long sat patiently by the well of 
vengeance, and at length had found wherewith to 
draw Hastings was infoimed by Ins- colleagues 
of all that was sworn against him Moio than one 
of the English servants of the Company came- forward 
to sustain the charges The accused inflexibly refused 
to answer, and the Council, in bis absence, recorded 
their conviction of Ins guilt Nuncomai’s revelations 
were declared by them to have shed a a clear light 
upon the Govern or-General’s conduct, and the means 
he had taken of making the large fortune he was said 
to possess — upwards of forty lacs of rupees — which 
he must have amassed in the course of three years ” 1 
Driven to bay, Hastings clutched at a weapon 
which lay at his feet, but which no one else had 
thought of using The newly-created Supreme Court 
set up by Parliament to administer English law in 
English fashion among the people of Bengal, Bad 
been given unlimited jurisdiction, and the power 
of life and death. The Judges had sided with him 
throughout the schism which had brought society 
in Calcutta to the verge of anarchy, and the Chief- 
Justice was his confidant and friend Suddenly an 
indictment for the forgery ,of a bond six years before 
was preferred in the name of an obscure native, as 
was generally understood, at the instance of Hastings 
and under a warrant of the court Nuncomar was 
thrown into prison. Indignant reclamations were^ 
made by the triumvirate, and they ordered the pri- 
soner’s release , butthe troops obeyed the commands' 

1 Mifmte of ConnoiJ r 1 Itfi April 1776, 
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of Hastings, and no aenue ofdooornm or of generosity 
restrained him Thp arraignment was indeed a hide- 
tjus mockery Technically and substantially th# 
indictment could not have been sustained h*d ( 
an appeal lam to Westmistor Tho statute of 1773, 
which was said to give jurisdiction in the cane, 
could not have had a retrospective effect ana 
it wm not promulgated or even passed nntil after 
the alleged crime had been committed, for the crime 
itself had been made capital eveD fn England only 
by a modern Act, and m no part of Asia had suoh a 
law been ever known Time out of mind, the falsi 
location of a private oontraot had been regarded as 
it was m this country before "Walpole stime as a grave 
roisdoineaootxr and no more Vuucomar may or may 
not hare been guilty of the offence but if anything 
is certain, it is that he was innocent of brooking the 
law under whfoh ho was accused of n oapitol crime 
The claim to take away lifo for the breach of an En 

f lish criminal statute had indeed boen mode boforo 
n February 1765, odo Radaoburn Mittro was indicted 
for forgery at the General Quarter Sessions of the 
town of Calcutta, oonvirtod and sentencod to be ban 
ged The Bcnob of Jaipcos having subsequently 
made a proclamation that English Jaws were to be 
extended to the patirea, the latter issued a protest 
against this in a \ etition to tho President and Ooun 
oil 1 The petitioners set forth tho general * coaster 
nation astonishment and oven panlo with which the 
natives in all parts under the dominion of the English 
wore seised uy the example of Badaohurn Mittre 
They found themselves subject to the pains and { en 
altiss of laws to which they wero utter strangeis, 
a id vren> liable through ignorance unwittingly te 
incur them As they *ere in no inetrq ted 10 
h*hnse Utti they could not toll when th*J transgressed 
ra ®l3Sm many things it see mod beingoa ital by English 
^■Kws which wero >nly fincablo by tho laws of »b« 
pecatitionsrs' forefathers, subject to which they had 

^ TCi 1 Exi* T»i 1 p. ff 
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hitherto been bred, lived, and been governed, and that 
(till very lately) even under the English flag ,” 1 This 
‘petitiou concluded with a prayer for a u iehearsal, or 
respite of execution till an appeal had been made to 
King of Great Britain, and fuithe'r, that the JlngliBh 
law might be tiaiislated into the Bengallee tongue. ” 
Mr Verelst in cotincil approved the petitibh, and 
characterised the proceedings of the Justices as an 
“not unjustifiable m itself, and in its natuie and con- 
sequences ciuel and oppressive. ” Hastings and Jmpey 
could not have been ignorant of these circumstances, 
though, strange to say, they have been overlooked by 
one who, in our own tune, filled the office of legal mem- 
ber of the Supreme Council, and to whom was specially 
confided the task of framing a criminal code 2 A 
jury , on which there was not a single native, found 
that the fact of the false signature was proved , and 
the Cheif-Justice condemned Nuncomar to die. Co- 
vering, Monson, and Francis remonstrated against 
the execution of the sentence, and earnestly demanded 
a respite until the pleasure of the Crown could be 
known But they expostulated in vain, and m pre- 
sence of a multitude such as never before had been 
gathered together within range of the guns of Fort 
William, the aged chief of the Brahmins was put to 
death 3 A wail of horror rose as the drop fell, and 
the echoes of that cry did not cease until, long years 
after, m Westminster Hall, Burke denounced Hastings 
for having u murdered Nuncomar by the hands of Sir 
Elijah Impey 5,4 Led by Mr Pitt, a majority of the 
House of Commons subsequently voted, on the motion 

1 Long Records Yoi. x p 430 

2 Lord Macaulay, ia his Essay on Warren Hostings, has fullen into 
error in aes-rting that no attempt had been made to enforce the law 
of forgery among the natives of fcbe East In Long’s “Unpublished 
Records," there is a suaoxnofc aocpunfcof the case above cited. 

8 5th August 1776. 

4 Speech of Mr Burke on si?:fch count of ths, impeachment, 25th 
April 1789. 
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of the Marquis of Graham that these words ought 
Dot to have boon spoken but Fox, "Windham, and 
Sbendan defiantly adopted them, and declared that 
the Managers would make them good. The reiolntion 
of censure remains to this day uoexpunged j but his 
terjr has reversed the rote, and the memory of th# 
great international Tribune needs no vindication 



CHAPTER. X. 


B E N A E E 8 AND OUDZ, 

1777—1780. 

n 

fchad been anid of the Company that there was something' in tbeir 
•operations which combined the momne-'acf pedlar with the profligacy 
■of a pirate Alike in the military and the political lino could be ob- 
eerVed auctioneering ambassadors and trading generals and thus we 
•srw a revolution brought about by affidavits, an army employed in 
execntmg an arrest,* town besieged on a note of linnd, a prince de- 
throned for the bal.inoe of an account. Thus it wns they that onited 
the mock majesty of a bloody sceptre and the little traffic of a mer* 
■ohant’s conntiug^boane, wielding a truncheon with one hand, and 
picking a pocket with tho other rf 

— K. B. SHERIDAN, 1 

4^ ROM the reports sent home by the baffled trmmvi- 
rate, Ministers learned enough to justify themm 
desiring the recall of Hastings The Regulating Act 
enabled the Grown to supersede him only on an ad- 
dress to that effect from the Company, and that body 
was so nearly balanced in opinion that he only escaped 
u resolution for his dismissal by a few votes. 

Lord North, though the most good-natured of men, 
Was much incensed, and threatened to summon Parlia- 
ment earlier than usual in order to put an end to a 
‘state of things that had become scandalous, and to 
reduce the privileges of the Company to those which 
gave them a monopoly of trade m the Indian Seas 
polonel Macleane, alarmed at what might happen, 
acted on a discretion given him, and tendered the 
Viceroy's resignation Wheler was at once appointed 
1 Spceoh on the Begnms of Oade, 7th February 1787— Parliamen- 
tary Hatary rol xxv, col 287. 
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in hi* stead and Olavering named to aotas locum tone ar 
until he should arrive Bnt ere the news could reach 
Oaloutta, Colonel Mon*on died B / virtue of hi* cast- 
ing rote, Hastings regained his ascendancy in the 
Council, and at once resumed the exercise of unhmit 
ad authority with respect both to measures and to 
men Olarenng vainly attempted to assert the tem 
porary power assigned to him He sent for the keys 
of office, and they were refused he issued order* to 
the troops but they were disobeyed. The question 
of who should govern was referred to the Supreme 
Court. Hastings repudiated his resignation j de- 
clared he had kept no copy or that, if io had, he could 
not find it. Not oaring resigned, there was no vaoan 
cy in point of law, and all the proceeding* foundod 
on the supposition wore consequently null android 
Tho Judgos ruled in his favour ; and when Wheler 
arrived he had to content himself with taking a sub- 
ordinate aeat m the Council. The ascendancy pf 
superior mtelleot and audacity combined was shown 
in a personal incident about this time Baron Imboff, 
under Viooregal nartronage, had continued to prac- 
tise hi* art nt Oaloutta j but altor long delay the dec 
f( r«e of divorce arrived from Germany, and t be superso 
, ded husband thorenj on departed with hi* share of 
Indian riches Tho Church at last boitowod its bene 
diction <jn Mrs Hastings acd theoxcnlpatory rite was 
^.solemnised with courtly splsndonr Oiavering excus 
ed hi* absence on the ground of illness, but the cup 
p f tnoraph woo'd not bare been fall without hip pre- 
sence, and ViC"ioy, to ensure, ft, paid hlto ft visit 
and earned Into to tho wedding feast 

hranris was a mm made of different ltnff W hen 
In hated with his whole heart ; and he hated nobody 
po as Hastings He had, by the help of 

t larering and Monson succeeded in deposing him 
for a tttno j and with help of Fowke and Bristow* 
.as wiincsic* t< Ms corruption, he had branded Mm 
with administretire reprosrb The tide of fortnn* 
liad turned, and Hasting* once nor* in the a*<*cndan 
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ty, was all bub absolate lord of the East. There 
were few things probably Francis would not have 
done to redress the balance of powers thus oveiset. 
'While he biooded in bitterness and discontent, over- 
tures of peace came froiii the enemy. The Governor- 
General had learned to respect, if not ‘to fdar, the 
tenacity of his rival’s purpose aiid the inveteracy of 
•his aversion The day must come .when, returning to 
England, Francis, unappeasod and unforging, might 
'be a serious impediment in the way of his ambition 
'Better win him over, and commit him if possible to 
concurrence m the goneral policy of Indian adminis- 
tration while there was time, than run the risk of 
having to defend the measures of to-day and to* 
morrow, as well as those of yc-steiday, in a Court Of 
Proprietor, in the press, and in Parliament. Might 
-not Francis be tempted, by one or two triumphs m 
hand, to relinquish the hope of half a dozen m the 
bush fi.teen thousand miles away ? The result justifi* 
ed the experiment of reconciliation Francis, over- 
reached and over-matched, chafing with disappomt- 
-ment, half-forgotten m England, and conscious that 
* he was regarded by his countrymen m Calcutta as 
one who, with all his talenfcs, had heen baffled, might 
well apply to himself the teerible words of Swift, 
'that after all his fame his fate seemed to be — “To die 
'of rage, like a poisoned rat in a hole 3> Unexpectedly 
the door of his chamber -opened, and an emissary 
charged with offers of accommodation entered Tf 
his own pen has not -depicted his amazement and de- 
ilight, how should another’s It was one -of those 
exquisite moments that compensate ambitious men for 
-years of embitterment and chagrin He agreed to 
Ithe general basis of arrangement, and promised not 
ito thwart certain measures then about to i be taken 
-against the Mahrattas He insisted for the publio 
(restoration, to all their dignities and emoluments of 
Fowke and Bnstowe, whom r he felt bound; m honour 
to see righted for the pait they had taken, and for 
the sacrifices they had endured. >This was a bitter 
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does, bnfc Juniu* was inexorable, and with a shrug 
Hastings gulped it. It wai an inffaceable admission 
that these men were not perjuror®, as they had been 
-called f if not, their testimony remained; and Bait- 
ings, by the fact of their reappointment to the Ron 
denoiee of Lucknow and Benares, confessed himielf 
•to have been corrupt, calumnious, and oruel 

For two years peace was maintained in Fort Wil 
Ham, bnt at length the old antagonism broke out 
afresh In dealing with the Alahrattas, incidents 
arose which drew forth difference* of opinion Francis 
was on the aide of non intervention, Hastings was 
for taking the high handed line Unable to peraQade 
he tried to eilenoe his opponent by alleging that 
Acquiescence in his views of external policy was one 
of tho terms of the aooommodation between them 
This Frnncis stoutlv denied; he said it had boon 
proposed, but refused by him, and that in an unlimit 
cd sense it would manifestly bo incompatible with 
his sworn duty as a member of the Executive A 
minute of Hastings pronouncing him incapable of 
oandour and unworthy of credit prorokodhim to send 
a ohallengo, which the Viceroy did not hesitate to 
accept. A duol took place next day ; Francis was 
wounded, but not dangerously, and he soon recovered 
Two years before, Lord Townsbend, then Viceroy 
of Ireland was challenged by Lord Bellamont for 
having turned his back upon him at levee They 
fought with swords and tho challenger was wounded 
Booh were the man nor* of a time not yet a century past. 

The last efforts of Francis in India had been 
directed chleflv to limit the scope ofagressiv* hostili 
Has against the hlabratts States, with whom be mad 
his late colleagues had alwari advised that wo should 
atsk to Hva in amity Clawing had placed ob 
record his opinion on tho subject When the Govern 
ment of Bombay had sored Boliett*, Invaded Brosoh, 
and rashly committed themselves In disputes as to 
the successor to the masnnd of Poona, the General 
who disapproved of these proceedings would hir# 
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had the Grovernment at Calcutta exercise its over- 
ruling authority, and vindicate its character for good 
faith with its neighbours He hoped “ that the 
Mahrattas thus seeing our justice and moderation, 
and that our intentions were finally to that 
epirit of conquest, encroachment, and injustice, which 
seemed hitherto to have prevailed too much in India, 
would listen to the proposals we had made to con- 
clude a firm and everlasting peace with them ” 1 

But these were not the intentions of Hastings , and 
when Monson and Clavering were dead, he was no 
longer restiamed from aiding and abettng the 
schemes of aggression which had been immaturely 
and improvidently commenced at Bombay. Expedi- 
tions under Popham, Groddart, and Carnac were 
launched against Scindia, Holkar, and Berar Fresh 
feats of valour added greatly to the reputation of the 
English for enterprise and endurance , and so far 
contributed to create that belief m their invincibility 
which rendered subsequent conquests possible After 
four sanguinary campaigns, peace was made m 1780, 
restoring all the acquisitions which had been made 
on either side At the close of the year Francis 
returned to England, and thus expired the attempt, 
never again renewed, to temper by constitutional 
checks m Council viceregal despotism m the East 
For the purposes of advice, and with powers of sugges- 
tion, wbat is termed a Supreme Council still remains 
But it is a consultative body of precis writers, not a 
Cabinet , 

Left once more to himself (for the new members of 
Council were not men of the sort that could have 
effectually curbed him), he entered upon various 
enterprises of expansion and expropriation. Among 
the chiefs of secondary rank friendly to the English, 
when friends were few and aid invaluable, was the 
Rajah of Benares He was one of the wealthy feuda- 
tories from whom the Yiziers of Oude had been satisfied 
Tilth fealty and a payment of certain contributions in 
1 Thornton’* History, pf British. India Sd edit p 146. 



■peace and war Bulwant Singh was rfn excellent 
Tuler the local administration was never interfered 
'with hi* people were happy, and the country pro* 
poron* The description by Holwoll of the condition 
Bardwan applied equally to the holy city of Bit* 
and the districts aronud it Hindu plignra* from far 
•and near brought rich and raned gifts to the fataoai 
Tjbnne and the peasantry, fearless of unjust exaction 
or personal wrong cultivated their Bold like garden*, 
'ana throve on tbo fruits of their unwearied industry 
Their number* were estimated at more than half ■ 
million, and their chief had but one faolt in the feyeJ 
t>f hi* neighbour*— that of being *uspected of opulence 
greater thin their own By the partition treaty of 
1770, tho Yiaier had transferred hi* snxerainty over 
Benare* to tho Company, who issued sunnnds confirm 
mg Oheyte Singh in all the right* ho had inherited 
from hi* father, On the outbreak of war with France, 
they oalled on him to raise and equip three battalion* 
of sepoy*, at a yearly ohargoof fire lac* rupee* After 
tome parleying and grumbling, ho submitted Bat 
'when, in the third year, he wa* told bo must likewno 
vai*e a bodr of oaralry, he ventured to refate ; whore 
upon the Governor General undertook to orercoiao 
hi* reluctance nod intimated hi* intention to ri*t 
Benares with a nnmeroa* train The Kajah met him 
at Bazar with all due honour deprecated hi* anger 
respectfully, and by way of homage placed hi* tnrban 
on the Viceroy'* knees. Resentment long concealed 
burned in the breast of Hastings and though pol»t* 
and imperturbable, ho pursued bis pltiletsendi Three 
year* before when hi* dispute with Clarering in the 
Council w*t at it* height, Ch*yto Stogh, not knowing 
\irlio had proved the stronger had *®ot an *g* B * 
propitiate the General, on whose favour h# might oo* 
day hare to rely Before Ids envoy reached Calcutta, 
the tiding* *j road that Claverlug and his friend# 
had been wonted in the struggle, and the message 
c*ver was delivered But n**tioga learned the 
and could not forget or forgive it. Axnttd at Ben** 
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j r,es, he demanded satisfaction in peremptory terms for 
} the alleged remissness shown m meeting the military 
requisitions, and the reply being deemed to savour 
of insubordination, the Resident was oidered to pro- 
ceed with two companies of sepoys to the palace and 
to take the Rajah into custody. The populace, indig- 
nant at such on outrage, fell upon the troops, who had 
been hastily summoned without ammunition, and who 
were speedily put to the sword. Another company 
was sent to avenge them, and a sanguinary conflict 
ensned Duiing the night tjie Prince was let down 
from a window of his palace by a rope formed of the 
turbans of his attendants, and crossing the Gauges/' 
fled to Ramnaghur, a foit some miles distant on the 
i opposite .bank, which contained the chief portion of“ 
^ his treasure Thither his wife and mother followed! 
! 1 him The place was forced to surrender, but pot until 
1 its coveted contents had been i amoved, and the Rajah 
himself escaped to Bidgeghur, whence he was finally ‘ 
< driven to spend his days as a lefugee m Gwalior. 
Meanwhile the Viceroy proclaimed hi{? deposition, 
and set up as Rajah a youth of nineteen, who 'was not 
allowed to take on himself any of the more impoitaiit' 
duties of his station The tribute payable by the dis-- 1 
trict was raised to £200,000 a yeai, and its collections ' 
placed m hands deemed hard enough to be depended 
on Turbulence, not always stifled, alternated with" 
passive resistance among the people much incensed' 
by what they had beheld All sense of security was u 
at an end Capital fled, and was followed by labour 
of such descriptions as were not dependent on the - 
' soil Misery and ’distraction took the place which had 
f recently been occupied by comfort and content. The 
\ new exactions, though* rigorously pressed, did not 1 
/ yield what was expected and two years later, when 
Hastings revisited the scene of his personal vengeance - 
he. found it one of desolation The number of mhabi- 
tants steadily declined, and m 1822 it was estimated* 1 
\ at po more than 260 , 000. 1 
\ I Malte-Krun’« Geogrtphy. 
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Tie want of moDOj waa still urgent and what the 
■pollution of Benares failed to meet, fresh exaotions 
from Oado must supply Asaph ul Dowala pleaded 
poverty, and named, with some truth, that amongst 
it* cause itm the annual contribution bo wo* obliged 
to pay for the maintenance of the subsidiary for e 
Dreading a visit from the Viceroy, he went to meet 
him and at the fortress of Chunar the negotiations 
took, place which resulted in tho memorable dovioefir 
replenishing the exchequer of Calcutta without exha- 
usting that of Lucknow “ It was ” say Lord Maca 
ulay “ simply this, that the Governor*Gonoral and 
tho Norrab v mer should join to rob a third party, and 
the third party whom they determined to rob was the 
parent of one of the robbera. 1 Tho mothor and 
widow of the late Vixier wore supposed to have den 
▼ ed, under this will vast trotumris They dwelt with 
a numerous retinno at the faronnto palace of Fyxnbnd, 
which ho had bequeathed to them. Asaph nl Dowla 
shrank in. shame from the rillany suggested by his 
Kight Honourable accomplice But bo was only a 
Mussulman, and his scruples were ovorborno Tho 
con fede raters, haring ratified tho bargain, parted, and 
each went his woy to proparo tho formalities of fraud 
A conspiracy to aid Cboyto Bin^h in his resistance 
to intolerable exaction was to be imputed to the with 
ored women who dwolt at Fyxabad. If inoh a broach 
of friendship coaid bo prorod, it would Justify any 
penalty orforfolturo thoref >reit mast be | rored and 
ptored in a regular respectablo way \\ hon It km known 
whftt was wanted, false witnesses rose np a* they are apt 
to do when thoy are sranted, and when there is an iraperf 
al treasury to i ay them. But tho worth of their testi 
b&dj against the undefended Princesses of Onde, thfrro 
no tribunal to test, no advocate to tell Htill there 
a difficulty a silken cord of conventional de one y 
had to be snapped before tho palace gate* of the Be 
gam* could be forced open by English troops Th* 
dying Vitiee bad placed these members of his fatally 

1 CrUtrtt tMp**Wunt But 1 *!! 
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under the special protection of the British Govern- 
} men fc, and for reasons apparently good at the time,' 

' but good no longer, that Government had accepted 
‘ thetinst It might be a quirm 3 a punctilio, what is- 
sometimes called a sting of conscience, no matter 
what But there it was, a thing to be silenced some- 
how : and the question was how? Not for the first 
time Sir Elijah Impey proved himself to bo a friend 
! in need There had been a grievous quarrel between 
J the Chief Governor and the Chief- Justice,, arising 
r ’ from a conflict of jurisdictions, and both had indul- 
ged m vows of wrath and fmy But the Chief Go- 
vernor had mollified the Chief- Justice with the gift 
of a place worth £6000 a year, termmablo at his plea- 
, (sure , and from that day Herod and Pilate had been 
f\ reconciled together. So now, at a pinch, Sir Elijah 
’ j got into his palanquin, and posted to Lucknow, by 
r / relays of pagan bearers • — for were not pagans made 
[> 1 to bear Christian Chief-Justices on their shoulders, 
t 1 5 when at full speed 1 to aid m the commission of robbery 
f at a command of a Right Honourable Viceroy ? 

| What could more clearly prove to a soul-darkened 
population the supenonty of European manners and 
morals ? Arrived in the capital of Onde, the Chief- 
Justice took a number of affidavits which accused the 
Begums of complicity with Cheyte Sing, in his sup- 
posed conspiracy against his lawful masters, the 
Company fc>ir Elijah did not read the affidavits, or 
hear them read. They were m a dialect he did not 
understand, and he had not time to wait for an inter- 
preter So he took them as chief magistrate of En- 
gland in the East, and this ^scandalous prostitution 
of his high authority 1 being completed, he got into 
his palanquin again, and returned to Calcutta In 
the memorable words of Sheridan, “ With a generous 
qblivion of duty and of honour, with a proud sense of > 
|> having authorised all future rapaoity, and sanctioned 

I 1 Spesch of Sir G Elliot (afterwcrde Lord Miofco and Governor- 
^General), on impeachment ef Impey 12tb December 1787— Pftrlin. 
menUry History, vol, cob 1389, 
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all put oppression, this frjendly jndgo proceeded oa 
hm oircnit of health and ease" 1 The force conclo 
d&d, tragic scene* began Ihe palsoe of Fyzabad fru 
surrounded by English troops, the Princesses wore 
told thofc they were captives, and required to 
deliver up their gold and jewels On their -refers!, 
their ladies were subjected to semi-starvation and 
their servants to torture Unable to endure their 
groans und tears, the Begums gave np casket after 
casket, and store after store, until the sum ef spoil 
v?as reckoned at £1,2,00,000 Then, and not till then, 
their wretched menials were let go Such are ihe 
boro outlines of tho dreadful tale Over all that 
coaid famish forth t lie trae colouring of the piotaro, 
the vetl of oblivt >u has fallen, and it cannot now he 
raised What the people of Oude thought of these 
things wo know not \\p only know that Asnnh ul 
Uowla did not find his aocoantsfior all in ngreoingtd 
appears to have lost influence and power Vrhon l^rd 
Cornwallis few rears later, vislod Ondo ho was 
received with every mark of deferonoe and rospoct j 
but nothing oonld bide from him the desolation that 
ovorsproad the country, tho bj Beta do ol which shock 
ed his very soul lie asked the Vixier why he was 
not able to do some hmg to improve the popular con 
dition and amend this state of misery Th* hawab 
told Him m reply that "as long as the deiasmls of 
tho English Government upon the revonuo should 
remain unlimited, he coaid hare no interest in econo- 
jnv, and that trhik they continued to interfere in 
the internal administrati o of his country, it would be 
in vain for him to attempt any salutary reform for 
his subjects knew he was bat s crpher in his own do 
juloiom and therefore despised his authority, and 
that of hi* Ministers. * 

1 H-wcC* Id* lirtsw *Ck*/f* Ith r 1?*‘ 

* LrU-r«f LoM \>j J4 , BUfSiss t« 
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, JSYDEH ALI — 1IYS0EE . 

1781—1782 

i i 

^ When ntilength ITyder All f omd thnthe had to do with men whom no 
treaty or pppignatura conld bma, and who were the enemies of human 
intercourse itself, he , determined ;to make the .country possessed of 
these incorrigible criminals a memorable example to mankind, to pus 
a barrier ef desolation between him and those against whom the 
^aith whioh holds the pm r < l l elements of she world together f was up 
protection/* b , 

' ' 1 — Edmund BOukk,’ 

HE other Presidencies liad long been,emplo,us of, the 

A fame m successful aggression achieved by that of 
Bengal , but they were compassed round by native 
states more warlike and intractable with whom then 
intermeddling as often brought discomfiture acd loss 
as gam and victory The Dutch, Portuguese, and 
French, as well as they, were incessantly intriguing 
1 with the Hindu and Moslem 'courts for privilege or 
pre-eminence , andthe struggle, intermittently carried 
on, was quite as much with other European 'colonists 
as with suspicions Nawabas and Rajahs 1 

The war between the French and English, which 
was terminated by the treaty of Paris left the former 
scarce a remnant of their once great possessions’ on. 
the Coiomandel coast 'Ike feeble and eouupt Gro- 
> vemment-of Louis XV, took little trouble’ to devise 
Jneans for recovering what had been lost, and the flag 
of their ancient rivals now. floated peaceably over 
'many a fort and field that had long and bloodily 
been contended for. Nor seemed there any power re- 
maining all along that sh'ne whom the 'conquerors 
\need henceforth fear Masulipatam, and other man* 

9 
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time province® of the Nixam, wore already theirs 
Chinglepnt lying around Madras had been taken 
from the Nawab of the Carnatio Surat and Salsotto 
had recently boon wrested from thd Mahrattas and 
the Dutch began to fear for their possession m Ceylon 
In 170<5 three brothers were contending for the aius 
cud of the Doooan and each of them was ready to 
purchase English aid by the offer of half the rovon 
ttos of the seaboard provinces oalledthe Fivo Oircnra 
Nixam All prevailed bnt being sore pressed by the 
'Mahrattaa, ho agreed that the oovoted districts should 
bo committed to the charge of Hoissoin Ah half 
their reronaei to be paid to the Company on condi 
tioa of their affording holp in collecting thorn Bnn 
nunds from Delhi wore then seoretly obtained by 
Olivo conferring tho Circars on tho English in absol 
to sovereignty Bnt these when published, the 
Sonbahdar rofasod fo reoognise Forco and negotia- 
tion wore by turns omployed and at length a treaty 
of ootnpromiso was made by which the fiscal posseesion 
of tho Oiroars was yioldtnl to the Presideno) of Madras 
subject to the payment of a considerable tribute and 
an undertaking that the Company would in crory 
eront support tho Nixam agninst his enemies 'The 
tennro of those additional estates was that ooafeniejfr 
one of occnpanoy at a quit-rent defeasible for breach 
of covenant! But from that day to tho present it has 
boon treated as one of absoluto sovereignty 1 

One natiro power nlono had the presnmption to re- 
tain a seaboard tomtory Mysore was indeed without 
a navy worthy of the narao and without any apparent 
means of creating ono ; bo* to th« joalons oyo of poll 
tioal and commercial roon >poljr all things are jmjmi H e 
probable, impending, when it is desirable to find them 
so Disputes had sometime* arisen with the rulers of 
Mysore, but it was not until I7rt7 that an English 
corps commanded by Colonel Smith suddenly crossed 
the southern frontier* of the Carnatic, and took pos 
session of the nch and important province of Bara 
I lt»ist»ill ter/ cl tmUi Icdli J4 f lit 
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nrahal Wh y then, and not sooner, the latest apologist 
of English acquisition avows his inability to explain . 7 
The appropriation of a volume to the subject’ 
I would not, he says, afford a satisfactory or lucid ex- 
position of the events, or ot the motive of the actors ' 
engaged in them u it may be doubted,” adds the< 
historian, “whether the persons then forming the Bri- 
tish Government of Madras understoodtheirown.pohcy,, 
and it is quitecei tain that to all others xtmustaver 
remain inexplicable nl 

Baramahal was one of the most fruitful’ provinces: 
of Mysore, and from its position served to give that 1 ' 
inland realm access to the 'Indian Sea A long series, 
of domestic troubles had unnerved the vigour of the 
Mysorean Government, and opened the way for the: 
^ elevation of a Mohammedan soldier of fortune' to morei 
than a participation in the power and dignity of the 1 
ancient Hindu throne The Rajah wasstill permitted: 
to enjoy the pomp and luxuries of regal- captivity, 
but Hyder was sole Minister and General, and virtual- 
ly head of the State. Imperfect as the materials are: 
for enabliugus to estimate the genius and character 1 
of this singular mah, ^nough remains to testify thatj, 
as a leader and a ruler, he was of that stamp which sel- 
dom breaks the level of ordinary oapacity.. The power of 
creating internal organisation where he found decrepid' 
custom and incipient ariarchy, the vigom* he imparted to- 
the outworn mechanism of the administration both in.' 
peace and war , the aptitude he evinced for applying 
to the external defence of his country, and to the 
ternal development of its resources, the arte and 
ventions of a foreign civilisation, his- activity, his perse-: 
verance, self-reliance, his personal daring, and, above 
all, the instinctive faculty he possessed of attaching 
men to him, have sufficiently been attested by thosewbo,, 
having bearded him m an hour of weakness, learned 
tb tremble at his very name Rapacious, false, and 
cruel, no epithet of obloquy was probably unjust, as 
applied to his long and 1 chequered career ; but his 

1 Xhtrfiton’fl History oi British IncUn, Sra p, 111’. ' ' ’ 
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power, by the steady course of a system of policy 
whiohihie untaught genius had oreated, had roaohe^ 
p. height in 1767 which the surrounding Govornmont| 
could no longer afford to disregard The Hahrattin 
and the Nunm had their own quarrela wjth the formid 
able chief bqt the Company had not as yet b e0n 
brought ipfco collision with him On the contrary, 
throughout hia long reign they had always hitherto 
kept up with him friendly if not iptimate relation , 
and jf their expressi ms of esteem in later dors grew 
less sincere, oare was taken that tfyoy should be s^ 
lest at load, or perhaps a little loader oven than 
bofore It ip said to be a habit tp which diploma 
tuts are prone, to render thoir mntnaj salntationf 
more impressive as their schemes for oacli others 
rpin nppriacb maturity Of this wo shall not fail to 
meet with some edifying oxomple* by apd by 

Grievance against Hyder the Porqpauy had none, 
bnt part of the price premised for the Oircars was a 
dofensire allianco with the hixarn, and this wai now 
conveniently interpreted t > moon an offensire nmol 
against Mysirp Senngaj atam and Hyderabad hap 
pemng to bo et fend, tho occasion might bo improved 
by setung Boramabal Hyder • nsaal fortune appear 
ed to have deserted him m his wars with tho combine 1 
fores* of tho Mahrattns and the bixarm The frontiers 
of Mysore woro throatonod on the norfh and oast at 
one and the same time IIis resources woro still r«at, 
bnt it took them all to meet opposite dangers that 
wero converging open bis nnoidod kingdom Thu 
was the mtment chosen br the Council of Madras 
snddonly m\ ading his dominions It is true tbatlW 
wore, ap to the day when the invading corf » bogs’* 
their march not only at pon^o with Mysore bn' 
bound by terms of friendship and affiance *ftft R* 
formidable ruler Tut what of that 9 Though ruler 
still, he seuuod formidable pa longer ana was mere 
faith to stand in tho wav of tfco doar and m*rti(o*j 
of helping themselves ont of the etpostJ 
of their friend ? War* they to dhir him 


opportunity 
posseseions i 
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ImuTT!' fr0m t, '° 8 „ t,,nm "S b!ows »lro«a y dealt upon 
ad ! „ 0 'Tr 3 ? , 0, - tu . wait *'U tho Muh.Jus 

Uho r?« pnato AF^ ro ianro% thG " holQ of tho spoil? 
^S.w ! B Tr ,f ^“ d, "" d h ' 9 we, e too 

mined -I i 8 ' 10 ,' °PI’ 01 “'»»y slip They deter- 
£'i l r d ";e y- <■>>"'“'> lll 0 ,us '=l'-e i of the defence- 

then own ' A , tl ? llysorean territoiy nearest to 

of the })pq» an " ft UC 1 rao,eo ' °r> happened to be one 
worth appropriating BaiamAbal, they 

eestlot t he " c «f°rt h be numbered with the* pos*^ 

oriental J 7 ° V/ ^ Sudde n ^nqea that in 
himself Zh ° f /^ Ueufc 00c m fence, Hyder found 
nft{ . ° ved within a few weeks from both his 

ent L J> nem ' ea ’ a ^ d at fu)1 hb0lfc 7 to devote his 
nr!m m 6 i ? ° 1,3 foret S n f* ’ends With stof-n 
should i h ° abaTldor,od »H othei cares until he 

as iln,] y l at,Sfy the,n that tl,0 r had Seen quite 

desire tn\ HS terrifco,,0s as such visitors usually 
than ord ir> QC ° me aC< ^ UainfcGd Wltb > hut, with a more 
thin tin ^heV r rem '° n , y ’ }ie resoIved lie ^r to quit 
did he Vil^ a n S6en fch0m houie And scrupulously 
wind fell h ;V 0rd * With the speed of whlrl- 
lipon the no 6 W 10 6 wrafcb of tbe st 11 mighty chief 
to nmn/ h W ° f BaraiaaI ^ From' ’point 

'we? e hurled^ b l e8Sand P ani0 * s ^ rif, hen, the invaders 
hearllnr, a0 h across the bordeis, down, onwards 

discomfitui r tj 67 rearbed > w,fc h heavy loss and total 

waninfS e / the “ 0Und ofSfc Thomas Under the 

the Pi ^ adras ’ Kjder dictated a new treaty with 

st,p,,IaT,orthkt Sn nm m 0 na l tSp 1 rOV,Sl0 ' 18 Wa0 a 

b t ilafc) u cas ® his dominions were attacked 

Z™ '{*?“ n gn 6 “ e “y, ‘tor almuld furnish him w,i£ 
'bXa W 11 ' 0 "? o£ 3 <W”' To the humbled and 
sounds “to?/ l‘Z n of . Madr “ a stipulation 
top.oveameSoiaW. / P* ’■ “ “ was ^med 
and them, but , n 8 *T . l T' ” 0t ^ to hl “ 
pe.nle of I the „ V ““ c0 ” 8e q™”fes, to the 

Hyder found tl™/ Peninsula B y the * lm6 that 
7 found himself free to set about restoring tie ’ 

Ramona of Si* Thomae Munro, yol, i. ohap. jj, 
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Bomewhafc exhausted resources of his tingdom, th* 
year 1769 had closed, ipad ore his more peacesbls 
occupations were well begun, the Mahrattau were ones 
more upon the border His natural endeavour, under 
these circumstances, waa 10 present *f possible *e 
imposing an aspect to the enemy as to deter then 
from entering on a renewal of their devastating war* 
fare To effect this purpose he desired to shoff 
that the English were his allies in reality as 
as in name and in right of the treaty be had 10 
recently made, he demanded a moderato force fro# 
the Company In reply they alleged that their troopl 
wore few, their resources spent, and that they oonld 
not spare any which would be of use to him Thu, 
or some like excuse, was always ready whon no 
scheme of acquisition was in view j but whenever » 
prospact of annexation or mediatising, however peri- 
lous, was opened to them then heaven and earth were 
moved to raise supplies of men and arms Etyder 
was not the man however, to be outwitted thus Ho 
resolved to j ut their sincerity to the tost. If tbcf 
could not send a large force, ho would be content with 
a small one if they had not money available, he 
, would find it himself Hut thov persisted in refilling 
every requisition, and kept their trooj a shut up 1 b 
j garrison 

Meanwhile, the Mahratta tide poured down through 
the rich valleys of Mrior*f prorinco after i rovince 

* was ororrun by the irregular horsemen of the hills 
I The a^od chief in vain ont goneralted end defeated 

* them in a hundred fights and marches i tl ey wasted 
h»« territory as much in retreat as in advance, and 

f by dint of their locust numbers wrought all the ruis 
1 he had striven to avert Month after month the bars** 
ing conflict lasted, and ererj month llyJer appeal* 
to his M allies' at Madras for aid hot they dogpedi/ 
adhered to their purpose and 1 did not send a m» f 

to his assistance '» One j arty among them ervn do 

sired to espouse openly the side of the M ah rails* 
i v 1 1 » r u. 
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proposed a partition of Mysore, 'the President' and 
Council' preferred to behold their ally's kingdom 
wrecked by other hands, and the sight of a. Mysorean 
camp under the walls of Port George was still too 
recent in their momones 11 At length, In July 1771, 
Hyder was fain to purchase peace by extensive ees* 
8ious of terntoiy, and the paymeht of heavy contri- 
butions to 1 the Mahrnttas 1 Slowly did Mysore recover 
from the effects o‘f this fatal war Not all bis wounded 
pride nor thirst of vengeance could tempt him into 
hostilities for many years afterwaids > <He saw that 
his country could not be reciuited by a brief repose, 
and he resolutely maintained a strict neutrality fdr 
several years His old antagonists in 1777 ventured 
once more to assail him , and, f though deeply 
Exasperated against the English by their evasion of the 
treaty, he' was novt in'duoed to make a fresh proposal 
Requiring only a supply of' arms and stores, for which 
he Would pay, and a body of troops for whose cost he 
tvould provide ),J This, as before, was refused The 
veteiau bridled his resentment and went to seek ass^i- 
l&nts He found theifr main army ancamped near 
AdoUi , in a pitched battle he routed their imposing 
force, the scattered remnant of which retrehted hastily 
to their own land, and the Mahrattas from that day 
troubled him no more 

, While these events were taking place m India, the 
recognition of the independence of the American Colo- 
nies by Fiance had rekindled war between that power 
and Great Britain In the course cf 1778 Pondicherry 
and other towns, where the French still retained their 
factories, Were besieged, and after some resistance 
taken An expedition was likewise organised against 
Mahe, | place of no impeitance m itself, hut, as the 
last relic of the conquests of Dnpleix, worth seizing, 
and worth crossing an ally’s territory to seize Mahe 
Was situated m one of the provinces of Mysore, and 
consequently was under the protection of its ruler 

1 Mill book V .''hap. ir 

2 Mill, book V. ebap f. _ _ „ 



The Company well knew, however, that hia content 
to their investing ltwaainot likely to be obtained, 
and they alleged, not without some trnth, that Hyder 
had lately shown an inclination to cultivate a greater 
intercourse with the French than he formerly had 
done ‘They aknowledged that had not the treaty 
o! 1769 been eradod, he never would havo sought 
other allies than themaevea * i and it is now unqoa 
Btionable that up to the year 1770 ho had no treat* 
with the French. When, however, the boleaguerinent 
of JIaho commenced, Hyder loudly protestod ond 
finding his expostulations diaregardoa, he declared 
that if Mahe tho old fall he would invade the Carnatic. 
The siego was persisted in, and on tho 19th March 
1779, ilahe surrendered 

Tornble is the record left by ejo witnoaies of the 
long delayed retribution taken by Hyder on tho poa 
nossinns of the English — imperishable is the oloqnenco 
which derotod itu beat efforts to tlie commemoration 
p( that foarfal scone On every point the Garnatio 
frorttior was assailed towns and villages we>ro ocau 
piod and laid undor contribution tho oitios worn 
bosiogod tho crops everywhere consummod or flrtul 
Tboy who had taken tho guardianship of tbo country 
ftorn its nattro princes, and who had now prorokod 
this fearful inroad had taken no precautions adequate 
to rosist it. Thoy said, in oxtonnatlon of their neglect 
that thoy were unable — a poor excuse! They bad 
wrested tho direction and the raotxna ef poblln defence 
fnm those who if cot tbo best fitted to g» vtm had 
at least an menraparaMr better right Ij rule than 
they and now in tbomidU of darken* theif cupi 
ditv un I in apn tly had draw* d wn thsv loft their 
inn luuinry subject tt tho mercy «f a rnthlris foe 
7 her had usurped the Mrrreiknty of the Carialio,— - 
vrha a commentary was their confession that the/ 
were wholly nnable to defend tt f Th«y affected 1° 
lowai) the jad condition of the pe'ple, and m h*ir 
letters horse implored the sympaihj, and strore t* 
t UdLUsk » ttjjkt 
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kindle tbo indignation, of tho Government and tho 
public ill England against Hyder All But the dispo- 
sition of tho people, who had now had experience of 
the comparative benefits of indigenous and exotic 
rule, lias been wurten for oui loarnmg. The great 
historian of Anglo-India tells ns that, amid all the 
devastations committed hy his troops, Hydor was less 
detested as a destioj or than hailed as a deliverer 
While Colnel Cosby, the English commander, found 
himself m great distress for intelligence, which by no 
exertion was he able to procure, o\ery motion of his 
was promptly communicated to Hydor by tho poopla 
of the country. In an official letter he says, f< Thero 
is no doubt that Hydor has greatly attached the inha- 
bitants to him 5,1 

The sincerity of their preference was signally 
Illustrated by an incident mentioned by Muuro. 
When the main artny was endeavounng to re- 
unite with Bailhe’B corps, three men were found near 
the road, who were told by the General, that if they 
would conduct linn to Bailhe, he would reward them, 
but if they should misguide him, he would instantly 
put them to death They walked at the head of the 
army, with halters round their necks, and conducted 
them to the side of a lake, where the road ternunat- 
ted 3 They were suffeied to escape, though Munro 
does not conceal his indignation at the lenity manifes- 
ted towards men who, without the expectation even 
of one farewell cheer from their countiymen, thus 
deliberately prepared to sacrifice themselves, bnch 
is the perverting spirit of conquest, and such, too, is 
the instinctive ' love of country 1 The self-devotion 
of these men determined probably the fate of Baillo. 
His corps had been unwisely separated from the 
main body, and on the 8th and 9th of Septembei , it wa3 
pursued and'nearly surrounded by the host of Hyder. 
Anxiously he wrote to the British General apprising 
him of his situation, and reposing by irregular night- 

1 Mill, hook V chap v 

2 Munro, vob i ohap. ii 
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marches to endeavour to elude the vigilance of the 
enemy uutil relief could be afforded him The entire 
force under Sir Heotor Munro was at once put in 
motion On the second day they heard distinctly 
the sound of continued firing and had they known 
the country, there is now no doubt that they would 
have come up in time, if not to avert a confliot, at 
least to cover a retreat But the precious hour* wore 
spent in wearisome and ineffectual attempts to find 
the road and the very night they rotumod in despair 
to their quarters at Oonjevram the doom of Batlfto a 
corj s w is sealed. At sunrise on the lOtli September, 
they behold themsoUes hemmed in on all sides by the 
Mysorean army under the command of Tinpoo Saib 
Hour after hour they witlist >od unbroken tho terrible 
onslaughts of the onetnv The hope of aid sustaiuod 
them long j after that — despair At length outworn, 
they sank d wn man by man on the ground whore 
they had defied thoir myriod foes throughout tbs 
murderous day overwhelmed but unconquored 1 
No furthor attompt was made to oppose the mrft 
•Ion and the mam array forthwith rotreatod to Madras 
So ray id was their march that two hundred men 
lielongtog to a Highland regiment dropped down 
from absr Into oxhaustmn having been comjellrd to 
march thirty inilea during n sultry day * Amongst 
the baggai > e IaVop during tl is retreat were tho mill 
Ury paper* lielnnging to I rl M Lfod, the second 
in command and these contained a j Inn for the 
reduction and appropriation o r II «-der * d iminions.* 
How far tho perusalof such a d cumnat was ealrolat 
rd to apj case the triumphant chief s resentment it 
js ontjeresar/ to apernJale On the 3c 1 Noretnher 
Arcot fell The I rttah was taken by atorrn, and the 
t »wn was controlled to surrender The inhabitant 
were treated with humanity j no plundering «r li ease 

I W 1 1 « Ttfet'fksl rt«ut*-* j J Stssi* 

9 Mi* i LI i f It 
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r r ' allowed, “meiy one vas continued in the enjoy- 
ment of his fo.tuno, ami all who liad hold places 
uiidei the ,il> icu'intd them ; ” to tlie English 
owners . ho w ore tiken pnsonets, Hyder gave money 
t" pun ido loi tlien necessities 1 The minor c’tiea 
now ojioneo. then gates .u d the general disaffection 
a. as no longer hidden At the close of 1780 the 
authorin' of tho Oouij, m\ extended little beyond tho 
pieeinc ts of hladi as C • i y in tlie ensuing spring, 
h<u,e\cr loin tou emontb a rived from Bengal, and a 
squ ulron appealed oil tho coast Sn Eyro Cooto 
succeeded to tho ( onnn.ind and ventuied to advance 
against H \ del lie was twice seveiely worsted by 
the \etetain chiet, and tho English were at the end 
of the season beaten bach once more to St. Thomas’ 
Mound The\ soon began bo suffer from disease, and 
to the horrou of disease wore added those of famine 
Hundreds died daily in the streets, no means of 
reliof existed, and those who survived were hourly 
doomed to see the dead-<;arts trail their piles of 
unshiouded corpses outside tlie rampaits, where huge 
trenches foi promiscuous banal had been made But 
death, while busy with the enemies of Hydei, found 
time to seek hi u also, ut the moment wdien his 
vengeance had been sated 1 o the full, and tlie renown 
of Ins gernns had reached its zenith, the strength 
of Ins constitution, though sigularly great, gave 
way, and the greatest spirit whose presence India has 
m lattei time c onfessed was summoned from its earth- 
ly wanderings 

The death of Hydei Ah m the winter of 1782 did 
not terminate tlie war The event was concealed by 
Burma and Kishna Rao, t vo Brahmin Ministers in 
whom he had placed special conBdence, until his 
eon, then at a distance of '<00 miles, could reach the 
camp Tippoo found himse f at the head of an army 
of 100,000 men, with three crores of rupees m the 

1 Muuro to! i chap n Hot thii demeanour waa requited will 
bo ceeu m the n-»rrunve, grthcred chiefly from the Burnt witnesaet 
of the taking of Serwgnp >taiu 
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treasury/ besides wealth m jewels to a vast amount* 
Early in tie spring General Matthews inraded Mysore 
from the side of Malabar ahd ere the season closed 
Onure, Mangolore, and Ananporo were in Ins hands 
Excessive ornelties wore perpetrated in tho reduction 
of these places, » rders boing given to pat to the sword 
every man bond within the Walls with arms in Ins 
hands 1 The inhabitants were likewise subjected to 
unlimited extortion, not wo may be sure, to gratify 
any vulgar Inst of rapine, but just that they might be 
taught an early and impressive lesson of the superior 
benefits of European rale in the cuarso of the camp 
aign, Eednor was captured, and recaptured by lippoo 
as well os Mangalore General Matthews was taken 
prisoner, and was supposed to hnvo been pnt to death 
in prison His successor, General btuurt, failed to 
’-edeem tho prostigo he had lost and Ln rd Maoartney, 
ok of the suffering and slaughter around him and 
r to tho incentives of Hastings, who was all for 
Continuing the ei nfliot offored to raako peace 

In March 178-1 peace was signed, the basis of its 
torras being a mutual restoration of all conquest made 
during tho war hi r some years tho I'onmsula, which 
was nor governed by four great powers — tho Maha 
rattas, the Nitatn Tippoo, and the Cumj any— enjoyed 
comparative roposo A few minor states wore goffered 
to maintain a nominal independence, under tho exacting 
fnendshij »f one ur other of the greater power* j ana 
from this circumstance mroso tho pretext for tbs second 
war with Mysore 


M U book r 



CHAPTER XII. 

F I V A L INDIA BILLS. 

1782—1786. 

f l There is a tribunal for md.v.danln, m there pone for nationp? Ip 
there no law bj winch bodiea of men noting in a foci il and political 
^ capacity are Jiouml to net with £ feli,t> and confidence in their 
jnntaal jnccrcoprse^ The obligations of ju-jtioc arc funuamentnl, 
and nre not to be violated by ain subsequent or adventitious eyttom 
whatsoever n 


— J ANSritUTHKB j 

A T the beginning Qf 17b2 ; America was lost, and 

Parliament once more grew anxious about India 
Ifisled by a volubly and accomplished Minister, who 
for years had contrived to retain the favour of the 
Court and of large majorities m both IJouses, vast 
pstablishments by sea and l^nd had beep ,kept up> at 
extravagant cost, to preserve our empire m thp A^est, 
yet it had not been preserved On the v 19th October 
J.781, the Just army sent to reduce the colonies liadj 
under Lord Cornwallis, surrendered at Yorktown, and 
all hope of retrieving the .duster had been aband- 
oned , Mortified ambition turned its eyes toward? the 
East Another empire ,was growipg there or, if dply 
fostered and nurtured, t it might grow , Bpt strapge 
■tales weie continually fold of errors and misdeeds • 
and the inquiries that had slumbered , since 177-2 were 
renewed at the instance of the pame men whojjad then 
endeavoured to invite Parliament to take lijto its owu 
hands direct responsibility and control. Dundaa 
moved for a Select Committee, , the jeport of whlich 
strongly ooudemne^ the conduct of Sir Thomas Rfim- 
1 Debate on the Kohillo Charge Impeachment of Warren Haa- 
tmgB, 2d June 1786, 
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bold and of 'Warren Hastings Barke at the same 
time moved for a Select Committee to inquire into 
financial on i judicial abases Its report ceusured in 
ni meaiarod term* Sullivan the Chairman of the 
Court of Director*, and Sir Elijah Impey A bill of 
pains and ueaalties wai introdm od against Sir Th > 
mas Rumbled for his abuse of power as Governor of 
Madras and an address to the Crown wa* voted to 
recall Sir Elijah Impey for the corruption pud op| res 
*ioa of which he had beengmlty as Chief-Justice of 
the Supreme Court The last of a string of forty four 
resolutions adopted by the House declared it to be 
the duty of tho Directors to recall Hasting* but this 
tho Board declinod to do as thoy wore not bound to 
tnko directions from one branch only of the Legisla 
ture When Lord North « Admmstration fell that 
by winch it was suocoedod undertool, to frame a corn 
prohonsive and pannanent measnre for the govern- 
ment of India L>rd Rockingham** demise drove For 
and Burlco for a time into opposition j and Lord She! 
bum© looking round for allies wherorer thoy might 
bo found thought of resorting to Hastings a* one 
whoso talents might materially aid tho Administration 
both in tho'Onbmet and iu Parliament On receipt 
of fresh tidings regarding Choyto Singh Daodas 
brought np a second report from too Secret Committee 
renewing tho qneitlon of recall. A Court of Proprie- 
tors forthwith assembled, In which this proceeding 
was den mneod, and tho Directors wore warned not 
to supersede tho Goromor-Oeneral without their 
previous assent To thi* defiance of the Hoa»e 
of Commons thoy wore no doubt emboldened 
by tho tone of Lord Shelburne and Colonel Barre 
who warmly defended the potiey of listings In a 
letter to Lord Shelburne, * when hirst Minister, t&* 

\ icoror disclaimed tho authorship of the Mahratta 
war It ongina ed he said with tnO B^ard of Direr 
tore and tho Presidency of Buabay It was begnft 
without his Lnowledgo, and npoa grounds which be 
* L*iUr lt\k DvMatar Ittl 
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disapproved, bnt finding tlie Bombay Government 
committed to its penis aud consequences, lie suppoi- 
ted them heaitilj , and he asserted that it was he who 
saved the Carnatic ‘‘Foigive me then the boast, 
when I add that 1 have been the instrument of iescu- 
mg one Piesidency fiom infamy, and both from anni- 
hilation ” 

In 1783 the Coalition Cabinet devolved once more 
on Burke the task of prepanng an India Bill It was 
mtioduced by Fox on the I8th November, and pressed 
through all its stages m the Lower House before the 
Christmas holidays. A Boaid ot seven peisous, to 
hold office for four yeais, weie named m the Bill, and 
as vacancies fell they were to be filled up by the 
Ciown These were to constitute a new department to 
which the entire direction of Asiatic affairs was to be 
confided A subordinate Boaid of eight fora like 
term was to supeunfend the commercial affairs of the 
Company, which thenceforth was to be relieved of 
all political functions Supplementary provisions 
were designed settling once and for all the rights of 
the native princes and piopnetors m relation to the 
paramount power , rendering highly penal the receipt 
under any form of bribes or presents by persons hold- 
ing office, civil or military , fiscal, or judicial and putting 
an end to monopolies of all descriptions It was indeed, as 
its eloquent authors declared, aimed against all those 
perversions of justice and political iniquities by which 
individuals had enriched themselves at the cost of the 
Indian people, and to the dishonour of the English 
name Pitt, G-renville, and Wiiberforce oppposed the 
measure, as giving too much power to Ministers Jen- 
kmson, who was understood to speak the personal 
sentiments of the King, characterised it as an attempt 
on their part to render themselves too strong for the 
sovereign , and Scott (afterwards Lord Eldon) made a 
maiden speech m which he compared the Board of 
seven to the Apocalyptic Beast with seven heads ari- 
sing out of the sea, an angary of human woes unspea- 
kable. By decisive majorities, however, it passed 

i 1 
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through *11 ita ptages in the Lower Home, and evoked 
no symptom* of unusual hostilitv when brought up 
to tho Lor^* The intention was not disguised of in 
persedmg Hosting* ps a fitting tin Iimmary to the 
inauguration of now policy founded on now principle* 
and nothing more inflamed the anger of tho Court and 
its antipathy Lord Mansfield waroid Minister* that 
if they attacked Hastiugs they \ ould loso thoir India 
Bill and npin themselves j and George III .declared 
bis belief that if he were recalled, India l^onld bo in 
jeopardy 

The Kmg roaolved at anv risk, t ► bo rid of Mini* 
tor* whom he hated A card in bis handwriting au 
thorised Lord Tomplo t » tell the poor* individually 
that his Majesty would rogard as in a personal enemy 
pny raaq who voted for the Bill Tho 17| per Hunso 
consistod at the time of 100 menibors of whom the 
chiof of tho groat Whig families worn by far tho 
and most influential But the Court wa* 
oworfnl tho Anglo-Indian interest print mid tho 
coalition Cabiprt anj opnlar ont-of d torn and on tho 
17th December tho bill was rojoefed by a majority of 
nineteen Next dar F«x and North were dismissed; 
and Pitt called to power 

In tho now Parliament tho youlhfnl Minister had 
majority and in thp pessiou of 178 i was passed tho 
rival lndta Bill which Jong boro his name As oftg» 
nally framed its dofe ts re ro uamorous Thcr rror® 
Joid bare by Francis ,D * *per»cb foil of glJtiermg 
jarcasm and mcisivo reasoning Tho fnejporfnred 
Premier’s 6r*t essay in Jeglslati »n Lad failed the 
machine of subtle contrivance would not work itmuU 
be taken to pieces while still new, and pat t gether 
again with fragments roor* or lets numen as fr to the 
workshop of contemned rivals Its I lasted check* 
were *r> perfret that, instead of balancing one trelW 
and easing further action if was felt upon r f^tfoos 
tliat ther coaid nnlv brinj, all jragns* to a ■ and 
It was clear that responsibility wooll * ** rendered 
illusory by the empirical separation of trusts ard by 
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the complication of dotails Parliament bad discar- 
ded its wisest and truest counsellors in the matter, and 
followed the advice of clerks and changelings. Fran- 
cis, who seldom earned with him so completely the 
attention of the House, paid just tribute to the years 
of unrequited toil and care Burke had devoted to 
unrai oiling the errors and misdeeds committed in 
India , and with a tenderness of sympathy and hearti- 
ness of homage of which he was not doomed capable, 
he utteied prophetically that consolation to the woun- 
ded and worn spirit of lus friend which, sooner than 
he expoeted, public opinion confirmed “lam not 
here to pronounce his panegyric, nor, if I weie equal 
to tho task, would I venture to undertake it, it would 
lead ine to reflections that would utterly discompose 
me — -to the recollection of virtues umewarded, and of 
services growing grey under the neglect, if not ingra- 
titude, of lus country If fame be a reward, he posse- 
sses it already , but l know he looks foiward to a 
higher recompense He considers and believes, as I 
do, that in some other existence the vntues of men 
will meet with letribution, where they who hare faith- 
fully and gratuitously served mankind ‘shall find the 
generous labour was not lost 3 ” 1 The omission of 
the right of appeal to jury drew forth the allusion 
to the memory of Chatham, the ambiguous drift of tlie 
concluding words of vvlnch were long leraembeied and 
resented “ Had such an attempt been made when a 
great man wb(> is now no more, bad a seat in ithis 
House, he would have started fiom the bed of sickness, 
he, would have solicited some friendly hand do deposit 
hm on this floor, and from this station with amonai- 
ph 5 s- vice would have called the kingdom to aims” 
He paused, and looking steadilv at the Fust Mimstei, 
he added, in a tone of moffable regret, “but he 'is 
dead, and has left nothing m this world that in dhe 
least resembles him," 2 By the provision of the amen- 
ded Act, the Grovernor-G-euei al had been invested 
1 i 1 Parham enbary DebitPB, vol xxv’ 1 > '> ' 

5 'Debate 6u the Amended lalia Bill, Jalyl7S4 ' - 
10 
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and in one instance they exercised tbefr power of 
recall Bat generally speaking, Government found 
means of oarryzng their point in the city, and dls 
agreements of a senons uatnre seldom arose between 
the two Board* which, according to law, formed the 
doable government The statue of 1784 oitabluhed 
a Byitem which balanced tho authority of tbo Oonri 
of Directors by n Board of Opntrol named by the 
Crown, and removable with tho Administration to the 
day, but which was practically invnrtod with anch 
privileges and hodgod round by such form* as effect 
ually to bo exempted from .accountability to Parlift 
mont It was tho converse in ovary ro*|>ect of the 
rebooted plan I ox would havo mado Parliament 
su | roine in the affairs of India j Pitt would havo the 
Crown understanding clearlv what moasurelee* in 
flueme this system must givo the Miuistor 

Burke opposed tho lait Pitt* India Bill which ho 
foreiaw would croate an otfoclual screon for a policy 
of aggrandisement and opprn»uon like that already 
braudod by Committoo* of tho Ilouio of Gormnonf 
Dospoirru^of logislativo reform, ho turned hi* thought* 
to the duty of oxposmg, and if possible of bringing 
to j uuiahiuont post dclmqnoncioi Late in 
session he asked for paj ors regarding tho partition 
of Oude Maj jr Scott, tho acknowledged agent of 
Ilnstingf seconded the motion for their production, 
ms cortain to vindicate the conduct of tbo \ icoroy 
Government, Uioro wary mado ro*ervation» saying 
there might bo »omo thing* that ought not to to In 
con»ider»tolv dUaloied Burke waxed wroth k 1 »ng 
debate entoid tho hack* of G»rerninnnt irmlraU/ 

el erred the threat* of the great or-nf-r an 1 1 Hi 

brought the altercation t an *>n 1 hr r»l»mg a t otnl 
of form Parke, laying hi* han I « n one of the 8 U l 
C iramittce < tej ort* trliit-li Uy o, or ihn table wlih 
I* pcs drliberati m «ai J ‘ I swear hr tl if !**»• k if 1 * 
tbo wrong* dene t i humanity rn the Latiern w 
shall to avenged n lh/>*o who hai# inflicted lh*“v 
They will find wlenlhe meoiuro of their Jmqaiiy H 
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full, that Providence was not> asleep The wrath of 
Heaven a ill sooner or lalet fall upon a nation that 
suffers with impunity its rulers thus to oppress the 
v>eak and innocent }> He then gave notice of Ins in- 
tention to move in the following session for a full 
inquiry into the alleged crimes of the G-ovornor- Gen- 
eral, and of Ins determination to seek fiom Paiha- 
merit reparation for the wrongs of India. 1 

On the 28th of Febiuarj,Fox moved for con Aden ti- 
al papeis which, if produced, would show, ho said, 
the injustice of sequestiatmg ceitam provmcos of the 
Carnatic, to pay the usurious debts claimed by civil 
servants of Madras from the Naw.ib of Arcot These 
transactions wei e of a kind denounced by the Commit- 
tee of Enquiry, and interdicted by the recent India 
Bill Nevertheless they weio now scieened by the 
newly-constituted Board of Control of which Hundas 
was the head, and lu spite of the mefutable speech 
delivered by Bui ke, but sixty-nme inembeis were 
■found ready to divide in favour of the motion This 
result was mainly attributable to the direct interest 
which two of the immsteual majority had m the ret- 
ention of the mortgaged provinces foi the liquidation 
'of their unrighteous claims Richard Atkinson, a 
Government contractor, had obtained a seat m the 
House, and had become a sort of extra whip fok the 
Government He was laigely connected with Paul 
Benfield, who, having gone out early in life to Mad- 
ras as an engineer, 'had tnrned money-lendei theie on 
an extensive scale, fleeced the Prince of Arcot and 
othei natives^ and returned home to buy an estate in 
'Heitfordshire, a town house m <3rosvenor Square, and 
n‘o fewer than seven rotten boroughs, whose iepresent- 
atiVes at will were among the safe votes on which 
the new minister could rely For the moment the 
allies 1 m corruption carried their point, and the lll- 
assigned over 'fated districts of the Carnatic wete 
to pay the debts contracted by the improvident Nawab’ 
‘Atkinson did not'long survive to enjoy' hiS Bhare of 
1 Parliamentary History, vol, unv p 1272. 
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the gam and Ben field, like no man j others ■who made 
haste to ho rich, ovorstretohed himself in speculation, 
became a bankrupt, and died in franco in abject 

want 

Hastings by this time had had enough of pro-con* 
gular oule and Hyder being dead, and the war with 
the IT ibrattna at an end, he deemed the time propiti 
ous fo returning home Through a long -continuance 
of toil and danger he had held his persistent way, and 
at length the obatrnotions that had luthorto barred 
his upward path ( to opuleuoo, farno, powor, and dignitjr, 
Boemod to be overcome Lord bholbume in one Cabine , 
and Lord Ihnrlow in anothor, had assured him of the 
favour of tho Crown and that tbo honours of tho poor 
age awaited him The Chancellor had even gone so 
far as to say, that to the sympathy of Warren nestings 
and the influence of his namo, was in no small 
dogroo attributable the fall of the Coalition and the 
establishment of his frionds in jrower declaring thst 
ho knew n man wh > cat so great a figure on the stage 
of tho world and that hie influence had been potoutly 
felt in tho recent ohango of Administration It would be 
nngratoful, therefore in tho new Cabinet if he were 
neglected Tho faithful ilaiOr 8cott nuggettod 
Jesford as a smtablo title tJ»o Cbnucollor approved, 
and wished the affair to be left in bis hand* Lord* 
\\ ryrooutl , Gower Sidney, and Carmarthen agreed in 
supporting In* view, and nothing was wanted but 
the tirs Minister « consrot lbtt was *prci»us in 
flattering acknowledgement of | ublic service* render 
od Jut ho had dilbcnlty about the vote o| ’ censnro 
carried by Dundav in 1771 He was nit himself i# 
3 arliament at the lime, ami f*cri »n ally therefore re 
irni not etnbarra»wd by the vote 1 Lo charge* L* 
said, on which »l was found* 1 were ndicol m« ana 
absurd, and werr o* he really lh oght fully t* •* 
ted, yet until it* sting of it e ref doth nt wa* d ae 
Ktrtr hr a vote of thankc, he did not bow b# •* vI 
with I ropne r advM- Ltf Majoty to vtnf 
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honour upon Hastings 1 Thurlow continued to urge 
the point, and in an mtoiview at Putney, pressed tho 
Minister to say what woie his real objections. Pitt 
replied that there were four Tho Governor-Gonoral 
had sought to extend our teriitones in India, a policy 
of which he strongly disapproved , he had forfeited 
the confidence of the native princes ; he had frequent- 
ly disobeyod the ordois of the Court of Directors, find 
ho had created enormous salaries in Bengal to giatify 
those attached to lam The Chancellor pressed ior 
instances, and when Pitt confessed himself at fault, 
he laughed at him for knowing as little about India as 
the rest of his colleagues - About the same time 
Hastings wrote to 1ns wife m England that he was not 
to be deceived by the fair words of the Minister, 8ome 
of whose expi essions, when introducing las India 
Bill, had mortified him deeply, and whose purpose 
was to keep him fiom returning home until the new 
Administration should have had time to strengthen 
itself without las aid Pull of chagrin, he vowed that 
he would disappoint las enemies by resigning his post 
ere they wished him to do so , and this threat he car- 
ried into execution m January 1785 In laving down 
the office, he congratulated the Directors that at last 
they weie rid of him ; and applying to himself, in 
scornful irony, the words of Pitt, he wrote . “I am in 
this act the fortunate instrument of dissolving the 
frame of an inefficient Government, pernicious to your 
interests and disgraceful to the national character 4,3 
In reality, his exultation was great. As he looked 
back over the twelve years of his viceregal reign, and 
reviewed the opposition he had overcome, and the de- 
nunciations he had braved, words of haughty triumph 
broke irom him He had found the treasury empty, 
and the Executive infirm, he restored the finances 
and invigorated every department “I was a man 

1 Conversation with Major Scott, Qleig’s Life of Hastings, vol lii 

* Conversation with Major Scott, G'eig’s Life of Hastings, vol. jii, , 

3 Letter to Directors, January 1785 i 
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unknown, unprotected, and unconnected at borne, and 

f ouesjod ot no other influence abroad than that which 
_ had acquired by my own knowledge and practice, in 
the credit which tho success of my measure a imp res- 
eed on the people of Qindnitan, and iq tho attach 
ment of my fellow servants and oitnen* For six 
year* 1 was thwarted and msnltod oponlv br the rent 
of the Council But evou dunngthat timo thoy neror 
tried to take the current ot bnamosa ont of my band* 
whilo I was sustained by consciousness of greator 
ability and tnent I antlered in pationoo I did my 
doty when I could 1 waited for better and more last- 
ing moans no act or word escaped me no moanness 
of submission evor afforded my assailants the triumph 
of a moment over mo my antagonists siokonod died, 
and fled I maintained my ground nnobangod, nei 
tier tho health of my body nor tbo rigour of my mind 
for a moment deserted me” 1 'Well might Barko de 
clare that this w«s no ordinary offendor, bat in every 
senso a Captain General of iniquity * 

A* President and Gorornor General, Hastings had 
borno locally irresponsible rulo in India for twelvo 
years. Everywhere ho had changod tho anclont land 
msrks and added Cold to flold He Had Siam and 
takon possession and be could point alike to the 
spoils of war the triumphs of diplomacy and tho sag 
mentation of revenue as the proofs of his rigour and 
success in administration Bsggarod pnneos, impo- 
verished towns mud a starving peasantry might curao 
M* namo bnt tho Board of Directors and tho Board 
Control found fault at all tn him and if ho had 
rnr chrd hiu self had ho not aided tenfold to tho 
n^h-sefb^ masters? Great merchants in tho city 
and hu,b Minster* of bta e applaqded him, and ho 
h* i * » of approval from the Woolsack, 1 ork Mint 

tf>r, an l tl» Throne Ml hailed h>v return as that of 
a c inquwmf who had won for his ci antry a new pm 
f ,r * * '“osate for ll e old one lately lost Who 

sl aid pairsst nth testin^nr / 

Icrttfi id,, * {),►£ t;u 
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Nevertheless, tlie clerks in the finance department 
of Leadenhall Street were much exercised m spirit by; 
the question — Did conquest pay? The financial re- 
sults of his adramslration are thus summed up by one 
■who had the privilege of access to every detail of the 
accounts In 1772 the G-overumonb receipts were 
£2,373,650, and the expenditure £ 1, 705, 279, leaving 
£6o8,37l to be divided betwteen shareholders,- bond- 
holders, and holders of office at home In 1785 the 
income vims £5,315 197, and the expenditure £4,312, 
519, leaving a blance of £1,002,678. On the other 
hand, the debt m India was augmented from £1,850, 
866 to £10,464,955, while a large increase of liabili- 1 
ties to the Home Grovei nment and to private creditors 
had accumulated “ The administration of Hastings 
added £12,500,000 to the total debt of >the Company, 
and the interest, at 5 per cent , of this additional debt 
was more than the amount of the increased revenue.” 1 

These nett results were not indeed disclosed at the 
time m such a form as that the public at large might 
understand them. According to the established cus- 
tom m such matters, they were permitted only to see 
the light piecemeal, and then enveloped m so many 
disguises and> swathed m 'so many deceptive folds 
of extenuation, that no one could feel sure that he 
knew What they Were ft would never have done 
to let naked truth be seen Othello’s occupation 
had been gone Hundieds and thousands, who 
had benefited largely by the process of absorption 
and exaction were ready-to testify how profitable was 
the work 1 It was not the field or the owners of the 
field that were benefited, but those who drove 1 the 
ploughshare through its bosom, and made away with 
such gleanings as each could secure of its fruit, 
t Mrs. HastmgB was sent home to prepare good 
seciety for her husband’s appearance m its circles 
Whig duchesses refused to know her as a divorce , but 
Queen Charlotte received her at court with every 
mark of distinction, and great 1 ladies without number 
' ” 1 Sill’d History of British India, vol iv p. 442. 
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crowded tor talons and boaited of the curious and 
preoioa* gift* which she bestowed Royalty itself did 
not rofnse to accept the nmqne present of an ivory 
bedstead, elaborately carved and the wit* of Brook©’* 
had no end of stone* abont the gome aud pearls which 
fell from ilanon * hair, or dropped from her gorge- 
ous tram This indiscreet ostentation* and the wttll 
mure unwise audacity of Scott, was not without its 
effect* perhaps, in rebinding the ombors of Bnrko’a 
indignation, and fanning into flam© tho resontmont 
of Franoi* 

On th© 30th of Jane Hasting* returned to England 
and ho w»b received by King, Minister*, and nobles 
with ©very demonstration of respect Burk© lo*t no 
time in giving notice that, qi tho session wa» then *0 
far advanced he would when tho Hon*o ro-assemblod 
radeern hi* pledge of demanding that atrict inqulsi 
tion be made into recent viceregal act* Ho sj ent 
the antnmn at Boaoonaflold ia further study and con 
teraplation ©f his tosh exchanging confidences by 
letter with Fox and Francis, the firat of whom would 
gladly hare dissuaded him from an undertaking of 
success in whirh be himtelf hod littlo hopes, bat the 
■duty of which Junto* concurred with him in thinking 
imj/er»tire In tho dark ohomher* of hi* imagery, 
the scene* of daring ■pohation and harrowing injui 
tic© which had been sketched by Francis wore filled 
in with every detail of oriental life aad coloured with 
all it* t.lew lo tho solitude of hi* study and of his 
rambles in the wood*, he began to paint those mar 
veUon* histone pictures the like of which has never 
l>r-»n seen in our day, and the effect of which upon 
the mind of Parliament and the nation he did not at 
tie time v*n ore to estimate Ha knew that th# hig 
party sr*s utterly broken br the lategeoeral election 
that e* thoio who had retained their seat*, very few 
fart'd a jot for India and only recalled with bitter 
nets ths fart that it was to the India Bill tho rma of 
»Uir party was cetrcsiLly if nut altogether duo On 
tbs «t# of th* union, at a meeting of the opposition 
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chiefs at Burlington House, the preponderant feeling 
.unmistakably was against risking fuitlier battle on 
this ill-fated ground But Burke was inflexible. It 
was the great occasion of his life, and though all 
the men of fashion and fortune around the Duke of 
Portland should deseittlie cause, he told them plainly 
that he had made up his mind to go on Seeing him 
thus firm, Fox remained faithful , and a young coun- 
tryman of his own, who had aheady made his maik 
m debate as a in an of surpassing eloquenoe and wit 
•volunteered his service as a subaltern, as little dream- 
ing as his leader that by ham, m the gieat struggle 
the higliest honours of the fight would be borne away’. 
This was Bichard Bnnsley Sheridan. 



chapter xtn 


iruTtr ox m cries, 

1787—1788 

■n baifnM* of this day ti not th* bailor*! of this mao. It I* not 
wVt'i^r th oriontr at Iba bir ba ftwn 1 Ion went or faUty* 
bit wb»tb4f milltoo of BMOSJnd bill bo mill mlwible or hippy 
EiJol m I ■oJoi prlncOf atteotlra tnba* aaffeilofr nation* differ 
l r la lair* t WWW aal in by tb* prorUioro ofQodare 

bU l-l Iq cm c^insod c itm and art now boeoma Mppllaala at 

JMt blf M 

— £OMOKD DOKCJt 1 

O N the 4th April 1787 Barke brought forward oloron 
a eolation* against Hosting* 

Tbo first coaat of tho indictment charged him snth 
injastioo cruelty, and treachery In hiring British 
a)ldior* to extirpata tbo Rohilla* 

Z \\ ith cranltr to tho Emperor Shah Alam, in 
srithboUmg his tribato t 

3 W ith ext irtion and oppro**ion in the case of 
tho H*j»h of Ri'naret 

4 With ill treatment of tho family of tho Vizier 
of Oade 

m »th improvidence and injmtico in his polioy 
t mards arackabad t 

fi \\ ith reducing Oado from ft gardon to a 
c i tl 

7 \\ ith sin~tsontng extravagant contracts and 

tt*ir4»n*M salaries 

8 With receiving money egaifttt tho order* of 
* n ib t l«ptirba*al > CrJ Islrtuy |7|3 
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^hG Company and the Act of Parliament, under secret 
engagements, and using the same unwarrantably • 

9 With resigning b'y proxy with a view to re,- 
sume his office : 

10. With treacliery to Muzaffir Jung, his ward" 

11 With enormoils extiavagauce 'in bribery to 
enrich favourites and dependants * 

Five other chaige$ were subsequently laid upon 
the table. The great offender petitioned to be heard 
m his defence at the bar “Everybody, ^ he wrote, 
“ came to ask me why I had done so impiudent a 
thing ; everybody condemned it ; all except my gieat 
friend the Chancellor I had but five days granted 
me to defend myself against eleven historical libels, 
to which five more were added before the second 
day of my appeal an ce f> Great was the cunosity to 
hear him, and all paits of the House were crowded, 
Every ear was strained, and eveiy eye fixed to catch 
the expected accounts' of eloquent indignation But 
eloquence there was none Hastings, m i>he opinion 
of every one but himself, had no skill m composition. 
His egotism was too profqund to stoop to the common 
aits of contioyersy, and he was thoroughly convinc- 
ed that a cold and somewhat contemptuous narrative 
of the facts, as he thought fit to give them, was alone 
needful for his vindication The House thought 
otherwise They had come full of ( hopep of a chase, 
and found nothing but a slow march Aftei an 
houi or two, the unusual effort of reading aloud com- 
pelled him' to delegate the continuance of h^s task 
to one of the clerks at the table This was too 
’pinch fpr parliamentary patience, and by degrees 
the legislative crowd melted away But his equani- 
mity was impel turhable, and hp continued hjs recital 
during* thi ee successive days ‘ l^was heard,” lie 
said ; “ with an attention ‘unusual in ‘ that assembly, 
and with the most desuable effect, for it instantly 
turned all minds to my own ’ way, and the gioui/d 
which I then gained I still retain possession of” In 
this he was sti&ngely mistaken He had but com- 
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nutted theerror of telling hi* aoonter* beforehand 
oa what he relied for hia exoulpation Ho told 
Porhament that having been the servant of the 
East India Company, he was accountable to them 
aloo© m ht» adminiitruttvo conduct hliniafceiB- took 
no exception to the matter or the manner of hii 
apology and rather ahovod o Friendly disposition 
throughout Copies were ordered to be printed and^. 
circulated for tho benefit of the groat majority of 
both sides, who had hoard bat a email portion of it.' 

When a month had boro allowed for consideration, 
Barko moved on that Let Juno, that Haeting* be 
irapcachod for hie cruelty to tho IUthillo* Hie con 
dnet In tho affair had been ceneured bv tho Homo 
in a resolution movod by Dandni, Foanded on tho 
cvidenco of tho Select Oommi too ol 1778 bat Dnndas 
was now n member of tho B mrd of Control, and ho 
rofmod to confirm his own langnago of thirteen year* 
before Tho dobato laitod two long nights As the 
first gleams of sunrise grew visible, Pitt rosa and 
warily avoiding tho substance of tho chargo, pleaded 
fn abatement, that the sin had been condoned long 
■Inc© by tho rotention of Hastings in his po«t of 
Gavomor Oenoral nnd that tho procodont woald bo 
fraught with laconromcnce, if not injustice, if daodt 
remoto in pin' 4 © and time, though known tho whilo 
to all men woro made tho sabjoot of criminal pro 
cording Tho motion thns encountered, was defeated 
by a majority of two tosono 

On tho rraMtrtnbhng of tho Honto after 'Whitian 
tide Tox brought forward tho *ocond charge regard 
»°r ih* extortion practised npon Oheyte Smgh« Pitt, 
who had hitherto frowned on every attack, and shield 
vd tho calpnt from every blow, to the sorpnio of 
all hot fluting* tnddenlr gave wav Better than 
• abi«rTlrnt colleague and iraprndeat friends ho - 
di» emed the iigns of tho times, and for hit own take, 
b-' Mi it ne-rnarj to abandon tho petition of an 
accvsi-ry after the fact Did he really foreieo tho 
* L’rwln t* HiwJift »*) £. 
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issue of the impending trial, or believe that the beat 
chance of escape for the ex- Viceroy, whom till now 
he had striven to exonerate, lay m the uncertainties 
of what must mevitabty be indefinitely proti acted 
proceeding? We know not, and can never know. 
Hastings, who always distrusted him, ascribed so 
sharp a turn to jealousy, and fear of a possible rival 
m the esteem of the Court, or a possible competitor 
for parliamentary sway Probably such an idea 
never crosed the mmd of tho haughty (Statesman , 
and few who had heard Hastings toil through, his folios 
of vindication, when pleading on his own behalf, 
would have heard the suggestion without a smile 
Another explanation was whispered at the time, and. 
subsequently gained credence Dundas had for years 
beoii conspicuous iu demanding that the “great 
public offender,” as the G-overnoi-Greneral was called 
by Fox, should be brought to justice Few men have 
ever been more accommodating m office, but he felt, 
no doubt, that his individuality would be wholly 
compromised if on the count of the indictment as Well 
as all others, the accused should escape by the pro- 
tection of the Administration, Early m the morning* 
he had roused the First Minister from sleep, and had 
remained closeted with him for an unusual time The 
Bubject of their conference was inferred from the 
unlooked-for incident of the evening 

Upon Sheridan fell the task of bringing forward 
the charge of cruelty towards the Begums of Onde, An 
audience, consisting of placemen, peers’ sons, squires of 
old family. East India proprietors, and lUwyerson the 
lookout for promotion, was not likely to be led away 
by a penniless playwright, on a great question of 
national policy andlcrnnmal justice But nature had 
given Sheridan oddB in the race which enabled him 
to distance all competitors, whether envious friends or 
party foes. His speech on this occasion having been, 
like most of his other works, composed m scraps, and 
owing its great effect at last te adaptations on’ the 
spot, and unpremeditated additions, was dependent 
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for preservation on tho reporter s pen and, from some 
eaaio nevor explained the pen on that memorable 
night lamentably failed The Home fairly earned 
away by tho versntilitv, oloquence, wit, and passion 
of the min forgot it$olf and mingled with its chosrs 
the expressions of ftpplanse which hare always been 
forbidden as disorderly Pitt was riveted w>th ad 
miration, Fox tre? lond io praise Borke shod tears 1 a 
tho agony of hia delight and the fastidious \yindham 
declared long afterwards that it was the flaost speech 
which had boon dohrorod within the memory af insn 
Pow Sheridan was offered the next morning thousand 
gmnoas for tho copyright, hut ho was too happy in his 
new condition of colebrjty and congratulation to sit 
d two alone to ^york ap oror again what he had spokon 
fie proimsod and perhaps at tunes he meanf to do it. 
Bat delicious hoars rolled on and ho had not 
resolution to foreg > thoir en]oyniot,£ for tho #aLo of 
future fame The uptahloss mruotijro is lost, and wo 
cun only guess at Its colour toxture and strength by 
the influonce itexercisod »n th »se who hoard »t nearly 
three to mo af whom voted as shcridan bade thorn 
lie stigmatnod Hastings u$ u a groat dullnqoont, tujd 
the greateit of all th # who by thoir rapacity and 
oppreAsion hal bruu ,ht ram up n the natives of India 
and disgrace nj in tho inhabitants of Great Britain * 
$ into dare later Mr brederiok Montagqo tnoyed 
that the author of the impeachment sh mid priced 
forthwith t » the other U »nie and at the bar of that 
high c art shgutd lay the { laint of the C itnmons 
Accompanied by many members llnrlo appeared at 
th«*ir ! irdship s bar requesting audience and in set 
tortus thf*ru pru'erce 1 hn weighty a ous-tipn IfaH 
fng» wa» taken mt » cast ly by Black ItoJ nndluund 
oxer III surel r« t> a; j *ar before the I ,rd High 
f>t war I in «nlmtr « rr Hall when ratio ln|»n 

S »b lr at tl *• ti »•* *f j nr< t barn regarded with 
» i " »t‘i«i «« ( tL* im -a lm J mal TIi* 

(n nil.' 111. , r it cal; rit nrnt »bnnt railing 

Bili-ntt Df | irfr, .r.d tlit injnttlcp utraimps » 
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distinguished man who had spent his best years in the 
service of the country, by compelling him to bring 
witnesses from the other side of the globe, and to 
, employ lawyers to compile unreadable and unintelli- 
gible volumes of documentary proof His successor 
Lord Cornwallis, when the tidings reached him, trea- 
ted the matter as a vexatious practical joke. “I am 
very sorry that things have gone so muoli against poor 
Hastings, for he certainly has many amiable qualities. 

If you are m the hanging mood, you may tuck up Sir 
“Elijah lmpey without giving anybody the smallest 
concern 5,1 It is the story: those who allow 
themselves to be made use of as tools, vhen they are 
done with are flung aside with a scoff Jbe ensuing 
autumn and winter were spent by both side m pre- 
paration The name of Francis had been struck out 
of the fist of managers by the Commons, on the ground 
that he was the peisonal enemy of the accused, and 
that he bad engaged with him m mortal combat Fox 
and Wmdham wrestled stoutly for their friend’s 
inclusion “ A judge,” exclaimed the latter, “ought 
indeed to be impartial , but it is new to question the 
zeal of a prosecutor. ” Burke, feminine m his affec- 
tions and aversions, condescended to entreaty, and 
"Wrote to Lundas asking as a favour r to himself that he 
should not be mutilated of his right hand But the 
renegade was reckless, and Pitt was obdurate , there 
was nothing for It, therefore, but to stifle the glowing 
yage of Francis with splendid flattery Burke m the 
name of the managers wrote him a letter — such a 
letter ! It was dated from the committee-room of the 
House of Commons , it declared m the name of the - 
managers .that he was indispensable to the , achieve* 

' mentpf national justice , and it adjured him not to 
forsake in their last resoit the afflicted people of Asia, 
over whom he had so long “ exercised,paternal caie >y 
Junius could not refuse, and m his capacity of 
' assessor, throughout the protracted aud arduous pro- 
,} Letter to Lord Sydney, President of the Board of Control, dateg,' 
Calcutta January 7, 1788. 
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ceedtngs, ho wa* never wnnttng by tbo side of his 
illustrious fnond Among the managers wero Fox, 
Shondan, Grey, Erskiuc Windham, Anstmther, 
Elliott, and Burgovno * 

After many postponements, the day at length 
arrirod It was nxty threeyeari since the Feera nad 
assembled as a court of justice lor the trial of Lord 
Macclesfield They were then much more lirmtod in 
number To the roll call of the Lord High Stoward 
upworda of two hundred peers now answered Vo their 
names and proceeded from tboir own Honae to West 
mmator Hall, which had been fnrniahed as a court 
for the occasion The Heir npj orent and other princes 
of the blood, many of the chief dignitaries of the 
realm, and its most brilliant lights of litoratnre aod 
art, woro there nssombled The Duchess of Devonshire 
was surrounded by tho great Whig ladies who glanced 
encouragement on fcox and Grey and indham in the 
manager* box Tho ladtos whoso sympathy was 
Ministerial occuptod seats nonr the Duchess of Kut 
land and every n^ok and cranny of the Hall was 
early filled by some more or less distinguished listcnor 
to tbo nnu*ual and aim *t unbelievable arraignment. 
Of all the notabilities of tho day Pitt alono was 
absent not oven once did he aftorwards condescend 
to show himself during tho trial Tho great Proconsul 
was conducted to tbo bar and in compliance with old 
usage was told to drop upon his knees Tho indignity 
sent a sharper pang to his proud heart than the 
enumeration of all tho crimes lai 1 to his charge It 
w»* but momentary The Lord High fltoward hade 
tlm mo and be seated and there throughout the day, 
and for davs to come that seemed inn amor able, the 
tiny, pallid tlainly attired, but dignified and intrepid 
enipnl sat olscrvicg calmly the fratore* of hi* judges, 
watching hrenly erery movement «f hi* pursuer*, and 
bow and th n confemrg with Planer, Law, and other* 
of hi* rra*'*«d It wa* a strong© sight \ and tout, 
JveVlng hack at it hut inrallr, it seetnt as strong© as 
H did ib»D It w a* a signs! ©ip«ria*nt in the way 
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o£ exacting accountability, made with consummate 
skill, earnestness, and persistency, in a case wheio 
there was unprecedented need Fitness m (he tribunal 
only was wanting but that want w as' n remediable. A 
court of peers laid aforetime sat as judges and a3 
juiors to try the guilt, or innocence of one accused of 
native treason, domestic violence or bie ich of muni- 
cipal law, the incidents of which weie leient, and the 
proofs capable of being fairly weighed dm mg the 
sunlight of an ordinary day. But hoie was an appeal 
froumnedimval Asia to modern Europe, from unin- 
telligible Paganism to so-called Oluistianity, from the 
helplessness of the conquered to the privileges of 
constitutional fieedom, from unnumbered millions of 
sufEerers to two hundred listless men of fashion — some 
old and gouty, otlieis giddy and gambling, a few 
painstaking and conscientious, and a few more bene- 
volent and well meaning, but phlegmatic, hypochon- 
driacal, and too easily bored Estimated by the 
capacity derived from experience theie never was an 
Arepogus more helpless ; for precedent, to guide them 
there was litaially none Estimated by any theore- 
tical standard, the constitut' on of such a court was 
simply absurd. Of the Lords Spiritual and Temporal 
who actually heard Hastings arraigned but twenty 
nine voted him, seven years afterwards, innocent or 
guilty. The power of impeachment had been a valu- 
able power, and had done good work in its time, but 
work like this it was never meant to do, and work 
like this it was wholly incapable of doing as it ought 
to be done Through the grey winter-fog of February 
1788, these truths, cleaL to us now, were not, however, 
discernible, and, upon the whole, it may be doubted 
whether men would ever have been brought unani- 
mously or even genei ally to accept them, had not the 
great experiment been elaborately tried under cn- 
cumstances bo favourable to success, as that which 
characterised the case of Warren Hastings The 
delusive belief m a phantom can only be dispelled }>y 
affording every one repeated and continuous opppy« 
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tunitiea of Booing that tho resuscitated form cannot b$ 
graJped, or helcL or made to sposk coherently and 
accountable Until tho faith in phantoms bo explo- 
ded, its cannot hhpo to cot to realities A learned 
wiso, oinltod and cathoho hearted court of appeal 
for those who sailer wrong within tho confine* of the 
orapiro •* mdtspoosable to tho raaintonanoo of th$ 
empire in equity and honour indisp^nsablo indeod 
to lit permanent existence j but tbo Lord High Ste 
ward • c«nrt» convepod to try a colonial Viceroy on a 
writ of impeachment, is utterly nnlike what such* 
court should b© It was necessary, thoroforo, that tho 
obsoleto pago&nt should bo onco more reproduced, 
were it only to proro how ill adapted it Wap for tho 
modern \ urposo required And in this historical point 
of vieu it may not bo wnsto of timo of tbo particulars 
whore in it e^regiously failed 

Tho arbitrament of political controversies botweon 
equal and mdependout natiuut u sufficiently difficult 
under the most favourable circninstnnces, for tho 
obvious teas in that it is of necessity oxtromolv hard 
to constitute a court eaj nbio at once of appreciating 
tho jott claims of both side* and of rising superior to 
tho passionate aod partial importunities of oithor Cut 
iramosvurably more diffi-oU is tho task of arbitrating 
between *ur*ra»n and votsnl, the aggroisor and the 
nggriered the 1 *rd jirsmmnt of conquest and Ms 
1 row heaton if not begarvd subjects \\ bother tho 
dispute be between a distant and comparatively dim 
iuQlire mmtnunitv <>n the one hand, and (ho con 
tojielmns j <iwrr if centraftsm on tbo other or vrbothor 
tL* an iti n one raised on the part of doposed or 
tie nnrrs and 'he exchequer o! an >mpotla\ 

*hrre it need of ihegn atrit care in selecting 
the Jodire* and of <1 n ^reat*H \ rr nation against the 
Uw t d«*l*v , nfc \ , f office at J the eon»rlnus 

of wii'^'D* i at rnt©r{ otiti c of {rrsniab tarty and 
liati aa) j r«ltl tow » ft it • mattered daily ol sirvft 
lim Ji?w on wto,*s jarors in a cancjnn l»**ait 
sure r* t<-eptti?tt»ly at any sttemj t to tamper 
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responsibility, appeard in. tlioir ordinary costume 
hear the steps of the throne, curiously observing 
the forms of procedure, as though it concerned them 
mot. The members of the Uppor Houso had been 
-considerably augmented m tho interval, and numbered 
how two hundoiod and sixty-two Of these, forty- 
nine had acceded by inheritance, and forty-four had 
Been created, oi elected as Scotch peers Pending 
the suit, eighty-seven who sat in the previous Par- 
liament had died, or had not been re elected Look- 
ing worn and aged by the anxieties of his seven yeais 
trial, Hastings advanced to the bar, and once rn^o 
knelt m submission In turn tho peers were called 
upon to say 'on thoir honour whether he was guilty or 
not. Six answered in tho affirmative, in tho negative 
twenty-three The s-x who were for condemnation 
were the Duke of Norfolk, the Earls of Carnarvon, 
Bandor, Pitzwilham, and Sufiolk, and the Chancellor 
Lord Loughborough Those who voted for acquittal 
were Maikliam, Lord Archbishop of York, the Duke 
of Bridgewater and Leeds, the Marquis of Townshend, 
the Earls of Beverley, Warwick, Conventry, Mausheld, 
Morton, and Dorchester, Viscount Falmouth, the 
Bishops of Rochester and Bangor, ahd Lords 1 He, 
Somers, Rawdon, Walsinghain, Thurlow* Havv 'e, os 
ton, Saudys, and Middleton, Loid Loughborough 
then pronounced the judgment of acqui a , an 
ordered the prisoner to be discharged ia ., 

moment was that of supreme excitement and exulta- 
tion !' Surrounded by nobles, prelates, ^ourtiere, 

- soldiers, India directors, agents, dependants, flatterers 
and friends of all sorts, the phlegmatic little man was 
‘ almost overpowered with gratulations T 

■had ceased,' ambitious hope once more stirred within 
'him and for a season had cause to fancy that fortune 
'might return His costs during the trial amounted 
to £76,528, and other expenses which it entailedh d 
1 exhausted nearly all the accumulations o S y 
reign. A meeting of East India proprie 
him, by way of compensation, £4000 a year for w y 
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eight yoars end capitalising the aum to meet hi* 
Vnomi exigencies, they advanced him £42,000, Uh 
gothor with a loan of £50,000, rested in trustees for the 
purchase of Daylesford, that darling object of hi* 
boviih dreams for which ho had gone «o far afield, 
and waded so deep m sin and shame Daylesford vu 
won at last. The reaction m his favour spread, and 
dj the advice of many influential friends, ho resolved 
to petition tho Crown lortho roimbnrsoraentof his legal 
expenses Ministers, notwithstanding, held aloof, 
and no persuasions conld prevail on Pitt to present 

hia petition to the King 

SirElijahlmpoj likewise oscaped punishment On 
Decomber 12,1787 Btr Gilbert Elliot brought forward 
a ™ otlon f° r his impeachment in a apoocli of great 
ability no charged him with ‘ gross corruption, 
ponttvo injustice, diroct disobedience, intentional 
violation of the Aots under whiob ho bold hit powers, 
and with having subornod ovidonoo and given to 
falsehood the aanotity of an affidavit-’ The ex Ohio! 
Justice had, he said boon guilty of the most scandal 
ous enormities he had perverted law to tho purposes 
^ R ‘ nn f * B d thus he had alienated tho Marts of 
poopla of India and bad stainod the name of 
. Next to the duty of bostowing honour* 

* aD( * distinguished men who, being intrasted 
r_i» ° custody of the lives and properties of their 
and n cre * tBrB, » b*d proiervod them against outrago 
Usk a? j ** t ^'° BBce,,Er Ji though painful, 
.x rfc,r ^ n P down the voDgeance of Parliament on 
d ytror * >*rrsnt whose pnde had stretched hi* 
Sis im»» *7 r * an y * nt * w ho»e avanco had perverted 
of drlihnn^J 5 1 ? n , dt T — moro *h»n any other specie* 
did the critn«i of a judge callfor the 
a J i ” * n * t,0R * 1 The rHtnrt, indeed, did call 
)« te *° r * •eai'n seemed attentively to 

G lejr-irnt l ^® nation did not come 

duise* of c_ ar . 0 frofssiirg only to prform the 

Capra** drived to 1*1 it 1 / ondniteod 

1 ^ Ww ' a ,l * 2 » «» j in f jjf 
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that they thought oxposure was sufficient, and that they 1 
would rather not have the matter pressed to a con- 
viction So it fell through ; and the name of linpoy 
has come to pass as synonymous with judicial impunity 
While the proceedings against h is illustrious accom- 
plice wero still pending, the ex Chief-Justice found a 
borough sufficiently ripe m decay to recognise in him 
a Gtting representative In mercy to the little town, 
now disfranchised, and long since, let us hope, repent- 
ant, let us omit its name. 



CHAPTER XIV 

Tirroo bxib. 

1780 — 17P3 

Tb«»nlJjof rar QoYrrtment *nd oot crrat military tott* fir* 01 
•och * *op*ii>Tl«f onr ib« e*tlT« pruen, that » ol*ht, bj watcbhif 
eprortaode* rxteot omr Uomtaten wUHoct mock danycr o t txprBW 
111 al bo r*rj «iWum fwnrtoJ otwt % jral j+tl of Uie P niuJoU. 
O j r It4 c [• oatUt to b* dirw-t-d to tM U*d .abrarrioa of Tipple. 
*fur Wcoovtbf tn**t.r of tx-nDraraUai w* *booU flo4 no rr»»t 
in »1r«ncinl to itr« Kutn*, wboti f»r«irrd bj wtn or n«la 
llatrt to tk* nt'fhhoariar Ptit'a Bat wo oOJpt't to h to »»i pro 
ococ*rte4 fTtitr I aabomo to follow «(oa «xjb oecUlooo.* 4 

—•It T MU**o. 1 

F 0U tho TftcttJt place of Vicoroj there woro many 
entnpetitora ret the fitting mnn was not *o easily 
£t>and If long experience great ability, danntlcis 
co«rag© marrollout tnccest powerful friond*, ftQ d 
conrt faronr, coaid not insure a Oorornor General on 
hit return homo from being arro gnod a* a cnlprit, 
what safety coold there bo for hii successor Tho 
examplo of Uniting* ©rat calculated to deter caatioos 
and punctilious mon, and to ditenchant reoklos* *°d 
avaricious men There remained, however^ a crowd 
of r©*U©M needy, and adTonturous waiter* open 
fortune any of whom * old h»T© grasped with delight 
at Xij 0<>i » rear and thn jobbing of India for Ure 
jnti Mr f itt had no mind indeed to throwaway to 
great an ap( ointment nj «n any of tho class in quev 
tnn In e mm n w«th I, rd Bhelbourae, he thought, 
of If rd Cornwall!* at first f r the command in rhief 
a-d afWrwardi for th* chief direction of elril afalrt 

t U-wut * jin 1; It* ti» 

0 t t tf.nl, i i 
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likewise “Without any of the political tenants of his 
grandfather, who had been First Minister of George 
L, or the energy of character that gave promise of his 
retrieving tho disaster whit U hud virtually brought 
the American war to an end, Loid Cornwallis occupi- 
ed a positiomn public life which no Muustoi was 
likely to overlook With good manners, good connec- 
tions, and good foitune, his friendship was sought by 
men of all parties ; and enemies he had none. Loft to 
himself, he would probably have sauntered happily 
and unnoticeably along the down-lull steep of life, 
grumbling occasionally in the House of Lords at what 
he did not approve, but never engaging deeply in 
party plots, or aspirng t6 lead a parliamentary cam- 
paign What he wanted was to be made Constable of 
'the Tower, and he betrayed some vexation at being 
passed over for that smecute post j but it was certain- 
ly not with any view to got rid of him as a trouble- 
some critic or a dangerous opponent that the Ministry 
’in 1786 pressed upon him the Government of .India. 
He was thought eligible, as an amiable and respect- 
able man,' who might be relied an to keep peculation 
m check, and to curb the violent courses which had 
brought the administration of his predecessor into 
question Hot without hesitation he agreed at length 
to go • little foreseeing probably how lastingly his 
name would be written on the financial and territorial 


rocords of Hindustan 

He sailed for the Bast m the latter end of April 
1786, and arrived m 'Madras the following August 
'His fiCst letters home expiess his strong dissatisfac- 
tion at the' p art already taken by the Madras Govern- 
'ment in aiding the 1 Mahrattas 1 to iviolate, /the treaty 
With Tippoo Sultan He denounced also the incapacity 
'and peculation of the Company’s seivants 1 mmo mea- 
sured terms 1 In one ‘letter he’ writes “You will see 
lfi the' letters from the Board previous' tb‘ my < arri\al, 
a plan for obtaining Allahabad from the Vizier, to 
wfhich he had Spirit enough to make a successful re- 
*iit«nc& , Unless I see some mew lights,! I shall not 
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ronro it I at present tbinL tho advantage* of onr 
possessing that poit very doubtful, and I am *ure it 
woi intended a* scene of gross pooulntion, at the ox 
pon*e of tho Vuior and hi* Government.** 1 Com 
plaint* of Interference and maladministration poured 
in from nil ude* d.tnnng the moil prominent none 
those of 3lobt\ruck ul Dowla, the Nawab of Bengal, 
who, haring suoceeded to tho mninud during nil 
minority in 1~70 was now como of ogo and who re 
pndiotod alike tho control of his formor guardian*, and 
the retention by tbo Company of the greater part of 
the income gdftranteod to him by treaty on his accex 
aion It eras thon fired at thirty two lacs a year but 
in 5772 W arron tinting* actiug on instructions from 
Iioadouhall Street, reduced the amount ono half oh 
the pica that *ixteen loc* was sufficient daring tb* 
Prince * minority The rightful *um Imvrover was 
not restored as was expected while ho had still to 
pay the wholo staff of Company s officers, os part of 
the eitablishment originally impoiod upon him in a 
latter to the Court of Directors soon after his arrival, 
the now \ iceror wroto that from nil he had already 
heard he thought it highly probable that it would 
appear to bo decent in tho Government to abstain from 
much of the Interference that had hithortO|been used 
fu the detail of tho bonnes* of that housohold, and 
which had been attended with great oxponso to tho 
Nawab * * Tf rough his agent in London, tho Soubah 
dsr had formall? complained to tho Direotora o! tho 
Injnitica wuh which ho was treated and they iqstrnc 
t#<l the Governor General in a secret despatch to 
e%r * * prondo for hi* support and dignity 
bf •s-'orieg to b{rn the clear and undimmished receipt 
of the real stipend allotted to him or even by it* Ira 
f3*df*U angnectatun * adding, * \on will always 
kesf in view the claims h* has upon os by treaty, and 
r* ♦stity will dictate t*yooa doe consideration for 

l rwU«i»Urtw» %* ritlltn tlwty T»U ll IW 
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the present state of our affairs.” 1 On the ,plea, iow- 
,ever, that dependants on the native Court would be 
chiefly benefited, were -the whole of his income restor- 
ed to him, -Lord Cornwallis .advised that the Com- 
pany should still retain h&lf of it fox themselves In 
Ins judgment, it was only a question between whether 
so many lacs a year should be spent m luxury m 
London or m luxury at Moor-shedabad His 83 r mpathie 8 
were with the former 2 

■ The peace concluded at Mangalore lasted six: 
years Tippoo m that interval reduced to subjection 
several of the minor states in his neighbourhood and 
huilt or purchased seveial armed vessels, which help- 
ed to spread terror of his name along the coast of 
Malabar (Fanaticism was with him an impulse even 
stronger than ambition, and his assumption of the 
title of Sultan was supposed tQ be pieparatory to that 
of Prophet f He persuaded himself that he had a 
.mission to clear the land of idolatry , he compelled 
multitudes. to conform to his faith, and ,to behold their 
temples levelled v^ith the dust He boasted tbat hp 
had destroyed 8000 shrines, and distributed 100,000 
wnwilhng converts among his garrisons He boro, 
m fact, a atrqn g resemblance to Philip If of Spain, 
They had both been educated for empire, and both 
possessed considerable talents, natural oi acquit od. 
Both were brave, industrious, and sagacious, and both 
sustained with signal constancy the ills of fu/too-o, 
?ut n both also were, perhaps from the very /act 
their having been bied m the expectancy of 
domination, far inferior to then predoo amofe, 
less ‘experience and ongioal leBOiivenn, Hey z-f ft, 
e qually despotic and exacting, inoip 
obstinate, less fit to turn ’.victory to aoooc * ^ 4-v; ,t/'t 
versatile m retrieving the lo fUtOff of &/,•,*'„ py/ih 
Were cruel from* suspicion aiut i 'tiWjWrj;?* , b'jfo 
bigoted to the faith m which tho/ ' 
a iid both sacrificed * to tlioir & z/^ i> 

I ' J * 

t 1 Despatch from _Coyrfc of Dirty///'* 4>/ f * '7cf- 

i 2 Soo deflnntnh, itK V,,r ; 
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r^rr f f to 

<nnU« of their .dvortario* am measured | nnd it 

««nn»u»eM » h® lllo " Dd t0 “BH"'' 1 ™ 0 or 

c Ju ruyronch history . duty la to mote ont corolnlly 
{ho bl.no which .. doo U ■» 

tho«- who ro.lly desire to know tho troth how d.s 
trostfully wo .r* bound to rvnd all that l» ” 

.Minor or oology of tnomyhant aggression ? Tho 
Won aco alwoy* worthless the victor. Mw»J« B">»‘ 
and good a thousand inflooncos of selfishness or 
.Ttnoatly, consul only or anoonaoioualy, comb.no to 
lingo tho narrative of victory , hot whoro ara the 
annals of tbo conqnored ? who ohall bring garlands 
ta the nomelcs* gnvro ? Of Tif J oo tfmb we m »f 
not err wido \j if wo coctont onraoWea with 
th*t from ell wo hero been enabled to gl«an from 
out tho unfruitful stubble Bold o\ military mciuulr, 
wo infer that ho wm not much wvrB© than other 
men who haro been \ l»cod id •irailinr titaation* else- 

where Ills indiUrronce to human life was probably 

about tho tamo a* tho trim* lo Grand or Nicholat l , 
ef aU a Ptmlliml or ftadotxky Hit reluctance to 
♦rarlij’ unr one holding religious opinion different 
from hi* own was probably an intolerant nod vovrtt 
live as that of tho moil Cbnitian lordiftond \ 1L, 
or th* nv»«l religion* and gmeioue George 111 1 

Toward* tho close of 17fO an incident occurred 
wh«-*h led to what it called tho third war with Mysore 
T* f rt* bffoogiog to the Dutch »t«»d at tho mouth 
of an rnoarjr near the frontier hnrs of Trarancoroy 
and l«-inc threatened by Tippoo their commandant 
«»idrr the terns of a *aHl«ttng treaty, called on tho 
* K< t» is Vr*rr +t Tiw** u ►< *sf 

Itl U Mi U (<M4 ■ t>«< 1 ds 

f» * * 'l*- M *» ffl— W iw*. »{ 1 V» —*** 
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Rajah to aid in defending them,, or, if he would not, 
to become their purchaser. Against this Tippo pro- 
tested The Dutch had no right, as he averred to 
alienate a possession for which they paid tribute to- 
the Rajah of Cochin, who m turn owed him fealty. 
The facts were disputed, and he proceeded to fore© 
the lines, whence he was repulsed with serious loss 
Mr. Holland, then acting President of Madras, pro- 
posed to send commissioners to inquire and negotiate. 
The Sultan did not forbid their coming, but said he 
had investigated the matter already, and he was 
confident as to the ground of his pretensions. Not 
long afterwards General Meadows became Governor, 
and instead of negotiating, prepared to interpose by 
arms. Tippoo wrote congratulating the General on 
his accession to the Government, and deprecating a 
rupture “Notwithstanding the bondB of friendship 
were firmly established, m consequence of the repre- 
sentations, contrary to the fact, of certain shortsight- 
ed persons to the Governor, they had caused an army 
to be assembled on each side ” As such an event 
Was improper among those mutually m friendship, 
m order to clear it up Tippoo sent a person of dignity 
to explain the whole circumstances, that u the dust 
- which had obscured the upright mind of the Governor 
might be removed ,f 1 Meadows replied that he re- 
garded as an insult the attack upon the Rajah of 
Travan core , who was under English protection , and 
they must now abide the issue of war The Sultan,- 
being wholly unprepared fell back with his army 
towards Sermgapatam Autumn was spent in the- 
capture and recapture of places of secondary impor- 
tance, and m strategic movements without decisive 

result 

It is clear, that to repel the aggression, or, at 
most, to obtain for Travancore compensation for any 
loss it might have sustained, did not of necessity 
imply operations on a great scale, or the formation 
of a general league for the subjugation of Mysore.' 

1 Thornton’s British India, p. 191. 
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Bat the humiliation supposed to have been incurred 
by tho treaty of Mangalore raukJed in the mind* of 
not a few of the military cJass, and tbo account* of 
what had been achiered by the more daring and 
adventurous policy of IlMUnga in the eastern Proii 
doncy, atimalatod the wu*b to try iisaos onco more 
with tho aspiring and pretention* Saltan To tindi 
oato the in*nltea majesty of 'Irarancore, possession 
was token of B*rnmab*J la 1790, and from that hoar 
to tbo proseiji it hn» remained a revenue di*tr»ct 
of the Madras Presidency We are not left to *up- 
petition or conjecture a* to the design* with which 
tbo war wn* recotautoncod ilanro, one of tho best and 
nbfojt officer* engaged during tin* and the following 
zwnod ra iha tarrico t ta hit aoitbdantin) loiters, written 
in 17PQ nrgatjn again*! tbo unsatisfactory naturo 
of the attomj t to hold a balooco of powor botwotn tho 
native kingdom* Ho Bay* plainly, conquest i* tho 
trno policy and organ* that tho British roronvoin tho 
halt might tboreby with onio bo trebled '* I do not 
mean tbat wo should all at once attempt to extend 
oorsclros so far fontuat present beyond our power 
bnt that we sboald keen the object m view, though tho 
accomplishment of it should reqniro a long torio* ot 
yean The dmamion* and revolution* of tho natire 
Oorerntrcnt* wifi point out lb" tune whon ft f* propor 
for 0* to became actors But it can norcr arrive 
while TjppoexifM ** Why not remove so formidable 
au entruy ? 

Accordingly for this purpoie Lord Cornwallis 
cnnclododale»gae with the MahratUs and thehitnra, 
identical in substance nnd with *ome curious points of 
rt-jcci l*»nrr in ( hmfm/l*gy nth tbat which wav signed 
in l#Pj by the serrrngn* of Bonin, Austria and 
Vrn**ia,fnr the disaembermrnt Toland By tho 
term* this heir alliance Nano l-arnarlt on 0 e 1 art 
of the P»r*n» hi**m Ui on «he fart of the Mtintil 
and «h# V iremr n% rspre ntntire of Christian 
CO Jrri *A inng inr» the fiejd j re 

I iStuu/t tf Huts rr t [ J7i 
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portionate contingents of troops and guns, and not to 
make peace -until half its provinces should have been 
reft from Mysore and parcelled out amongst them. 
Baramahal, won and lost in the former war, was again 
overrun, and this time retained securely The Viceroy 
preceded to Madias, and early in the spring assumed 
-commp-nd of the array -in person The whole of 179X 
was spent m the reduction of strong places and in con- 
flicts, the most sanguinary of which was that of 
Ankera, about six miles from the capital, which 
was not, however, invested until the following year 
-The oatwoiks were stormed on the night of 5th Febru- 
ary, and after losing m killed, wounded, and 
deserters 20,000 men, Tippoo submitted to the terms 
imposed by Lord Cornwallis , one half his dominions to 
be ceded to the allies adjacent to their respective 
boundaries and agieeably to their selection, while 
•three croies were to be paid for the expenses of the 
-war Two of Tippoo’s sous were to be defctfmed as 
hostages for the fulfilment withm ayear of the'pecum- 
ury conditions. ,,n ‘ 

When the preliminaries were signed, and the 
youthful hostages had been, with great state, conveyed 
mtp the camp, they were confided to the caie of the 
Viceroy, wlie embraced them and gave tfyem the assur- 
ance of his paternal solicitude while in captivity The 
’ dramatic incidents of the scene have been pte/iei ved by 
the pencil of Singleton, and Lord Cornwallis fox a|ew 
days feltthat he was playing successfully the part of 
Sciplo 

t 

i Bub the fine gold of magnanimity soon grew dim 
, tin utter disregard of the terms of the preliminaries, 
• XDoorg, on the Malabai coast, containing 2165‘squre 
.miles, was demandediamong the cessions to the Com- 
pany, in addition to Dsndigul and Baramahal, Tippoo 
inquired m rvain to the territories of which of his con- 
quel ors it lay near, and scornfully asked why no hint 
, liad.been dropped of this further humiliation until his 
children had heen parted^ropa him, and a large portion. 

12 
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of tbo war*w*ulct paid In his anger he thicatenod to 
reiume tho offensive ; and had ho known accurately 
how much sickness and want of stores had weakened 
hi* assailants, ho might with difficulty havo boflh 
dissuaded from potting his threat into execution 
Coorg had been subdued by bis father, and rnlod with 
such rigour by him that the Rajah, Vtra Knjendra, 
invoked English aid to recover his indopendonoe 
l,ord Oornwallia was obliged to own that the prin 
cipolity did not fall within the soopo of tho prolimi 
nftries hut ho set up io extenuation of tho brtnob of 
faith proposed that it would be ungenerous to leave 
the Ilnjah to tho nientmont of Tippoo The con- 
trororsy endod in Coorg being given op 

“ Oar ncqu sittons on the Afnlabar const/’ wrofo 
tho Viceroy, ^aro inaccossiblo to any onomy that 
does not como by sea, except on tho north frontlor 
The poisesslon of Coorg and I alghatohery effoctaally 
securo that two passes by which only Tippoo could pos 
sibly disturb us Tho Rajahs on that coast are nnt 
independent, but aro n >w become onr subjocts, and if 
ere can \ ut them in s miu degreo on the footing of the 
Bong at Zemindars and provint thoir oppressing the 
p)(ij le, tho coramer o of that country maj Woouio ex 
Iromoly advantai^ous to tho Company The net re 
venue amounts to about i won ty five lacs of ru pen's, which 
will be a great holp at oresont to Bjmbay * Tho court 
of JIarkara, which had boon the contra of nn Indopcnd 
ent state for three hundred years was suffered to exist 
with certain lo al juris lictlons till IRJ t, wli. n on the 
pretence of /allure of heir* in tho houso of Uajendra, 
(ho Uaj was incorporated with the rest of the Empire 
Tippoo a resource* had proved tibogrrater than 
were aMteii nted and it t»k tw.» years of war 
induce hu usogLty *plnt to sue for peace ifunro 
declares tl e terras fronted him to hove been far too 
moderate »!th n^hitgavo the C uaj any increased 
revences, ammol ei, to thirty nine and a half lac* of 
I OrfilA U t » Je ft»f Ufjs* IVitiji; il>& 1 h* 
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rupees (£305, 000). 1 The extent of territory tacguired 
was not less than 24,000 square miles, m addition 
* this, a portion equally great was given to the Nizam, 
as a reward for Ins sei vices m the campaign. For 
how shoi t. a space he was permitted to enjoy these 
acquisitions we shall presently see. The Mahrattas 
absolutely refused to take any part of the spoil', 
influenced, we may suppose, less by any regard foi 
him whose power thev had helped to prostratey than 
ftomtho too late conviction how much, tneir own 
safety must be endangered by tno removal of such a 
barrier to European aggression as the Mysorean king- 
dom formed 

The humiliating treaty was signed, and the con- 
*. querors, laden with their booty, disappeared from 
before Seringapatam With what emotions TippdO' 
Baw them depart we may easily conceive- The empire 
which his father’s genius had cemented and beque- 
athed to him was riven into fiagments and partitioned 
among his foes His pride was humbled m the dust/ 
his treasury was emptied, the fear of his enemies and 
the confidence of his subjects were alike undermined 
But, as tbe last troop of his foes defiled through the 
frontier hills, he breatl ed freely again , and hope — 
the hope of yet recoveung all he had lost, and 6f 
avenging his dishonour — roBe within lnm For this 
alone he henceforth seemed to live Every depart- 
ment^ his internal administration underwent : sL 
rigorous and searching reform. He anxiously sought 
every means of introducing into his army the tactics 
and discipline of Europe, believing that these afforded 
him the likeliest chance of successfully coping witH. 
his adversaries But the exhaustion and depression 
of national defeat is a perilous time to attempt tbn 
introduction of arbitrary innovations , and tie impe- 
tuous energy of Tippoo made him forget that the un- 
prepared changes which his superior intellect and 
knowledge suggested could only cause bewilderment 
and distrust among his dispirited people The severe 
IMtmrOjVoh i p 129. , 
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*• Bm^l k*«* *r Lh« mart ffrtll «nrtri<* eatb* faca of the globe *rftk 
■ p*p*]sUoa *f mild aid iajsrt waslobablUsU p#rk»f<« r<jt» 1 to if 
Of* -io'ttIIb*' I n oomS^r n u of *11 Bniith p>*««*»lon» pol lo/^i6»r 
Itl ir»l tiIm t* d* 4*t**d spoo It « c*»II*«»dc» af Its ability I* 
(am Mb * J*tf* *m»«al miMiarH to l Drop* in fit* comWrt*U« 
aa-Usnc* u tWu«*Mr7 » i-*k»u ad to *apfJy Um »tj4 

•lUttlx want* •( Ik* *tb » Pr^Umetea. Tb* taa^tMie** of lb* 
kMVjrdr*l*«of «»r*ltk fr*t» tk« *l«f« cti»« «UbU« aAJIlLm 
•f tkal »VWk bk* l-« o«»»lowd by lb* rtalUkorw at 
futoVt, ka* t-*ro far tn**y yrar* pk*« od *r» o*>w Mi.. 
l*Jy f ll by lb ftrrt dltalwi loo of lb* twirtt *p*<ir arxl by tb* 

I ay*** «hKk »u tWrky lee* tbro«B upo* tb* colli artoo 
BJ>i lb* pent et®a rc* f lb moairy A t*ry ta Ur*»l altera* 
tiolalb* (*o*»l fnmvif. «f ur tn rvf ratktf’rt.r *l k** ik-rt* 

fat*fe*rt~« ly »**•.•« ry in CT-I r to frrtor* ikf rot UJ 

t** »Jkt* of fti" I M odto* I U It I* cnubiw to b« * ad* 
KJ t lit. II I|I( St4 f *r talk)* |ar| cf Ik* *ro-[«f 

— < o» kW*t-Uv I 

*"PnV. r^n It! ion « of Uh ] tenon* act] tbo mptbfnli of 
•** utMi-fi t ibnjot,H at India wero aa carfooi at 
lb* fnicin . f |l o c* -entry iho roil »ma |irr* 

vai) r if *tj region I rmi* uft*n wtolty unknown In 
an t* f V Lpn bjr iK« treaty of 1 7t "i tf* Timjany 
K* sni* I>~«ac, of lUn,.al JUsbar ar d Ornifc if ny 
e ntir-cej i> • *jr*ten o fan I taiati n lira c> x i at i n u. 
Tma »a» j nr-ip»*Jf » j( la * ao «*r*ot Tfeo fruit* 

tl d* Jl*J »*r#trjfj»ly lltijvj |r *t*h lb* fj if 
»rr~*ct and t‘* a la»I o- 0 j l*r ,0* /awRJar 
»M* * i it i *, iun i * 
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receiving about ono-tonfch of the Government share. 
An account of tlio land under cultivation, the produce, 
ront, and other details, was kopt by native officials 
m each village, who were paid fixed salaries by the 
cultivators, or received allotments of land for their 
services A collection of tillages was callod u 
Perguuna, a combination of those again formed a 
Circar, and the union of two or more Circais constitu- 
ted a Soubuh The holders of laigo aroas, who be- 
came directly lesponsible to the Government fertile 
revonue therefrom, weto called Zemindars, under 
whom were t ho Talookdara, 01 owners of smaller 
estates, and tho Rvots, who weicthe actual cultiva- 
tors of the soil A low Zeinindaries, as Buidwan, 
Barrackpuor, and Beerbhoom in Bengal, weio nearly 
four thousand square miles in extent, and their occu- 
piers weio Rajahs, or native pnnees of high rank, 
but the gi eater number weie of much smaller propor- 
tions, held by men of less influence and authority 
On the acquisition of tbo Uewanny, the Directors had 
instructed their officers to confine themselves to the 
simple duty of receiving the revenue, the details of 
collection being left to the oidmary native hands 
But the cor i option wliick attended the arbitrary 
substitution of foreign for native local rule bore the 
usual fiuit of weeds in the fiscal field. The Oouit 
of Directors, alarmed for the state of their balance 
sheet, m 1769, appointed English supervisors over 
the native collectors In the following year, Boards 
of In quay and Control were established at l^oorshed- 
abad and Patna, but they did nothing but expose 
abuse which they lacked the power to remedy In 
1772, Warren Hastings revolutionised the entire fiscal 
department. Europeans were substituted £01 Indian 
collectors The Calcutta Council were constituted a 
Board of Revenue , several new officers weie created, 
the treasuiy was removed foim MoorBhedabad to 
Calcutta, and four members of Council were sent on a 
tour of inspection through the cornitw to collect, the 
materials on which to base a re-assessment A purely 
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Fennghee executive howevordid no bettor for London 
foil Street than it* halfblood prodeoCMor A number 
of native clorka roro turned adrift ond a few m »ro 
adventurora were benoSted, but tho earth brought 
forth no grantor increase, on d tho India II >uso di* 
penned n t greater blessing m the shape of ati improved 
percentage In 1774 tho newly appomtod Vico toy 
reverted to tho omployment of blaok collectors asthejr 
wore tortned, and set up six district councils of supor 
intendcnco An experimental assessment had been 
made for fire year*, but the results were not sufBuiont- 
ly satisfactory to warrant a ronowal ; and on its 
expiration in 1 777, annual iottlemonts were dooreed 
for the four years ensuing Jn those tho Zemindars 
were encouraged to bocorno responsible for tho land 
revenue Govornraent rotaintng power over lands in 
their own occDf atton as a guarantoo for the faithful 
performance of thoir duty In 1781 another scheme 
was tried Tho district councils wero superseded, and 
a central committee of raven ao was formed, and the 
collertora wore encoura^od to replenish the exchequer 
by the grant or a j oreentago on their collections, in 
addition to their salines fl »w this bribe succeeded 
may e»tima»ed from a fact mentioned by Ir’rd 
Cornwallis, that n* collector with a salary of 1000 
mp'r* i in nth (,tl ’00 a year) had an Income of 
hwt ,£10 0CK> a year 

By Mr Ihtt * \rt of |*3l the Cimpanr were em 
pewprtd and dire tej to inquire mt the alle^td 
gfiersn es n 1 the tsndb liters and if founded in troth 
10 t»1«r 1 tl M »» Well II in pif*b)ilh fixed 

ru » t p tf -> si n it ond He t n if the* revonu'* 
a *i i t |i * d* 1 ini*t a f jni ,r«» s-rordinc to tl ® 
► ip | oui*''* of tie c antry " The first 

° 1 **' '« * L r4C f W4llis th re re and lh»ona 
* J i*r-an.s«tiU air a**s l« uii !i cj WMtls 
* #i! * 1 revet. a m a Jsfi 1 n tills b* 

a p 1 nmv jer# t,*l c rtVsi* M *1 
tl rdr i 1 *r- J ruti x; nM « f- t» s t n* bet 

h*r* v»iii« *t a.t HUS rtivniivp »ttdc*cd»d 
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by Parliamen t itself, solemnly uttered when giving 
legislative judgment m appeal, that thirty yeais of 
dommeeimg potter had been spent m doing the thiiigs 
that ought not to have been dene, and in not doing the 
things that ought to have been done After turning 
the couutiy upside down, lack-renting Ryots, beggar- 
ing Rajahs, goading Tehsildais into rigour, and alter- 
nately bribing and threatening collectors, some of a 
white, and some of an olive skm, into higher eiaction, 
Parliament was compelled to admit that the system 
woiked ill, and that it had become necessary to reform 
it altogether Bengal was going back to jungle, and 
the Chairman of the Company was asking loanB from 
the Exchequer to square the dividond account. 

Early m 1787 the Board of Revenue at Calcutta 
was directed to collect information for a new assess- 
ment * but an undertaking so vast as a survey of the 
extent and boundaries of the several estates, together 
with the interests,' rights and titles of their owners 
and occupiers, could not be completed m a few 
months , and it was not till 1789 that any action could 
be practically taken on the results, such as they 
were, which had been thus obtained. The basis said 
to be laid was soon found to be imperfect and untrust- 
worthy “ It was evident, ” says one writer, “on con- 
sideiation of the answers made to official inquiries, 
that although when the Company succeeded to the 
Dewanny gross abuses prevailed, yet m the best timei 
of the Mogul Gfovernment, the rights and privileges 
of the people were secured by institutions mainly 
derived from the original Hindu possessors of the 
country ” By some it was thought advisable to 
continue and develop that system, but the Viceroy", 
with Mr Shore, Mr Duncan, and Mr "Barlow, deemed 
it better to establish the Zemindar as the landowner, 
whether he had previously occupied such a position or 
not Lord Cornwallis was mainly actuated by 1 a 
desire to place this most important source of the Conr- 
pany’s income on a sure footing, as well as by a 
laudable-wish to relieve the actual culivators -of the 
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■oil from the evils inseparable from the habit of form 
Jog the Und tax which then provmlod The settle- 
menu from year to year, and for other abort periods, 
had not answered expectation “Desporato ad 
Tenturors,” said the G iverner General, * l> with »ut 
fortune or character, would undoubtedly bo found, a* 
has already boon too often oxporioncoa, to rent the 
different districts of the country at the highest rates 
that could be pot upon them \ but the doldston would 
be ol short duration, and tbo impolicy nod inhumanity 
of the plan would perhaj s, irhon too lato for offoctnol 
remedy, become apparent by the complaints of the 
j eoj Io and the disappointment at the troasury in the 
pay mentsof rovenno and would probably terminate ip 
the rain and depot ulation of t ho an fort nn at j oonntry 
Again ho wrote ’ txperionco has fully shown that the 
farming system is ill calculated to improve a country, 
and it is contrary to j riooij les which we wish to 
establish, of availing oursolros as roach as possible if 
the sernco of the prupnot >m of the la ds ' 

Though there «ai a concurrence of opinion among 
the majority of tbo Conn it as to making settlements 
only with the Zemindars there wav greater direr 
gence as to the term and am *ont of taxation to be 
jerird Mr Short* *bje ted t » the permanent assess 
ment on the groan J tbit *rre had not a suBl toot 
knowledge of the a tual collecti *ns made from the 
several districts to enable as in distribute tho as*e»» 
m*at oi on them with too requisite equality ( It at the 
dsTjseos of the /timindani op in the Talooklar* and 
w«rw undefined and that orco if we p>t*fl*«ed 
a en-jpetflut knowledge of these joints there acre 
peculiar eirrutniun r* attending tLe country which 
lUQtl r»nd»r it bt ) j Ir j »n ll « G ‘vernment to 6x their 
ds-cssd* a, 01 th« Un 1 * H» ha 1 no rmdutintn 
#f tb* 7^C3 fidarv *l-n I# » J of l^onfsdfr of 
lV*ir o*t> |nt *t «l« irregularity and onfasbn ir lh# 
dsUds of lomtvs» and c tlrcjmg ibsir rants by ruts# 

l fjrfu C«-t ft Cr^wif jjbsr «w* nil 
i~\\ r*> m/ iih 
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which were numerous, arbitrary, and indefinite . 1 ' 1 
that we had not sufficient mfoi-mation to enable us to 
decide all cases with justice and policy, and that 
erroneous decisions would be followed either by “a 
'diminution o£ the revenues, or a confirmation of 
oppressive exaction ” For these and a vanety of 
collateral reasons which he embodied in an able 
minute on the subject, he deprecated a peipetu.il 
settlement, when the experience acquned m the inter- 
val wouid suggest improvements and correct mistakes 
On the other hand, the Viceroy argued that many 
years had already been spent m collecting mfoimation, 
and that the various tentative and experimental 
measures tried during that period had not benehted 
either the people or the Government “ I am cleaily 
of opinion,” he said, “that this Government will never 
be better qualified, at any given period whatever, to 
make an equitable settlement of the land revenue of 
these provinces,” and that further delay \yould com- 
promise the happiness of the people and the prosperity 
of the country The idea uppeimost m the mind of 
Lord Cornwallis was indeed the formation of a 
powerful body of landowners with perpetual tenuie He 
sought m the re-establishment of such a class a gua- 
rantee for stability, founded on the sense of mteieet 
which its members would naturally feel in the per- 
petuation of a system that might insure them for ever 
against'fitful aud periodical enhancements of taxation 
“In case of a foreign invasion,” he said, “it is a 
matter of the last importance, considering the means 
by Which we keep possession of this country, that the 
proprietors of the land should be attached to us from 
motives of self-interest A landholder who is secured 
in the quiet enjoyment of a profitable estate can have 
no motive in wishing for a change On the contrary, 
if the rents of his lands are raised in proportion to 
their improvement, if he is liable to be dispossessed, or 
if threatened with imprisonment or confiscation of hiB 
property on account of balance due to Government, he 
" ' - Ibid, , , 
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will readily listen to any offora which nr© hkelr to 
bring abont a chango_thnt cannot placo him in a worso 
situation, bnt which hold out to him hope* of a bot 
ter ’ 1 

Tho Board of Control and tho Ministry nt homo 
concarrod in the*© views and id March 1 03 IIdoI ro 1 
gelations wore issued declaring thotoll lands held by 
Zemindars indopcndontTaloohadara, and other*, tho 
actual propriot»rs of land, and thotr heirs and lawful 
successor* were to be thoacoforth subject to a porpo 
tnl aad noalterable amount of tax thoroin stated 
Land not then nodor cultivation, and c insoqnoutly 
not assessable, if afterwards brought in, was to bo 
the subject of spociat arrangement, as tho estate 
escheated by failaro of issae was to rovert to tho Go 
vernwont who would bococno owners on tho tamo 
terms as the last possessor Tho proporttun which 
the tax should bear to the ratoablo vnlue of tho land 
was to bo moderate but thoro wore differences of 
opinion ante the ratenblo value itself Mr James 
Giant who was at the hoad of the Khalaa or Lxoho 
quor f and who had groat ©xforienc© id tho 6nau 
ctal department was of oj inion that Government had 
been dnfraaded to a very great oxtent in tho previous 
temporary assessments, and the estate* were capable 
of sustaining a much larger impost. This view was 
successfully mmbatsd by Mr Shore and the assess 
ment was finally decided on an average of tho receipts 
from land tar during several preceding years These 
amounted in 17tK» l»l to JET! 100,000 for Bengal, 
an 1 Orissa t and to £100 000 for tho district 
j i>^nare*, eqQ*t to nme-tenths of the nominal pro 
durtite valtts Thermits of those who favoured a 
lar^e acgrasnuti »n of revenue from this source were 
| srttsilr n ? Ly firing the perpetual rat* at ten ©W 
r#-thi of ta# rateat l© rain* | though from the corqplt 
cation atd ronfosion that j rsvatlsd, it was or was 
ta 'Ughl, icpesiibj* to do£c# that am-mol with prrfi 

Si t ' 

* it 0.-fr'vji-G-i,rv l'Uf, i 
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But the operation of the permanent settlement m 
^Bengal ultimately justified the protests of Mr (Shore Its 
chief fault was found to he, as he had foretold, that 
in its hasty promulgation, the interests of the subordi- 
nate ranks of the community had been overlpoked, or 
left to be dealt with only when injury had accrued, 
and hardships had accumulated 

1 The provisions of the land settlement were defi r 
cient, and its execution was defective If we are to 
trust the evidence of one who has had the fnllest op- 
portunities of accui ately estimating its nature and 
effects, the assessments for the purpose of fixing the 
land ievenue m l7S9 were'made carelessly and reck- 
lessly, and even, m some cases, corruptly. In many 
cases, persons wei e confirmed in propnetaiy rights 
who had been merely farmers or collectors of revenue 
under the native Government, and who had not a 
shadow of legal title to the land, only the person 
who paid the revenue for a whole estate into the treas- 
uiy T^as taken to be the owner , the definition of the 
village unit was neglected in the arrangement with 
the larger pioprietors, some of whose .estates were 
aftei wards found to comprise districts widely separa- 
ted fiom each other Numerous varieties of sub- 
tenure then existed m Bengal, but of these the Go- 
vernment took no account , and while they exhausted 
language to limit then own demands on the Zemin- 
dars, they enacted no rules to protect and encourage 
the Ryots or sub-tenants m their holdings They re- 
served, however, a right of interference m the rela- 
tions between cultivator and owner, when, as they 
deemed it not improbable, that interference might 
become necessary Lord Cornwallis considered many 
supplementary arrangements would be requiste to 
render the principles of the plan apphcablb to the 
various rights and customs that existed m different 
parts of the country, and they must be made by Go- 
vernment, as ' the propuety of them might appear 
<f Jt is impossible/ 1 observes Mr R. D Mangles, 1 
3 Evidence before Pailinmentarj C-otomUteeB on Indisu finance 
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"to exaggerate tie recklexsnes* with which the par 
monent settlement id Bengal wm made,' * and he 
confirm* the remarks of Mr Holt Mackenzie on the 
■abject, who say*, 1 Onr ■ottloraonta wero made In 
huto, on general surmises on account* never be- 
lieved to bo accurate, and novor brought to any oloar 
test of accuracy on the offer* of speculator* and tho 
bidding of rival* on tho suggestion* of onomiea on 
the statement* of candidate* for omploymont, seeking 
credit with tho Government by discoveries against 
the people of information of all kinds, generally 
worthies* the collector and community playmg a 
game of brag/ in which all knowledge was on one 
• ido and all power on tho othor 

While the Viceroy congratulated tho Conrt of 
Directors on the inauguration of a fiscal policy which 
he atsnred them would bo ‘•of tho utmost importance* 
for promoting the solid interests of tho Company , 1 ** 
he was Cain to admit tho decline of internal commerce 
and auncuUnra under British rnlo “Excepting tho 
Shroffs and Daniyas ho wrote “who roiiuo almo*t 
entirely in great towns the inhabitant* of tboso \ ro 
vmces were advancing hastily to o gonerttl state of 
poTony and wretebednets. In tho description 1 
noi include nlraott every 7umtmlar in tho Company s 
territories which, though it may have been partly 
ocrasi ned bv their own indolence and oxtraraganee 
I am afraid wu»l also bo in a great measure attribn 
t*d to the defects of oar former system of govommenl ' 
In a '•onntrr recently desolated by famine, and im 
pirrrr *M by raekrents and short lease* tho one* 
sid»*d l»*gi latino of 17./0 soon entailed the supple 
Ron \ty arrangements of which it* wellmeaning but 
taisial'i aath'ir had hitnwdf antirij ated the j robable 
**-*e**ilT The parnanrnt land assessment of the 
IWngal jroTiacve was leo-olerrnths of the as timed 
rectal a eat nUmn only Uvd «n a uwre ron^h *-td 
rvsdy n’ci,^ that wavprMom* lb* fall eon*tdoraU}r 
1 trl«n *» C»Mrtlrt Hr <3t 
* Law *4 J> fm+rt u 4«<«K 1741. 
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short of the acuml rental and value, though how far 
no earo was taken to nscoitnm Such a charge upon 
v, bona, ji tic value would base been indeed ruinous and 
prepostei inis , but the ioal value of the land was two 
or three times gi oatei than the nominal one for assess- 
ment It is m evident o that a farmer, dunng the 
minority of the propnotoi, paid a rental of thirty* tin ee 
times the assessment value, and mudo his own prolit 
besidos. Where no limit was flWd upon the de- 
mands winch the immediate holder from the State 
conld impose on the cultivators of the soil, the door 
was left open for agrarian oppression, and it became 
necessary to onact. laws foi the protection of the 
Ryots and sub-tenants The Putneedars of the Rajah 
of Burdwan were thus protected by a special law, and 
a latei enactment ordained that an uninteri upted 
holding for twelve years confirmed a Ryot in his 
tenancy during pnnctuul payment This |remedial 
legislation, consequent on the hastily framed measuib 
of 1793, was vai ions and fluctuating, at one time 
favouring the Ryot, at anothei time the Zemindar, 
One of the chief i ecommendationB of the new system, 
was the punctuality or payment it promised, and the 
undertaking was rigidly enforced The Zemindars, 
accustomed to the loss and capricious methods of 
dealing under the former system, were not at fiist 
prepared for such exactitude, and a few of them paid 
the penalty of default m the sale of their estates by 
auction In the first years after the settlement, some 
estates changed handB m this way, the buyer succeed- 
ing to the holder’s rights in perpetuity, without 
any increase or diminution of assessment. This pro- 
ceeding involved, the (lapse of all leases granted by 
the outgoing proprietor , but it was found to bear 
hardly on the sub-tenants, and a measure of belief 
was subsequently passed, giving undertenants, under 
certain 'conditions, a right to hold their tenures 
against Government sales It was found, also, that 
while the Government rigorously exacted prompt pay- 
ment of the revenue from the Zemindars, the latter 
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and damaged tlie whole machinery of revenue. 
With hostility without, and reluctant submission 
within, the India Government saw the necessity of 
( an effective stroke of policy, and bethought them 
of a way to gam a hold on one class of the people, and 
f jfco induce a show of order m the finances, even if this 
was gamed at the expense of the suffering millions. 
That this impoitant act of State was not framed or 
P9,t m operation without a certain amiable regard 
for the preservation of ancient customary rights, was 
probably due to the higb-minded and humane dispo- 
sition of Mr Shore, who placed upon recoid his opi- 
nion that ‘.‘the demands of a foieign dominion like 
ours ought certainly to be more moderate than the 
impositions of the native rulers ; and that, to render 
the value of what we possess permanent, our demands 
ought to be fixed , that, removed from the control of 
onr pwn G-Qvernment the distance of half the globe, 
every possible restriction should be imposed npon the 
administration of India without circumscribing its 
necessary power, and the property of the inhabitants 
be secured against the fluctuations or caprice, or the 
license of unrestrained control } ’ 1 

l Minute by Mr Shore on the Land Satt\e£ient 

' 0 f 
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LORD ITFLlllLIT 

1707 — 1 S 0 I 

Th« i xtm !cn of oar wrHtory J>M luJJfJ to th* nnwbff MmJ 

ilrv^lp’. ->tx «( oar «n icnk* wh rf^r.r •** rpr»*d o*r *■!»»* P**U 

If *»* »to iU rarMrci *t ik* ot it* >t» 

If lu *i (m Nt<« Ihl rrlL W# thro* oot of •inpV»j*if ot »od 
h***rno[ «W.ioitw &1I who h%» hUh no iW »*T*na* 

of **rr*J Id It* *r«jlr#, Gj-as *ll |iHil«ufil loot *•* wf W»ri 
tmj !•**■»* cj»*H*nt m nrtv-b *n*fct wnb ta *wd t *« 

(■ titKrsl In 1 uni tw deoX» iha * h »o %n**Jfb 

— wtLtt rni'i 1 

E anorchixa boon conrnlaod for mon th*n five 
yonra hr the •trngglo* of tho Fronch Hotoloimn 
ar f war Tho o mfliot which bnd Iwgun for t»rincl 
pltO wm already Uo mto ono for omj ire Tho loa^aa 
of d^pota which li» i iiriren to ororthrow tho immv 
tat* litwrtipi i f V ran r had bn*n exomplarily poni 
*h*d by Picbogm and H>na|*ri© and tho 1 onco 
©1 Campn F©nm» might hav* bi n lasting bad other 
p Bcti boon contort i-t f ro^ what that hod lott In 
tho war flat France iot tinted wilh her atngle 
1 and ad oictiry oror tho coates ©«1 loj illmiiti of iho 
tima bm to » catitr led int > tho ra © of eraj ire— &r»t 
by th* re rtnty of conning and thnn by tho ambition 
of o Itptmj* tor Imj I«cab)<» foe* Sapotoan tho In 
caraatun of tho national will, r*t*» with tho fy cation, 
and bocAQte bo l-aa know ho*r to aatWfy th# popular 
•nthavlaim ho became a* by witchery tho idol of hi* 
chantry 

It wa* * toe of tmirmat fermentation Tho old 
Idiaa o! what wat p©M»ble and what was right ware 
i UwhMnt* A*r»**i5 t ♦*»)-«» -ft ttf* nbly.it* 
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shaken from their hold of mon Events of such mag- 
nitude and novelty had crowded on ouch othei with 
rapidity from 1738 to 1797, that no scliomo was any 
lunger regarded as incredible, no project as unrealiza- 
ble or \ am Had light principle-, pi availed m tho 
conncils of Gt oat Britain, tho fienzy of men’s minds 
might have had time to cool eio tho onttro woild was 
wrapt m li» vino , Italy would have boon allowed to 
reoovor her strength, and to naturalise her nlion- 
born liberties; Germany had been spared the loss and 
woe of sixteen fm ther \ oars of bloodshed ; the final 
partition of Poland, und tho dispersion of hor best 
and bravest sons, might nothavo boon attempted, and 
would cortamly not. have been locogmsed and sanc- 
tioned bj Western Europo ; France might not have 
heen driven from one stop to another of militaiy fujy, 
at the sacrifice of constitutional freodom , unhappy 
Ireland might not have been goaded into lobcllion in 
order to .precipitate an incomplete and unasimila- 
ting scheme of incorporation; and Groat Butam 
would have had the benefits of internal reform and 
religious liberty thirty years earlier, and she would 
to-day have been burthened with less than half her 
debt But the policy of Pitt was one of selfish isola- 
tion, Until every ally and neighbour that could serve 
ns, or was worth serving by us, had been brought to 
j the verge of rum ; and then, in dosperation, of mdis- 
i criminate and unlimited interference It was a 
1 policy of peace at any price, until it suddenly became 
one of war at any cost We shrunk from defending 
the maritime States, whose freedom was older than 
cur own, on the old plea of not being our brothers' 
keeper, and on the beggarly calculation that we oould 
| not afford to interpose , aud it ended m our having 
to fight for our life, leagued with eveiy despot who 
would accept our subsidies, and whose oppressions 
and annexations we would condone 

In 1798 the Republican armies had been victorious 
almost overywhero The dreams of Louis XIV had 
been more than realised. Belgium and Sawoy had been 
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annexed Holland and Italy redpood to dopendorjCy j 
Austria aftor four disastrous campaign*, was well 
mu^h oxhnusted aud Prussia (oared tQ $tir Bona 
parto, fall of invention and daring, had IjQcomo tho 
idol of the French *uldiory and tho terror of French 
politicians. To find him omplarmont t*t a safe distance 
from Pari*, ho was gont to conqnor Egypt, nrd no 
enterprise aeotnod rqoro fitted to daxrle aqd j prplox hif 
enemies than that which was spoken of songuinoli as 
the first stop to the c inquest of tljo East Ip tht> 
autumn of 1707, the English (iorormnonthad informa 
tun of intnguos carrvin*, on vrifh various Asiatic 
C jart* and tho Freeh Birpctiry Tippou Ssib, ten 
years Imforo, had to t onvorp to Pans in quest 
of aid to drive ns from Bengal Uo had froquontlv 
rnnowed proposal ul this kind, and it imagined 

that at length his s diciintiont wero about to be 
successful franco had still sororal possossiops in 
tlie Indian Seas The Nixam as well as Scmdfa had 
consi lerablo b lies oT troops organised and officered 
by hrtmehraen y orniaoently m their pay Mr Pitt 
and his colleagues were convinced that a vast plot 
was thickening around us m Asia ani| that it would 
r* juire sigil&nco courage, circumspection energy, 
insight and ap titado of n t cummin order to unlici 
J the iraprndtng blow and paralyse the arm 
already ran* l lor >ur undoing The exigency was 
a raro and \ cril ubo The Ministers looked round 
am *ng men «f civil and military reputation for a 
man adequate to the occasion The first intention 
*»» t y «*nd vat L ir i Com wplhs a second tim*, an l 
hl» reaj | mtinent was actoslly announce l After 
th*» U| is of a few weeks b irrerer tho veteran was 
induced to relinquish the atceroyaliy of India (or 
(•.at of Ireland ; and tl e % eeroas charge was i*op 
fcrral on t»m| Mu'winpt o f« the four preee 

adinyyrars fcaj l a member of tho Board of Toft 
Jrd eel t* * j r*»i Jr cv of Mr Drndas 
WMir^t-o! Ci# i»|i« and roni,d»r*t le laUat (or 
tzun x* xij-o* i, • Intladi i whiU H* sen* »rr* 
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dll still young , and Richard had more of his mother 
-than his father in. his intellectual uatme Lady 
Mommgton was, m many respects, a very iemaik* 
able peiSon, — full of sagacity and resolution to meet 
and to surmount difficulties , proud of her ehildien, 
dnd full ot ambition lor therm She lived to See the 
giatibcation of hei heait’s desne, — to see foui of 
them m succession created British peeis, — to hear 
her first born designated as theiescuer of the Empue 
of the East, and a younger Son thanked by the 
assemoled monarchs of Christendom as the delneier 
of their realms and restorei of then thrones. The 
youth of the future statesman was chiefly distinguish- 
ed by a mutiny, of which he was the principal ring- 
leader$ at Harrow, and for the facility he subsequent-' 
ly showed at Eton ’n writing Greek and Latm verse 
The latter accomplishment he continued to cultivate 
at Oxford, where he became the intimate friend of 
Mr afterwards Lord Grenvile, by whom he was eaily 
made known to Mr Pitt, and to whose friendship 
he was indebted for his introduction to official life 
Not content with the opportunities accorded him as 
a peer of < Ireland he sought and obtained a seat 
in the English House of Commons ; and such, was 
his thirst for distinction, that we find him, m the 
course of the same session, taking part m the debates 
of the Upper House at Dublin, and m those of the 
Lower House at Westminster His early oratorical 
displays were open to the charge of being too ambi- 
tions, his election was overdone, and his tone too 
dramatic to escape the raillery of opponents Lord 
Mountmorns banteied him on the excellence of his 
imitations of Gainck, and Sheridan quizzed him on 
his premature solemnity of air, and the studied grace- 
fulness with which he leaned upon the table as he 
spoke He must have been very unlike m temper the 
man he 'was m later life if badinage of this soit was 
knfelt by him. But he could affoid to be upbraided 
"With slight faults If his cause was mot always good, 
he was always sure to make the best of it. He never, 
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in tkoie day*, apoke without prtpartioc Though 
glran to pleMuro, ho grudged no toll neceiiary to 
master o subject on which ho was to ipoafc ana tboro 
are traces in inoro than one of his speeches, at the 
peri id In question, of groat caro and no ordinary 
amount of research In 1780 he was mado a ho™ 
of the Treasury on appointment which ho hold for 
seren rears To take part in debate without bomg 
bidden was a thing impossible | and the occurrence 
of his name more than once in important discussions 
of the time, proros that the Minister did not disdain 
tho assistance which his yoong adherent conld rendor 
him Some eminent critics hare fancied they du 
cornod in thoso early speeches, made to order, 
tho f rrshedowmgs of tho dignified and masculine 
eloquence of matnror years and that thoy can reoog 
mse the lineaments of tho masterly style of sub- 
sequent despatches end stato papors in tho olassic 
verses o! tho J fui* Flonmtes or other early writings 
It has even boon su; po*cd that his performances in 
this way Influenced the judgment of tbo refined and 
a coTij Jjshe 1 Minis:* r in promt ting him t i a trust so 
high aod enviable Hut it was more probably the 
Vigour of unpremeditatod thought and the brllliau°y 
of unset rxj restic n drawn forth m conversation, that 
male an Impression on tho relnd of Mr Pitt 

Iht'ore lr rd Ifnrnington reached India, bo had 
faihomed the difficulty of the i^stli >o At the Cap* 
of Go-id JIo, r he opened an I read the last despatches 
•f his pre«|o-ois r n tfvrir way to England Thsy 
Confirms! all h« had before surmise! nil that had 
b*erj hy his younger briber Vrthar 

io hi* prtrafa loiter* to him from India, and all 
that h» I ad hypothetical! y with Mr 

I'itt hef »,# (earing hem* Hr Lngland the shabby 
and short * cl tv 1 system In foreign policy ha 1 b*sn 
at length aland e d and tie re-kleo* ft j-endlture of 
j 4 fc ie lv an Armle* on s 9 una rest iraoi seals 
w«r** or^arlil g and an cross! nowtsr of sMt* 
ct *»r w*rv aim or wahiog rr*Jy (or »<■» WLsfl 
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occasions near home could not always he found for 
employing them, they were sought for m dis- 
tant latitudes Trinidad and Ceylon had recently 
been captuied, and it was part of the new Viceroy’s 
instructions that he should surprise and seize Batavia. 
.All acts of further aggression had beenAforbidden by 
Pailiament m 1790 But the Bari knew the governing 
epint of the Court and Cabinet of England far too 
well to hesitate on account of these inhibitions. He 
well understood the value of the solemn 1 interdict 
.against new encroachments and furtbei appropriation 
ot jewels, lands, and revenues Failure or success 
'Was, m truth, the only . question Failure would 
indeed expose him to real stoim of abuse, virtuouB 
’indignation, or even to more seuous inconveniences. 
But he was content to take the risk of lll-siicceBS, 
confident that if triumph ci owned his projects, the 
censui e he might incur would be accompanied with 
' generous indemnity — the formal prelude to unbounded 
t praise. 

1 But more dazzling projects soon suggested them- 
selves The new Governor-General found himself 
invested with vague but v,ast authority Large bodies 
°f troops were at his' disposal, officered by Europeans, 
nnd disciplined m recent campaigns. A few months 
put him in adequate possession oE the weakness and 
disunion of the btill independent Com ts of Hyderabad, 
Poona, and Sermgapatam It was impossible not to 
see that the means of wide acquisitions were thus 
placed within his grasp, and m the existing condition 
of Hindustan, pretexts for encroachment could not 
long be wanting , ' f 

That all things, however, should be done decently 
a nd in ordel, a case of ■ necessity for self-defence 
a gain8t some enemy of some sort, was felt to be 
'requisite This indispensable danger was not long m 
being discovered French designs were traced, and 
magnified to the necessary size, in the summer of 
1798 The native princes, ever since the wars of the 
Carnatic, had been anxious to teach then tioops the 
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use of European irrai and tactics and that vfcghft 
ideas may not have been kept bIito in b rnneo that lior 
former position m the East might bn regained, It were 
hard to question That tbo hatred and joalonsr whore- 
with the two nations regardod enob other woald 
suggest tho desire, orevon dictate opon menace on the 
•abjoct, was highly probablo Bat noither Cyder or 
Tippoo sacceoded in forming a Fronoh alliance until 
170S The Saltan was at peaoo with tho Company, 
hat how long they would sailer him to retain what ho 
still held of his inheritance ho oonld not toll and his 
©xpononco of their disposition towards hlm> both 
boloro and linco tho partition treaty, was ill smtodto 
disarm apnrohonsion 

Tho ofuoittl despatches of tho Gorornor General 
aro tho most anthontio materials for tho narrative ot 
tho roomorablo oronts that took placo during bis 
admmlsratioo They also contain irrefntable proof 
of thn proconceited design* oat of which those events 
■nbioqnently sprung Tho first communications 
between Tippoo Saib and Lord Mormngton related to 
Wynaad, a province which tho former alleged was not 
included in the cessions under tho treat} of 1702 j bat 
which had been kept by the Company, along with 
their arqnmtt >ns of that date His repeated remon 
atrances had boon treated with studied disregard 
and at length he res Ived to assert his rights by send 
*Rp a small detachment of troops to occupy • portn n 
of the frontier Tho V iceroy proposed to name *o 
©ntoy to m^et one from the hnlUn for tl e settlement 
efthedlspote To this Tippoo imme Lately assented 
“l^n investigation Wynaad was found t » lw*l wj, 
rightfully to Mysore and was c msequently dc fare \ 
to hav© b***) held wr ngfnlly by the LeglUh Th* 
CoTcrncr General :1 *reaj »n rntc on the 7th \o 
ro 1 ' to the t ^u|tan fnma fy restoring \\ yr *a 1 an 1 
* '‘citattcf f »g- on th* ca ><* # any tma 1 1 their 

**o *y Lri-tg massed 'erertlrlM* at that ver/ 
R •very trsoar *ef Ovsernn^nt in India 
wo* a nv»)y d«r ud j uj aviog an *fms*r*»nt fef 
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the invasion of his dominions. 

About the close of 1797, envoys had been sent from 
Mysore to M Malartic, the Governor of the Islo of 
Franco, soliciting his friendship, and asking recruits 
for a small corps of .European tioops which the Sultan 
was desirous to employ. This was no breach of amity 
with us on his part. French officers and soldiers had 
for some time been engaged m the service of the 
Nizam, without calling forth any protest oi objection 
from his neighbours , and the Mahratta Princes, with 
whom no quarrel then existed, had likewise succeeded 
m establishing anxilhary corps of the same kind. 
Malartic, being unable to spaie any of the gainson 
under his command m the Mauritius, issued, a procla- 
mation to all French citizens who happened to be then 
m the East, authonsmg them to enlist m the service 
of the Sultan Expressions of antipathy to Gieat 
Britain were gratuitously introduced into this docu-f 
ment, and if Fiance had bad asquaidron off the coast 
or fortified possessions on the mainland, where ah 
invading expedition might have been in waiting, of 
had the injured chief of Mysore been at war with the 
Company, such an appeal would have warrrnted 
strong words of protest, if not measures for self-* 
piotection But the reverse of all this was true Not 
half-a-dozen vessels bearing the tricolor had been 
seen beyond the Cape for the last four years, and 1 ippoo 
was utterly destitute of even materials for creating 
a navy His anxiety for war could not have been 
very great, when he consented to expostulate m vain 
4 for years about Wynaad, and when he forbore any 
Violence which might provoke retaliation The entne 
number of recruits who landed m April at Mangalore 
from the Isle France did not amount to two hundred 
men Yet this was the force, and this the circumstan- 
ce, against which Lord Mormngton felt it imperative y 
necessary to prepare a vast army at enormous cost, 
lest the English should “ be expelled from India 

While the preparations were going forward, not a 
syllable of remonstrance was breathed. The dispute 
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concerning VTynwd was arranged with a specious 
ahorr of fairness and urbanity Not a sentence do we 
find in all the letters whioh that affair oitllod forth of 
virtuous indignation or honest apprehension at the 
gasconade of M, M&lartio a proclamation While 
matters stood in this position, towardp the end of 
October news arrived of Bonaparte s expedition to 
Egypt The alarm whioh this excited was partly 
allayed by the tidings which soon followed, oE 
Nelson’s victory of the Nile and the Governor General 
wrote to Tippoo acquainting him of the reverse with 
which Providenoe had thus visited the enemies oE 
Great Britain The invasion of Egypt, he said, was 
but ** another excess of the unjustifiable ambition 
nnd insatiable rapacity which had so long oharacten 
eed the Frenoh nation and nothing could more clearly 
expose their total disregard of every principle of 
public faith and houonr than this unprovoked aggres- 
sion * These are harsh words and m other lips they 
had not been unjust j but with what feelfnga must 
jthoy hnve boon read bv Tippoo ? Even he, however, 
could not feel all the depth of their mockery, for as 
yet he had no intimation of the long preparing 
wrath that was about to burst upon him The fear 
of Bonaparte’s poshing forward from the ooait of the 
Bed Sea towards India still paralvsed all active re 
solution against Mysore Whether the impetuosity of 
the Governor, or the impossibility of any longer oon 
cealing warlike preparations was the incentive we 
find him at last on the 8th November, addressing an 
elaborate complaint to the Sultan on the score of his 
nlliance with France The style and time of this ex 
traordinnry epistle are too canons to be passed over 
without notice ** It is impossible that you should 
suppose me to be ignorant of the intercourse whioh 
subsist* between you and the French Yon cannot 
imagine me indifferent to the transactions which hare 
jift« ed between you and the enemies of my country 
nor does it appear nocessary or proper that I should 
any longer conceal from you the surprise and oondoro 
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with which I perceive you disposed to involve yourself 
in all the ruinous consequences of a connection which 
threatons not only to subveitihe foundations of fnen- 
ship between you and the Company, but to introduce 
into the heait of your kingdom- the principles of 
anarchy and confusion, to shake your own autkonty, 
to weaken the obedience of your subjects, and to des- 
troy the religion which you reveie,” 

The pious solicitude here expressed for the stability 
of faith and morals m the Sultan’s realm is quite 
'touching. Oh, that Lucian could arise from the dead, 
that he might confess himself outdone m serious irony 
by the official despatches of modern times ! Half the 
prey is already gorged , the knife is loudly whetting 
for the remainder, and by way of grace before meat, 
we have a pious exhortation against in eligion, sub- 
version of legitimate authority, land, above all, en- 
treaties to beware Of aught that may interrupt the 
affection and respect that subsists between the jaws 
and the meat that is next destined to fill them. What 
is the plain Snglifeh of this 'exquisite appeal ? Your 
Highness and we are excellent friends, therefore we 
are jealous of your love The French are unreliable 
republicans , we ]c n °w them fetter than you do Thby 
will teach your Mussulmans democracy if you let them 
near you : in friendship we cannot allow this They 
Will undermine your throne , surely it were better 
suffer us to pull it down, than that we should witness 
your dishonour They will preach infidelity: think 
of your poor soul, — or if you will not think of it, we 
must, and remit xfi from a wicked world, ere its faith 
is staggered by the jests of Voltaire or the sophistnes 
of Rousseau And when you are gone before your 
time to your account, we will look after the bodies 
'and souls of your people We may possibly establish 
! a diooese or at lfe'ast appoint a Bishop of Mysore, 
that is our way But fear no compulsion for consci- 
ence’ sake from us It is only fellow-Obristians we 
persecute , temples and mosques may remain for ns 
to the end of time, provided we get the temporalities 
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into <mr hand* Nay, sooner than behold the 
Scandal of Freooh principles hemg mtrodoced 
among your people, we are ready to turn tax 
gatherers t j Mahomet or Brahma, or Doth and wil 
ling to heat idol 8 drams and tire Salutes in honour 
o£ y ishna or Juggernaut, if yon will only let ns info 
Seringa patHm This edifying doc nine nt proceeds to 
a*y that the arming, which oonld no longer bh entire 
ly oonoealed on the part o£ the Company, trad merely 
11 fdr self de'enoe ’ and it oonolnde* with an elaborate 
professtoti that * the British Government, wishing to 
live in poioo and friendship with all their neigh 
Bonn, entertaining no object* of ambition, and look 
ing to other objeott than tbe permanent •oourity 
and tranquillity of their own domiuions, would alway* 
he ready, as they then were, to afford every demons- 
tration of their paoifto intentions 1 
t On tbe 20th November Tippoo replied, complain 
irig of warlike preparation* going forward and pray 
mg that peace might be preserved * On the 9th 
of January 17y9, the Governor General wrote to the 
Snitan setting forth for the first time the gridvoua 
offence whioh His Bntaenio Majesty had received by 
reason of M Malartio's proolamatioD, and plaintively 
representing the mgra^tnde of Tippoo in haring 
sanctioned snoha doonment when immediately before 
its reaching India from the Mauritius, he had reoef 
ved, in the restoration ofWynaad, a conclusive proof 
of tho friendly dispositions of the Oomyany “I had 
hardly formed the decision on your Highness'* olaim 
toWynaad, by which 1 had afforded an unqnestiona 
ble testimony of my disposition to render impartial 
and ample jnatloo to your rights end to cultivate and 
improve the relations of amity and peaoe with your 
Highness when 1 received from the Isle of France 
»n aathentio copy of tho proclamation," &o 8 It is 
vathor nnfortnnato that, m the same volume which 
* M*itpu4 TTrJkw)*/* volX Jfo. xert 

• IbH-> toI I, lio cAL 
3 Ibid to! 1, Ha. oUJ, 
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pontams tHi s letter, there are reiterated and copious 
proofs that the Viceroy had in his possession this 
terrible manifesto fully two months belore his vaun- 
ted generosity touching Wynaad. It had been recei- 
ved and inade a the subject qt general ridicule” 1 as 
a serious tin eat, and chuckled over as a God-sent and 
timely pretext for hostilities General Harris had 
been written to on the subject, and secretly apprised 
of the advantage that would be taken of it 2 The 
expedition for invading Mysore had been planned, 
and dnections given to the Gpvernors of Madias and 
Bombay tg organise all the military resopices of their 
respective Piesidencies , and they had remonstrated 
against ” plunging Tippoo into war ; for whatever 
might be the object of his embassy to the Hajuntius, 
the late intelligence from the islands left no room t q 
doubt that no rupture was to bp apprehended but by 
opr own provocation.” 8 Loid Mormngton himself 
had written to Mr Dundas, telling him, that from 
want of money and the impossibility of completing 
their preparations in time, he was reluctantly forced 
to suspend his immediate design of <l seizing the 
whole maritime territory remaining m Tippoo's pos- 
session, and then marching upon his capital to com- 
pel him to purchase peace by a formal cession of the 
territory seized, and compelling him to pay all 
the expenses of the war — objects which appeared 
pioBt desirable, and which every motive of justice and 
policy demanded,” aud he had resolved that” a tem- 
perate remonstrance would be sufficient to satisfy 
their honour, and convince the native powers that 
their moderation alone induced them to abstain from 
a more vigorous course ” 4 All this was prior to the 

1 Letter from Governor-General to Mr Dundas, ' 6ch July 1798, 
No ixn , 

<2 Letters, of Sfch and 20th June, Nos xni, and Xjui 
' t Letter from Mr Webbe, Spcyetary of Madras to Governor. 
General, 6th July J798 JfTo xxu. , v < 

4 Letter to M,r Dandae, then Secretary to the Board of Control, 
0th Jnly 1798, No xxu 

x i **■ t 
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purpose, not the frank apd gallant lDfltro 
menti by whom it is worked put, thpt calls for l?Iame, 
Mysore was declared to be a cpDqaered oountry 
The infant heir of the Hindu djnapty which had beep 
deposed by H}der was sought ont and plaoed upon 
the Uusnud H li famr]? and friend* were required 
to guarantee the observance of two treaties the one 
was that of the second partition whereby Oanara, 
Coimbatore, \Yynaad and Sermgapat^pi w offi anpoi 
ed to the English posseasionsj while the djstnote of 
Gnrramooorta, Gnti and otljerp pear Hyderabad, vf ? re 
made over to the Niram, another provipop was re 
served for the Peishwa Tfio other treaty proyjdod 
for the permanent maiptenanoe of a powerfnj sub- 
sidiary foroe by which the state, reduopd jfithm 
seoondary limits, was to be garjrisoped bo Q pd 
Rajah and his hoirfi in pojitioaj subordination to 11^0 
paramount power, and authorised the direet interposi 
tion of the Governor-General, whenever Jj° thought 
fit, m any and every detail of fluanoial administra- 
tion In return it bound the Oompapy in ties of 
speoifio guarantee to proteofc and defend the right* 
oi the restored Prince in his circunjsoribed jpherit 
ance The mass of the people, *’ wrotp Oolopel W©1 
lealey (afterwards Duke of Wellington), seemed to 
be passive spectators of the ohange, and looked on 
with philopophio indifference ' Recovering after a 
little from the stunning effect of ^ippoe s fall several 
of the Polyg^ra in various provinces tried to rail/ 
around them tlje means of desultory warfare Ppwer- 
fnl colnmns were sent to puppress these futile efforts ( 
at resistance and, to safe time, they appear to hare 
made short work of it Hear Mnnro s account of 
fits share in the consolidation of oonqnest — ‘I have 
got Yettel IJegada and his heir-apparent and pnn 
cipal agents hppged j and I have no donbt that I 
shall be able to get the better of any other vagabond 
Rajah that may venture to rebel 1 

Lord Wellesley ■ administration marks an impor 
1 GW** Life of Monro rol L p. •*70 1 
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tant opoch in Anglo-Indian story. Tho want of a 
camprohcnsive schoino of policy, which had been 
so ofton felt, was now for tho first time supplied. 
Conquest had hithoito pioeaoded at an irregular 
paco, and had boon directed with littlo political fore- 
sight Whatever could bo clutched at tho moment, 
was indeed laid hold of as opportunity served; and 
the Company had by one moans or other managed 
m forty \oars to get possession of about 200,000 
square miles of territory — a dominion which many 
wise and patriotic men in England thought quite 
largo enough to be kept Bafely or profitably, in 
England, and in India also, provident guardians of 
the Company’s interests, as a trading icoi poiation, 
believed that they would do better to keop uoar tho 
coast , and, by liying peaceably with their neigh- 
bours and punctually paying their way, drawing 
to their entrepot tho fabrics and tho w'ares of the 
inland realms, with ivhose institutions they could not 
meddle without incurring the distrust and hatred 
that invanably besets the pathway of invasion. 
Conscientious men who had seen or hoard the doings 
of Clive at Moorshodabad, of Hastings m ilohil cu;id, 
of Matthew's m Baramahal, or Cornwallis in Coorg, 
shrank from the repetition of similar scones elsewhere. 
And finally, men, endued with that instinct of fore- 
thought and foiesight which more than all olso 
constitutes statemanship, and which no tiaming can 
teach 01 other gifts supply, began to mutter to 
themselves, and whisper to one another, that we had 
already quite as many dependencies as we ^ould 
pei manenbly afford to keep, and that the yanity of 
adding indefinitely to their number might onp day 
cost us dear There was m gai 1 ison a young officer 
who had been promoted by f{imi)y interest somewhat 
faster than his fellows, who occasionally ruminated on 
the subject, and wrote m confidence to certain, friends 
the result of his refiectiqns He bad, been through 
the campaign 'ef 1799, and was named, as of favour 
rather than for any special service he had rendered 
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in the field, to be one of the Commissioners at Seringa- 
patam for the diamembermen* and dissection of Mysore 
Thomai Mnnro was one of the Seoretaries to the 
Commission, and to him, m confidence, Arthur Well 
esley, arguing against plana of further conquest, 
already talked of freely in viceregal oonnoils thus 
wr0 te — 'I agree with you that wo ought to settle the 
Mahratta business and tbe Malabar Itajahs, but I am 
afraid that to extend ourselves will rather tend to 
delay the settlement, and that we shall thereby in 
crease rather than diminish the nurnher of our enemies 
But/ he adds, characteristically in oonolasion, “a* 
for the wishes of the people, I put them out of the 
question ”t l 

But the notion that the people were indifferent to 
the subjugation of their country is refuted in every 
page of these gallant correspondents Mysore under 
the Government of Tvppoo, “ was the best onltivated, 
and its population the most flourishing m India while 
under the Bnglun and their dependants the popula 
tion of the Carnatic and Oudo hastening to the state 
of deserts, was the most wretohed upon the face o r the 
earth and even Bengal, under the operation of laws 
ill adapted to the circumstance of the case, was 
suffering and the evfls whioh the worst of Govern 
ments oonld inflict ni 

Mnnro was sent from Canara to tbe ceded districts, 
which by the former partition treaty, had been taken 
from Tippoo end for a time given nominally to the 
Nisam but which now without disguise were taken 
possfrssioD of by their real owners, the Company 
Mnnro was desired to rane the publio tares in the 
provinces placed under his nutbonty They hud been 
described as unable to yield more than the tribute 
whioh they paid formerly to Tippoo, by reason of their 
great sufferings in the war, and daring the famine 
which was its oonseqnenoe To see whether they hsd 
suflored as muoh as they were reported to have doo<b 

I GWf*» filt* o! Umm »nl 1 p JR 
»UiU, took Vl efc.priU, 
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Munro tells how he made a circuit of inspection, and 
s&ys — “There was no doubt some exaggeration, but not 
a great deal. Most of the houses were m rums, soarce 
one-fourth of them were inhabited But he had little 
doubt that m seven years the full amount of the 
schedule ” (or proposed standard of English taxtion) 
“ might be realised The principal obstacle was that 
the desire men at the head of affairs usually had, of 
seeing the publio income flourishing under their aus- 
pices, would propably compel him to proceed too rap- 
idly He had no thought of precipitating matters for the 
present, though he should, for the Bake of the public 
want of money, press the ryots rather more than he 
ought to do” 1 The Poly gars, or armed nobles, 
offered considerable resistance to the fiscal designs of 
their new masters Munro calls them robbers and 
banditti opposed to the establishment of order, whom 
it was necessary to get rid of without delay Not- 
withstanding all his enlightened efforts to win them 
over to increased taxation, two of these chieftains still 
held out in 1802, so that it beoame advisable to move 
large bodies of troops into the neighbourhood “It 
might alse be necessary,” he thought, “to proceed 
against the Zemindar of Panganore, because he was 
not sure that he would submit to an addition to his 
peshcush or tribute, which must be laid on m order to 
reduce his power” 2 Not muoh philosophical indiffer- 
ence on the part of the conquered here 

Far other thoughts and dreams filled the brain of 
the egotistic G-overnor-G-enerel. A step in the peerage 
had been granted him in acknowledgment of his 
service above narrated. The desire to accomplish 
something more notable is betrayed by the newly- 
made Marquis m every act of his memorable career, 
and m every line of his ambitious correspondence. 
He was in the highest sense of the term an actor. 
He always took care to look the character. 
attention to the state toilet was minute as that of a women 
of fashion. He had a deep belief m the doetrine that 
l Munro, rol, i, p, 234, 3 Monro, rob i.p, S9J\ 
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the world is governed to a great degree by the show* 
and semblances of power aud loving the reality of 
power as he did, he wqnld have thought it mere 
quixotism. to disaard any means so harmless for main- 
taining the personal consideration whiob is onb mgre 
dient of it In the East the display of magnificence 
\raa, in his day, considered a maxim pf state polioy, 
The sovereigns we had supplanted had never been 
seen bat in gorgeous arrar, and surrounded with' 
glitter and pomp The transition to iirap]uity of 
oostnme and equipage would have boon, it was snp 
posed, a needless and injudicious violence to popular 
habits j and accordingly we find successive Governors 
Genoral rnrely pnsiled how to bo grand enoqgh with 
ont being top grand, and how to be high and mighty 
looking without being lost in the oloudsaf impolpabi 
lity J^ord Wellesly had an instinct for this kind of 
thing, No man was ever more beloved by those about 
him and yet there was not one of them who ever 
thought of asking him an impertinent question 
Although constitutionally irritable and impatjept, Ms 
nature was po full of courtesy and generosity, that 
those who thought him oltoneft unreasonable and 
wlfnl coold not bat love and honour him 'When the 
prize money came to be divided after the campaign of 
1709 £100 000 would according to rale, have failpn 
to his share bnt though his pafcrftnony was small and 
his habits expensive, he waived his right in favoqr of 
the troops preferring to purchase praipo rather thap 
landed property His tolonts which were not moon 
aiderable, hardly equalled his aspirations and had 
ho been placed in other circumstances, they 
might have met with as mortifying results in India a a 
they were subsequently doomed to undergo olsewbpre 
Bnt owing to a rare coincidence of fortune tbo civjl 
and military establishments at the period in question* 
contained a combination of talents apt for the purpose* 
of the Hovernor-Goneral *aoh ns thev had never 
known before Beside Malcolm Close Harns f and 
^Itmro there wore Edmonitono and Stewart, and 
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■above all, that youngei brother, whose views of Indian 
as of Home policy tnroughout life differed from lasso 
widoly The times wei e singularly favourable fiom 
othei circumstances for the gratification of the thirst 
of distinction, which was the leading trait in las 
character. 

The century opened in peace The Viceroy’s 
policy had proved successful in all respects but one, 
and was eveiy where extolled for its vigour in con* 
tendihg with difficulties, and its magnanimity when 
they w’ere overcome His personal friends rejoiced ; 
his flatt-ereis applauded, las baffled enemies silently 
succumbed, Mr Pitfc was well satisfied With hi3 
choice, and his choice was intensely pioud of him- 
self. But ho had not paid his way, and las merchant- 
masters qualified their compliments and thanks with 
regrets and grumblings at the augmented debt occa- 
sioned by the war They could not be made to undei- 
stand at the outset why it was necessary at all, o 1 why at 
its conclusion it had not been made to recoup its cost 

In Leadenhull Street, aggression and absoiption 
were viewed but as means to one gieat etid, viz , the 
increase of the dividened upon Bast India stock Glory 
might be all very vreli for a venturous peer ndmg 
the Company’s white elephant; but the keep of the 
voracious and unmanageable creature was the para- 
mount thought of the Board of Directors If he could 
be guided into fresh pastures, and set to browse thei e 
with impunity at any neighbour’s expense, well and 
good , but grand marches up the hill of distant con- 
quest and then down again no matter with what 
amount of flags flying, tom toms beating, and salve,s 
of artillery stunning the amazed multitude, did not 
seem to the prudent rulers of the Company to be a 
game worth the candle The Board of Control might 
be delighted at the check given to French uifluenco 
in the East, and the disciples of Mr Burke m'T’arlia- 
ynent might oommend the picturesque air of generosity 
whtch was thrown over the re-settlement of Mysore, 
hot the Directors persistently continued to press the 
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viceregal victor to explain how he proposed to pay 
the bill 

Disgusted with their want of appreciation of his 
gsnius, and their parsimony as partners in tbo lord 
■hip of the East, he replied haughtily that he knew 
best what the necessities of the oaae required, and 
then, in his grand manner, he proceeded to expound 
all the advantages whioh were certain to oome as the 
fruits of his pohoy at some future time These pro- 
mises of profit to come did not oontent them or still 
their fears lest he should go on as ho had begun 
The King had made their enterprising Earl a 
Marquis as a roward for the annexation of Mysore — 
who oonld tell what he might be tempted to do next? 
News oame that ho had araild himself of a disputed 
succession to the Mnsnnd of Snrat, to exact terms 
from the competitor he favoured whioh virtually 
annexed that principality to the other provinces 
subject to the Presidency of Bombay The Nawab 
was to retain tho title and income his predecessors 
^ut *be responsibilitos of governing and 
defending tho country wore henceforth to bo borne by 
Its now masters. Then followed similar intelligence 
regarding Tanjore, where a subsidiary force was 
permanently stationed at the oost of the Rajah, and 
the British Resident Invested not only with an absolute 
veto but the right of initiation in all matters of 
revenue and expenditure, the same liabilities being 
undertaken on the part of the Company The Nawab 
of Acrot had long been mediatised, but henceforth 
even the semblance of local jurisdiction was to be 
taken away, and the Oarnatio treated in form and m 
laot as an Inoofrporated portion of the English 
dominions Leadenhall Street grew still more uneasy, 
and mnoh more querulous with the Viceroy; but, 
supported by the Cabinet, and delighted with a sense 
ol supremo power he was not to be weaned from his 
purpose or worried into relinquishing bis post 

y treatises on the dnty of forhearanoo, or finan 
ciM interrogatories, which ho believed wore centered 
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only to perplex and annoy him As he looked m the 
glass of hiB fame, he saw reflected there builder of 
England’s empire »n the East The ground plan had been 
traced by Olive, the elevations and the estimates had 
been left by Warren Hastings He would execute them. 

The state of Oude was reported to be especially pro- 
pitious for interference By the modifications of the sub- f 
sidiary treaty, made with Sir John Shore m 1797, the 
Vizier bound himself to pay a tribute of seventy-six lacs 
a year and a further sum when [the British force ex- 
ceeded 13,000 men. He was not to be allowed inter- 
course with other sovereign states, or to permit any 
foreigner to dwell within his borders without leave 
from Calcutta How far these humiliating conditions 
helped to worsen the state of affairs by weakening 
what remained of respect for the native Government 
we cannot tell But m 1801, the tribute wae m 
arrear, the country t was described as disorganised 
and wretched, and the unfortunate Nawab was driven 
to desperation by the sense of his weakness and the 
difficulties wherein he was entangled Lord Wellesley’s 
gaze was steadily fixed upon him He indited a series 
of epistles, which are models of composition in their 
■way, to persuade him to jrelmqish the cares of State, 
and to be content solely with its pomps and vanities. 
The Company would do all the rest. Or, if he would 
not, the cession of Allahabad and nine other districts 
might suffice to provide for the support of the garri- 
son The Vizier chose the latter, and by this parti- 
tion territories were acquired worth more than a 
million and a quarter sterling 1 < 

Lord Wellesley’s purpose m persuading the native 
Governments to maintain within their confines bodies 
of British troops, organised on our model instead of 
native corps offioered by Frenchmen, was too obvious, 
to be misconceived It was a substantial pledge 
exacted from jealous neighbours, that they finally 
renounced the hope of any other European alliance, 
and all privity in designs which led that way , It< 
was obviously meant and felt, if not m public words, 
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declared, to be a guarantee against the development 
of aahemes hostile to English interests, and the growth 
of English aioondenoy Under the dirootton of an 
Intelligent Besident at the native Court, a compaot 
force, well armed, wall paid, and well i« hand, would 
render sadden tumult abortive and came secret in 
tngne to waver continually, and to look back era 
committing itself too far and in the last event of 
open secession (or, as it soon oame to be termed* 
revolt), it would form a rallying point for any friends 
ithad, and an ontpost capable of defence till sue 
coar should arrive There iral about the subsidiary 
force, at the same time, a specious affectation of regard 
for tho aereralty and Bominal independence of the 
State to nhtoh it belonged , which toothed the oat- 
ward vanity, if it atnng the inward pride of the dur 
bar and the bazaar Wornpnlou* care was taken to 
keep up the distinction between native service and 
the service of the Company A subsidiary force in 
time of peace wns never moved out of the State to 
which it ^belonged, and even m time of war only 
with the assent of the f’rinoe at whose expense 
it was equipped and maintained It was the glove 
of mail courteously bat undisgaisedly laid upon the 
shoulder of native rule, with an irrosistible but 
patronising air felt to bo a little heavy and a little 
hard at first, bat soon dostinod to beoome habitual 
Slowly but steadily it begot that sense of security and 
irresponsibility in the Prince and his advisers whioh 
has ever proved to be the gangrene of authority, for 
which there is no cure 

Its financial scope and tendency were conceived 
and executed with the tame pitiless and inexorable 
purpose The permanent appropriation of rorenae 
tor the maintenance of the sabsidiary force was onl 
calated mainly with reference to tho inability of the 
Btate to bear U L*nre or small, it was a tree whose 
■wd was In itsolf, QQd was therefore chosen that it 
®ight bear frait after its kind The cases wore raro 
** which the districts ceded for the maintenance of 
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the subsidiary force yielded within the year the 
sum that was needed for their food and pay ThiB 
was exactly what was anticipated, the opening of a 
running account of deficiencies, arrears, balances 
cleared off from time to time by hew concessions, 
and complaints of renussneas, neglect, and evasion, 
all which, in the natuie of things, became inevitable. 
Arriving at ultimate supiemacy, the meaiiB taken 
were by the subject lace called perfidiously wicked, 
by the conquering race profoundly wise The histtf* 
nan will piobably compare them to the ohronic in- 
jection of poisdn into the veins which allays fever 
and spasmodic pain, and produces a Bensation of 
relief and quiet at the risk, and, when prolonged; 
with the ceitamty of causing paralysis and death’, 
Lord Wellesley applied the powei gained by the' 
destruction of Tippoo, and the partition of Mysore!; 
to lay the foundations of that edifice of empno which, 
in the space of sixty years, was so rapidly piled in 
Asia Olive had made tiefaties for a subsidiary fence 
at Moorshedabad and Delhi, Hastings an Benaies 
and in the Deccan Bat neither of them had ever 
been in a position to attempt the application of the 
system on a wider scale, still less to couple With it 
covenants and conditions which permanently bound 
the Company to protect, at any cost or sacrifice their, 
native allies from all enemies whatsoevei , and vtitual- 
ly constituted the Company m return, suzeiam over 
them In every case the daring ambition of the 
Governor-General sought to obtain concessions of 
territory in lieu of money for the payment of his 
subsidiary force to be permanentlv kept by the 
protected State He compelled the Ytzier of Oudh 
to subscribe a treaty ceding large poitions of the 
dominions to pay for British troops to be maintained 
in those provinces he still governed This was m 
1801 He proceeded to carry the system further, 
and thereby to enthral those States of Central India 
which, since the days of Sivaji bad successfully 
defied their more civilised and luxurious neighbours. 
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Iron factort** to fort* from fort* to fortlfloalionrj from fortfflo*A!oot 
to yvm»<Mi*, gurrUon* U> arrnis* ; aad from arm 1 m to oeoqa<*» 
tko fT»^»UoD« w» r • BtlaraJi and the roanll loarltablai wbara 
w ooakl bo* Arid a d«cf*r; w* nn detarmlaad to find a 

fOMTlL 

— -PfllLir F1L4KOIP 1 

A T the bogming of 1802, Lord Welle»ley tenderedhis 
resignation Hi* services had not been e*tima 
ted by the Director* a* hi* staff at Fort 'William and 
the Cabinet of Mr, Addington thought they deservod 
He aapired to the prooon*nlar fame, both of conqueror 
and reformer and Leadenholl Street was in no ham 
oar to acknowledge or encourage him in either cap* 
city When the bill* came in of tho Mrsore War, 
they ^olc the Tory breath of financial prudenoe, 

and the diplomatic engagements subsequently formed 
with * view to territorial aggrandisement in Tanjore, 
Surat, and Onde, only lengthened the perspective 
of indefinite liability, and deepened the jnngle of cost 
ly entanglement in various direction*. Nor did Lord 
Wellesley** exercise of patronage, or his projects of 
reconstituting the Civil Semooon a high educational 
basis, commend him any better to his Frugal masters 
Without consulting them ho had planned and pub- 
lished an elaborate and expensive design 'or the 
foundation of a oollege of governing functionaries at 
Calcutta, in vrhioh overy cadet sent out from England 
•honld pa** at least two years in acqmnng a know 
lodge of Oriental tongue* habits, traditions, belief*, 

1 Spc**h un I »dU* ifi-iir* 171* 
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nnd lyrripathiiing with him m moat of his design® 
uij aspirations accorded him more effootive sup 
port Meanwhile hew vistas of aggrandisement 
opened m a quarter jrl^ere he had not ventured to 
abtioipate them ana, m the hope of fresh aoqmSi 
tiona, he resolved to remain Another year tfl Itidia. 
In Leoeraber 1802^ ho wrote to the Dii^otora that 
a onaia w&a imminent', frangnt iVith odnsegnencea 
of the greatest importance 

In 1801 the Mfthratta chiefs wdre quarrelling 
among themselves 8oindia the greatest in torrito- 
nal strength, and Holkar, the most restless and war- 
like in spirit, distrustful of each other alternately 
menaced %h.e J*eiahwa, of whose traditional pro ami 
hence both wore jealuns and whdad enfeebled autho 
nty they sought to overthrow Lord Wellesley bdnt 
on turning their ehmities to ocaotint, and bringing 
them all into gradual dependence upon English 
aid, negotiated separately with each in turn, and, 
by the adroit use of subtlety and danug, ho sue 
ooeded ere long in drawing or driving them all 
into a state of dependency Hi# instructions to 
Ooldnel Close rooite how * the Peshwa in 1793 pro 
ferred danger aud independence to a more intimate 
connection with the British power, which oould not 
secure him the protection of our arms without at 
the same tune establishing our ascendenov in the 
Mahrntta empire, M how the Peishwa had relactnntly 
been foroed into the war against Tippoo how, 
when it was over, a proposition for a subsidiary 
force was made to him, which he refused , how 
hostile a disposition this manifested how * the m 
fereooe to be doduoed from these considerations 
was, that until irresistibly compelled by tbo exigen 
°T of his affairs to have recourse to tho assistance 
of the Company, Baji Hao would Inever be m 
dneed to eater into any engagements which, in 
his apprehension, would afford to the British Go 
▼eminent tho means of acquiring au ascendency 
In tho Mahratta empire ■” and how it was “his 
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object to avoid that degieo of control and ascen- 
dency which it, was oui interest to est ablish ” 1 
Their increased distractions constituted ft crisis of 
nitons favourable to thu success of negotiations at 
Poena. and for tin* complete establishment of ilio 
interests of tho British power in tho Mahratta 
empire The continuation of the contort- hot ween 
Suitidia and H’dktvi would weaken tho power and 
impaii the resources of \>oih, and would afftnd 
the British Government an opportunity of inter- 
posing its iufiu 9 nee and mediation. No ronsonabJo 
apprehension oxistod that tho piogross of this in,- 
sidums fichcmo would ho obstructed either by the 
union of the contending pa; ties or tho decisive 
success of either chieftain, 3 So long fts tho Dur- 
bar of Poona contained a Minister capable of po- 
nctratuig the esoteric moaning of vice-iegal policy, 
and of holding up tho lianas of his feeble chief, 
the independence of his country, though frequent- 
ly imperilled, was preserved, Nana Narnevis had 
for many years boon the real ruler of the State, 
contriving generally to keep op good terms with 
tho Company without becoming entangled in obli- 
gations, tho effects of which he lookod upon with 
dread Ho avowod his respect and admiiation foi the 
English, but shrunk from their political embrace , apd 
whatever dangers might impend, he steadily lefused to 
accept their offers of pennanent aimed assistants 
“With him has departed,” said ColneJ Palmer, the hist 
English Resident, “all the wisdom and modoiation of 
tliis Government ” Baji Rao ll wa3 ,the seventh of 
his family, the fii3tofwhom having been originally 
Mayors of the palace at Satara, had gradually tajeep 
the chief place m the Mahi atfca confederation, leaving 
the Rajahs who claim descent from fcuyaji a nomi- 
nal and pretentious semblance of supremacy, of which 
men had come to take little heed The Hmdp Durbar 
j Letter from Secretary JJdmonetouh to fcbe Resident at Pooimh, 
3 ford WtJJeeley, I)cBpfcche,p 1 to georot Department— Wellesley 

Correspondence 
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of Satara exeroised fn 1802 as little influence over 
Scindta, Holkar, and Barar as that of I>elhi over 
Onde and the Doooan Soindia professed Jus readi- 
neu to help the Peishwa against Holkar but from 
jealousy or some other oause left him unbefriended 
till too late As this position grew more ontical,the 
English Beaidont grew more urgent in his expressions 
of solicitude, and warm in his proffers of auxiliary 
aid, He was instructed to ten dor a subsidiary treaty, 
whereby a force of 6&Q0 men, organised and officered 
like that already imposed upon the neighbouring 
Mohammedan states, was to be permanently maintain 
ed, ostensibly as a contingent for the protection o! 
the Peahwa s dominions against hia envious and 
troublesome neighbours but really as above noted, 
-for soouring his permanent adherence to English 
interests Their pay was to be provided oat of the rero 
nue* of certain districts in Gnserat ,whioh, yielding 
twety tix laos of rupees, were to be mortgaged for 
the purpose Sooh a foroe would be an effectual 
guarantee against the ever threatening aggressions 
of Holkar and Boiudi* This was the danger that 
was imminent A greater danger loomed visibly m 
the fat ore and pride sndpohoy revolted against the 
price demanded for immediate safety The Ministers 
of tho Peishwa were not insensible to the penis of 
the proffered aid, and month after month the lure was 
hold out in vain An outlying province, oomparati 
vely small and whose revenues it was difficult to 
collect might bo ceded if the subsidiary force were 
kept there ready to bo oalled in upon emergency, and 
then withdrawn to their quarters This would im 
perceptibly if at all, humble the independence of 
native rule Every stratagem of argument was em 
ployed to make this the condition of the bargain* In 
the eyes of the Govern or-Goneral this, however, was 
the point unexpressed which wa»not»to be yielded* 
While the negotiation lingered, the storm bnrst 
Poona was oompatsed round about by the Arab caval 
vy of Holkar; the Peishwa Bed, and was only restored 
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to his capital by British arms, after he had subscribed 
the covenant of vassalage. It was not easy even in 
exile to bring him to this 

At length he yielded, and on the last day of the 
year at Bassem he signcdjaway his independence It 
was not, indeed, so written in the bond On the con- 
trary, this memorable pact set forth with more than 
usual ostentation every guarantee and pledge of 
mutual respect It expressly declared that the fri- 
ends and enemies of one of the contracing parties should 
be friends and enemies of the other; and it confirmed 
all former treaties and agreements between the two 
states, not contrary to the tenor of the new one It provi- 
ded for the joint exertions of both, todefnd the rights 
or redress the wrongs of either of their respective 
dependents or allies — the British Government under- 
taking not to suffer any power or state whatever to 
commit with impnnity an act of unprovoked hostility 
and aggression against the rights and territories of 
his Highness, and at all times to maintain and defend 
them in the same manner as the rights and territories 
of the Company. The imposed guard of six thousand 
infantry, with the usual proportion of guns and Euro- 
pean artillerymen, was to be permanently stationed 
within the Peishwa’s dominions The ceded districts 
were named m a schedule annexed All forts with 
their equipments of ordnance and stores were to be 
surrendered without injury or damage The force 
was to be at all times ready to execute services of 
importance, such as the protection of the Peishwa’s 
person, the overawing and chastisement of rebels, 
the suppression of disturbances within the realm, and 
the due correction of such subjects and dependants 
as might withhold payment of the just claims of the 
State , “ but they were not to be employed on tnfhng 
occasions nor m a variety of ways which were enu- 
merated ” The Peishwa was bound to keep the peace 
towards his Mahratta neighbours, while he was gua- 
ranteed m turn against molestation by tbem. Should 
differences with them arise, he was pledged to abide 
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by the Governor General s award. When called up' 
cm, tho Prince -undertook to bring into field the 
vrhole of his troops against the foes of his ally, wtiQr 
ever they might be Thia condition was to be reel 
procal j ami Baji Rao reuuupopd the right of negOr 
tilting with any native state aave with the privity 
and consent of his inalienable protectors The latter 
solemnly disclaimed all right of intecfqpnoe with the 
Prinoe ■ ohildren, relative*, pr subject* regarding 
whom, hi* authority Wa* acknowledged fco be absolute v 
hat should disturbance or revolt arise the Company ’ 8 
troops m gfyt be called in for its suppression, Ftijally, 
the treaty vpos to last “ while snn and ujoon endnrpth 
The day wo* soon to 09m® when these eternal vow* 
were to be pony pqohed as mare dead powers of ()rieu 
tal rbetono But the original qf the treaty frqm first 
tq last stand* in the handwriting of the Governor 
Genera! Peiahwa and fjetara have pa*»ed away, but 
tho*e words of ht* will not paps array 

The other Mathratta chief's were naturally alarmed, 
and refused to reoogmse the Treaty 0? Bassein The 
Veithwa they said, ought not a* head of the Confe- 
deracy to have contracted obligation® so unpreceden 
ted without conmltmg them 8ofndia had ut^dcr 
taken to deliver ami restore him, aud to late repented 
tho remissnes* he had shown He had a powerful 
army ui point of numbers a etrpa (Wits well supplied 
with artillery and * few French officers under Colonel 
Perron, who had 1 mg beep »n his lervic. Holkar, 
likowue, at the head of a rnultitadinon* array, ohiefiy 
of horse, *ml the Rajah of Berar, were able to bring 
into the field no mooa*iderable army Non<j 9! them 
hqrroTer, detired war for all were conscious of tho 
TQB | augmentation of military strength ihey would 
hare to onoounter It is, indeed, admitted that Lord 
Wellnsloy almost dosparled of the provocation hh 
longed for 

The Court of Gwalior was at once jealon* and 
* af T dfc tho dismemberment of Mysore a tempting 
■lieu of territory had been offered lo Donlnt Ttao, by 
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whom it had been ‘‘explicitly reacted , 10 which 1 
proved. convincingly an evil disposition, the more 
to be reprehended and m due time punished, as the 
Peishwa followed his example. Under any circums- 
tances, Lord Wellesley “ considered the reduction of 
Scmdia’s power to be an important object.”? During 
the spring of 1803, Scindia diplomatised with r charac- 
teristic subtlety, evading carefully every acknowledg- 
ment of the Peishwa’s recent acts, and' preparing, as 
he said, to effect his restoration Not without difficulty 
was an understanding come to between the three 
native powers, and not even then was any overt aot 
of, hostility committed on eithei side A small Tbody’ 
of the Company’s troops, winch had formed the Resi- 
dent's guaid at Poona had remained un- 
molested there, and now received with roy&l' 
honour at the gate of the palace so long his own the 
Prince who, as he enteied it, must have felt that it was 
his no more, but was henceforth to be occupied by 
him only as tenant at will Thus native rule was re- ’ 
heved of its moral accountability to domestic opinion 
while it was made safe from outward fear The device 
was perfect for, its purpose — modelled on the great 
first precedent of .temptation ‘‘Life it promised, death 
it devised, and corruption it entailed from generation 
to generation v 

.Without ascribing to the M.ahratta ohiefs or their 
Ministers any profound sagacity, it is easy to under- 
stand how the spectacle at Poona must have irritated 
and troubled them. Whose turn might it be next 0 
War with a power whic.h was already gathering four 
armies on different points of their frontieis, it might 
nut be prudent to precipitate, but one' thing s earned 
clear, and bv that Berar ; Holkar, and Scindia deter- 
mined to abide, namely, that they would not ratify the 
Treaty of Bassem. t If peace had’ been ithe object-bf 1 
the G-overnor-G-eneral, be would have let their irrita- 
tion cool and have taken the chances of persuasion^at.' 1 

1 Gaiwood — W ellington. 'Despatches 
2 Letter to ColoneLCollinBj Jdljr 1803. 

15 
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a future day But then the glorious opportunity he 
panted for would havo been lost, at least for him 
Anxiously and vehemently ha therefore pressed for 
the recognition they were mutually pledged to refnse 
and when they reasonably asked further time to oon 
eider and to confer with the Feishwa, General "Well 
esley was ordered to demand that Soindia's army 
should fall back from the advantageous position it 1 
ocoupied Withhnt delay while demands, equally diffi 
cult to oOnoede were simultaneously made at Nagpore 
Mill states that 1 on the 14th July, General Well 
esley addressed a letter, couched in respeotful term*, 
to Dewlat Bao Soindia, setting before himthereMons 
which the British Government had to oonsider his 
present menacing position an indication of designs 
which would render it necessary to act against him as 
an enemy unless he withdrewhis army across the Ner 
budda but making at the same time, the correspond 
mg offer that as so»n as the Mahratta chiefs suouid 
lead baoktbeirarmiostotheirusualstations, he would 
also withdrew the British army * 

Tho Mahratta ohiofs replic 1 that “By the blessing 
of God both armies were still on their own territory, 
and no aggression or excesses had been oommitted " 
and if the English commander, therefore, would name 
a day when both slould withdraw an equal distance, 
they would ongage to do so But snob terras might have 
averted war, and they were therefore spurned *'As 
for the Peisbwa,' wrote Lord Wolle*ley, “I have no 
idea that he will attempt to flv from Poona, or that, if 
ho should be so inolinod, he could carry his plan into 
execution without the knowledge of his Ministers I 
have urged Colonel to pay tho Ministers, in order 
to have acourate information of what possess fi Tbo 
top* of the replanted hedge around the throne were 
limed accordingly If Scindia had been the greatest 
l° Ter P oao ° justice upon tho face of the earth, 
he would still haro had the greatest reason to resent 
1 JIP1 bo-k Tf eUpli 
* QarrooJ— W*LWiltj- Cocrip* ■ 4 me* 
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the Treaty of Bassem, and to resist to the utmost its 
execution. What is that on the strength of which we 
have already seen the Governor General boasting of 
the prodigious value ol the treaty ? Not the circum- 
stance of its having made a dependent merely of the 
Peishaw This in itself was of little impoitance, The 
treaty for leceivmg British jfci oops by one of the chief 
Mahratta States was declaied'to be valuable because it 
afforded a controlling power ovei all the othei govern- 
ment of the Mahratta nation — the power of pi eventing 
them from doing whatever the Viceroy should dislike 
If the loss of independence is a loss sufficient t,o 
summon the most pacific soveieigns to aims, Dowlat 
Rao Scmdia and the Rajah of Berar had that motive 
for offering resistance to the Treaty of Bassem 1 

The scene at Fort William when the news arrived 
that negotiations were broken off, is described as one 
pf exultation and delight. 

So much for the causus belli — wh at were the ieal 
objects of the wat ? They are stated with chaiao- 
teristic candour and perspicuity m the confidential 
letter of insfciuctions addressed te the Commaupei-iu- 
Chief seveial weeks befoie a blow was struck They 
were, first, 'the destiuction of a French State on the 
banks of the Jumna, with all its military lesources*; 
Secondly, the extension of tbe Company's frontier to 
that river, with the possession of Agi a, Delhi, and a 
sufficient chain of forts on its banks , thudly, the 
transfer of the supreme aubhonty of the Mogul,; 
fourthly, alliances with petty chiefs southward and 
westward of the Jimma, hfthi) , the annexation of 
Bundelcund All the objects here set forth wore 
destined to be accomplished except the fii st, and that 
for the best of reasons, viz , that a French State exis- 
ted onty m phantasy andmake-behev© Js a justifica- 
tion m the^eyeB of English critics, it sounded well • 
but as a matter of Indian fact, a French State on the 
banks of the Jumna had no more existence than the 
enchanted oastlo m Aladm’s dream. When the mat- 

1 Mill, book VI, chop, il, p, 370^ 
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ter came to be discussed, Francis and others showed 
that there were but twelve Frepoh officers in the Mah 
retta service in 1808 that the foreign rank and file 
were hardly diBtmgniijbahla from others, agd that 
Perron their coinmouder was an object of aversion to 
the Maharajah whom he served * IJe was actually 
preparing to renounce the service of Scmdia, and wab 
ready t i negotiate, as soon afterwards appeared with 
the English Tat I^ord Lake was instructed that the 
first object of the oacqpaign was tq overthrow »n in 
dependent Fregoh State on the hanks of the Jurana- 
Frotn the borders of Mysore Arthur Wellesley led 
8900 men to the siege of Ahmedoagor T-*n tbopsand 
men ander L >rd Lake entered the Mahratta country 
from the side oi Oawnpore General Stevenson with 
7000 held the bank to the Godavari General Stewart 
hold a large toewe in reserve on tl^o Kistna. In Gase- 
rat, 7 300 nnder General Murray occupied the fortified 
placos 0 1 mel Powell had 8500 in Bundelonnd and 
500 wore hold in readiness to invade Raghnjl’s tern 
tory A oirole of fire girt the M ah r ottos r >nnd Lord 
Wellesley boasted that he would be his own War 
Ministor Ho wonld show the Board ofDirootore why 
he had refused to reduce the army, and what he could 
do with it We all know the brilliant foots of arms 
that followed Enormously ontumbered, the assai 
ling foroes everywhere prevailed A third of the vic- 
tors were left dead on the field of Assaye j bat the 
blow them inflicted on Scmdia, followed up as it wo* 
by that of Laswan, was never recovered Agra was 
stormed and a large amount of booty distributed 
among the troops Lord Wellesley's shore of prise 
money at the end of the war would, in the ordinary 
coarse of things, have been large Though poor and 
in debt, he refused to toko any part of it, end 
ordered its division among the troops. The fall 
of Delhi liberated Shah Alnm II who for some 
years had been the regal captive of Bclndia Ht* 
doliveranco was trampled as a great ovont to the 
1 VI Ch»p up. set AD thU wMWwn.t Fort WMU®- 
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Mohammedan world, indicative) of the boneficonce of 
onr interposition. Several of tho nr nor pnnees of 
Bajpoot.ma were also declared to be set free fiom 
Mahratta thraldom Selfish aims, personal or political, 
might bo insinuated by the onvious, but tho world 
would judge At length poaco was made Because 
they would not approve tho cession of Gnzerafc by tho 
Peishwa, from tho Rajah of Berar was taken Kutiack, 
Balaam o, and tho rich cotton district of Ward a , 
from Scindia tho whole of the vast country lying 
beeweon the Jumna and tho Ganges, including 
Agra, Delhi, acd Bundeleuud Tins unfortunate 
Prince, who, by their own account, li when he wound 
up his affairs at the end of the war, would not have a 
disposable clear revenue” adequate to his defence in 
future, was forced to cede the “ valuable territory of 
Baroach and Ahmednagar, whore the jaglnres of his 
family were situate, whose revenue it was computed 
would yield the Company a clear revenue of ten lacs 
of rupees annually ” (i e £100,000) 1 

By a provision m the Treaty of Sirji Anjengaom, 
Scindia was offered the suppoi t of six battalions of 
infantry, with their complements of ordnance and 
artillery whenever he might stand in need of them, 
without any condition as to permanency or pay The 
reason assigned by General Wellesley is not unworthy 
of note In the course of this war, Scindia’s power, 
reputation, and military resources had been greatly 
diminished, while his rival, Holkar, after having 
recovered the possessions of his family, remained wi+h 
undiminished power and increased reputation Com- 
pared with those of Scindia, his power and his military 
resources were much greater than they were previous 
to the war, and there was little doubt that the contest 
between those chiefs would be revived This wonld be a 
matter of little consequence if the parties were so equal 
m point of strength, resources, and abilities, as to 
1 Garwood, 568, 660 — Letter to Governar-Genernl from Ariher 
Wellesley He apologises for the smallness of the exactions from Scindia' 
on the score of policy. 
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render the event of the oonteit doubtful But leaving 
the latter to Ins own me ana, be mmt fall an eaiy prey 
to Hollcar, or his Government would become depen 
dent upon that ot his rival Under these oirouinstan 
cet it wan thought expedient to hold forth to Scindi* 
an option of teeoming a party to the general defensive 
alliance, and to engage that it should occasion no 
further diminution of his revenue He was induced 
to offer this last oondition by the conviotion that 
Soindia wouldnot agree to the treaty of general defen 
•ire alliance, although his Ministers proposed that he 
should unite himself more closely with the Oompany, 
if he were to bo obliged to pay for the assistance which 
he should receive Ihe treaty further stij nlated that 
in no case was this force to interfere in disputes 
between Government and subjects but that it should 
at all times, and under all oiroumstauces, be ready at 
Bcindia s orders to punish and suppress resistance, no 
matter how provoked And this is European civiliss 
tion freedom and morality ! » A British force are hired 
by treaty as janissaries to a despotio, and as the 
authors of that treaty over and over again oalled him 
u cruel and perfidious Prince, for an unlimited time 
II Ikar still held out, and prolonged a desultory war 
fare until 1805, when another Vioeroy, who was bont 
on pence agreed to a termination of hostilities without 
stipulating for any territorial cession 

The financial results of this era of subjugation are 
worthy of attention In 1704 the reronnes of British 
India wore £ 827 C 770 and the total charges, Inalnding 
interest on debt £0 633 051, leaving ft surplus of 
£1 042,310 There wss a diminution in the following 
veer thoogh peaceful, and at the commencement of 
the Manjms Wellesley s administration there was do 
fictt of £118 740 on the year 1797 — 08 At the close 
of his extravagant rule in 1805 the revenue wss 
£ 16 103 100, hot the charges and interest were 
£ 17 C72 017 showing a deficit of £2,208,008 Ihe 
debt In 1703, was £ 10 982,743 in 1797, £ 17 050,102 
1 Will book Vl eJuj xli 
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in 1805, £31,638,127 , m 1810, £*1,233,876 So ern- 
bairassed were the finances of the Company, that 
on the 11th March 1808, they applied to the Go- 
vernment to repay the sum of £1,200,000, and to 
advance as much more to them by way of loan 
to meet the deficit caused 1 by the profuse expen- 
diture on unproductive ob]ects of territorial ag- 
grandisement The Directors, m an elaborate des- 
patch, condemned the course of Lord Wellesley m 
provoking and carrying on the war against the 
.Mahrattas The despatch was suspended by the 
Board of Control, but at a Court of Proprietors, nu- 
merously attended, a resolution was carried by 928 
to ly5 warmly commending the vigilant zeal of the 
Directors in seeking to assert their authority m the 
Government of India, “ to restroing a profuse expen- 
diture of the public money, and to prevent all 
schemes of conquest and extension of dominion, 
which the Legislature had declared to be “repug- 
nant to the wish, the honour, and the policy of the 
toation.” 1 

1 Wilson's Continuation of Mili, to! i p. 1 67 , 
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** I <Jepmwl< tt« tSmU oi ih« ainio** tm r«n*l tnoxf w ^ c ^ 1 kf* 
-a fewd Area pots* *f »H« bc^Ja which I kboaf bt tho lumadHt la th« 
owQntry for cc=>qn»»» wd tIcvjtj u oppoMd to tha M to 

tb*Uwiofoar ocwolry I *k*U ocmn to tb« *rmy with a &*• 
t*rmin*tioo not to «ab®it to lowU or ff rtoaion bet wHh * Q 
aokIooi dWra to h»r« m opport an ily of ahowlog my t‘*«*r 
o*lty 

—Lonr> OovrwAiL j * 1 

A LTHOUGH Mr Pitt had approved and applau 
fled the aggrtiiire policy of Lord WoIle*Iey 
ho ffu not in*©n*ible to th© opposition it had ex 
cited among men of all parti©* m the country and 
in the winter of 1804 ho felt that he had no popu 
larity to »pare for it* defenoe or continuance 
Hi* second administration had failed to rally the 
euthujiaBUi he anticipated His penonal enorgios 
were beginning to fail, and there was great distreis 
throughout the country i debt and taxation ware 
steadily increasing and the power of France, which 
they had been moorred to oheck, appeared to be 
groatorthan ever He silently resolved therefore, to 
acqoieic© in a ohange of system in the Bo*t and 
agreed that Lord Cornwallis be onoe more sent 
out a* Viceroy with instruction* to make peaco, and 
to keep It for the future 

In re*oraing the Government, the aged Marqaia 
found "that w© wore *tUl at war with Holkar, and 
hordlyat j/eace irith Sc/ndia and that n ale** he 
tirawlf at once proceeded to the Upper Province*/ 
1 iMUt U> MJccIb HUj XapaH IWJ 
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he could hot hope to bring speedilyto an end 
“a contest in which the most ^brilliant success 
could afford , no solid benefit, and which, if it should 
continue, must involve pecuniary difficulties which 
we should hai dly be able to surmount" 1 To Lord 
Castlereagh he disclosed his dismay at finding 
himself with an empty treasury, the credit of the 
Government tried to the utmost at Benaras and 
other places, where temporary loans had been lately 
raised by his spendthrift predecessor, and further 
entanglements recently created by a guarantee given 
to ,Rana Keerut Sing of the fortress of Gwalior* 
which Scmdia protested he had never meant to gii-e) 
<up The statements of embarrassment were by he 
means overcharged notwithstanding the recent vio- 
lent transactions m Oude. 2 On leanrnmg that the 
Rajah of Jeypore (Juggett Sing) had by his con- 
duct forfeited any claim to protection, the> Viceroy 
observed, “Would to God that we could as easily 
get rid of the Rana of Gohud, and many more of 
our burtheusome allies or dependants" 3 The pay 
of the army was at this time five months in arrear, 
and many of the civil departments had still grea- 
ter cause of complaint He had no choice but to 
stop in transitu the specie sent from England to 
pay for shipments in China, for “we had by our 
recent victories obtained a great acquisition of very 
unprofitable territory, and of useless and bnrthen- 
some allies and dependants " 4 He knew that the 
opinions that prevailed at hoadquaiters were un- 
favourable to the restoration of peace , that “ all the 
gentlemen m the political line were of opinion that a 
svstem of power was preferable to one of conciliation 
and that even Malcolm was full of schemes of 
military colonisation, not only as presenting a res- 

1 Letter to Sooret Committee, Infc Angnet 1205— Correspondence, 
Tol m, d 532 

2 Ibid, p 533 3 Ibid, p 534 4 Ibid pp , 536 , 538, 339 

5 Letter to Lord Lake, lBt Soptembor 1805 --CornwfllliB Correa 
pendence, vol ii p, 543, 
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ouroe to mett existing difficulties, but at supplying 
a bate for farther operations m future Lord Corn 
vralli* told him plainly that m his judgment “do 
sucoeas oiuld indeinmtv us for continuing this ruin 
oub nr" with the 3Iahrat£fts a moment longer 
than we could bring it to a termination without 
dishonour 1 He also considered the possession of 
the person of Shah Alnm and of the city of Delhi 
as 14 events truly unfortunate * Far from desiring 
to strengthen or expand the network of subsidiary 
engagements the wise and humane Viceroy did not 
hesitate to make known his strong disapproval of 
the system It had been imagined that after the 
third iljsoro war he had proposed its extension to 
the Hahrattas by whom the offer had been deoh 
nod * In disproof of this he recalled a onrions 
conversation he had at the time with the General 
in Chief of their forces. When the victorious allies 
were about to separate, with mutual assurances of 
satisfaction and good will, Hnr-r punt asked him 
whv ho did not offer a subsidiary force to tho Peuli 
wa as well as to the Nisairu He replied that “he 
disapj roved very muob of all subsidiary treaties, 
as they tended to involve the British Government 
in quarrels in which thev had no concorn j that 
tho treaty with tho Nisatn ltad been made raon> 
veam before, and he was determined not to outer 
into any mor* engagements of that kind ' 1 And 
to this detennation after the experience of the op- 
posite policv under Lord Wellesley he was resolved 
to adhere He does not say but we may be very 
sure that he clearly understood the drift of 
tho astute Mahratta s question All that subse 

I 1 rtt*r to If loojn |Uk Xs-t 1903 p 440 

3 <r* a <nrfou br 0*ner*t W U-*W *aPtl-xf Obur 

t*uoo *a th* T tuly of b**d*4 by ' U««l J or* 

S ,4 »lcutt* to hi« oacoti^or *od q«a&*d br btm i 

Uj Anjou 113- CorswJta Oiir*sponJ«»o« o til 

Mil 

5 L*U r to anirtksr WeUrtltj II Asput ]*0J 
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qnontlv nnsserl during tho negotiations tor tlio Troatj 
ol Ba*>som, prove i.icui. lustaoly the avulsion, 
amounting- to loathing. with which the Court of Poona 
regarded the conditions on which alone a subsidiary 
fori n would be established within tho Potshwa’s domi- 
nions Thu m mifost pur pose of the intoi i ogatory 
v ns to fatho.u thoughts of the Gov ornor Gonoi al 
at a moment w hen, flushed with triumph, ho might 
]eS‘*ibh b< ofT his guard llmrv Punt could ha\o 
had no authority t»> tie.it just then on such a subject, 
but it lie cotsld hu\e artiullv ortiattod a design, 
theretofore unexpressed, of } ushing further an intei- 
meddltng policy among the States that still picsorv- 
ed tutor independence, ho would Juno chukled at 
tho success oi ins diplomatic aitiiico, and obtumod 
forhiscourta warning betimes, winch would have 
been no doubt, regarded as valuable and worth bear- 
ing in remembrance. Tho reply of Loid Cornwallias 
utteied in peifect smcoi ity, tended to allay distrust 
at Poona, and for another doendo no more was said 
about the matte t Tho Mali rattan wero thereby led 
to behove that whatever might be designed for others, 
the harness-makers of Fort William did not contem- 
plate throwing tho lasso over their wild heads, fai- 
less the notion of breaking them m and collaring 
them to his polo of viceregal rule. OnderLord Corn- 
wallis and Sir John Shore the policy of abstention 
was faithfully adhered to, but under Jjord Wellesley 
it was discarded, and we cannot wonder if the name 
princes, unable to comprehend the inconstancy of 
principles on which the adinimsfci ation of Indian 
affairs was conducted, should have believed that the 
yoke had been piepared for them much earlier than 
was actually avowed, when, after being lepudiated 
in 1792, it was, m 1802, infrangibly imposed upon 
them In 1805, it was, perhaps, toe late to revert to 
the pre-existing state of things It is one of the penal- 
ties of misrule that it cannot be safely oi easily un- 
done, and that very often we know not to undo 
it at all Confidence pluckod up rudely will not 
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grow again though carefully planted and watered 
with regretful tears Lord Cornwallis was no senti 
mentahst, bat he was a temperate, jnst, and sagacious 
man, and hit last days were clouded with sincere re 

g rets at finding that in the interval between hia 
rat and second administration, trust in onr political 
moderation and forbearance had been eradicated in 
tho native mind 

Colonel Close called attention to the disorganua 
tion that prerailedin varions branches of the admims 
tration at Poona He counselled, admonished, tried to 
persuade, and tried to frighten the worthless par 
veyors of waste and jobbers at the public cost, but 
all to no purpose The ear of the humiliated Peishwa 
was continually filled with suspicions too plausible 
to be disbelived Was not the ttesident the imporio 
nation of the power that had compelled him to sign 
away his independence, to forswear the tradition 
o{ his race and to contrast obligations whioh no 
eoon6my would probably hare enabled him to fulfil ? 
On the other hand what had sycophancy and mal 
▼ersation to gain, even by affecting self denial and 
patriotism when dying ? and why should it spare 
tho resources of a G.>rernmont plainly smitten with 
death, or the credit of a State about to die? Gudi 
and Darbar wore daily growing more end more deaf 
to good counsel as the booumbing sense of irrespon 
■ibility for evil acts became more and more habitual. 
Tho poison had begun to w>rb, and its effects wero 
what had been anticipated, similar to those, if not the 
same, whioh had been found elsewhere The vener- 
able Viceroy grieved over them, and, while resting 
fretn the fatigues of his j mrner into the Interior, 
nnburthened his mind to the Secret Committee He 
lamented w tho weak and wretched sta e of the Peish 
wa's internal government , * and ho had reason to 
behove that the authority of tho Sonbabdar of tho 
Deccan over his dominions was anprosching fast to 
the same state Tho evils were sufficiently odtioos t 
tho remedy, unhappily, not so apparent, Tho posltiro 
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obligations of treaties provided, in the most express 
ioims, for the uuoyntiolied exetcise of the internal 
government of both States being left in the hands 
of their respective Chiefs He had called their atten- 
tion to the at tides m the treaties which so much 
concerned themselves , and had impiessed on the 
minds of the Residents the necessity of encouraging 
the most active exeition of that authonty and con- 
trol on which the prosperity of their dominions and 
the security of their subjects sp greatly depended. 
“ In the hope that by degiees we might withdiaw 
ourselves from the disgraceful participation m which 
wo should be involved, bv mixing ourselves in all 
the intrigue, oppression, and chicanery of the native 
management of distracted and desolated piovmces,'' 
he had addressed instructions to the British repre- 
sentatives at Poona and Hyderabad, 1 to disentangle 
themselves gradually but steadily from duties which he 
Would never have cast upon them To Lord Lake, 
who was still at the head of the army in the newly- 
conquered country, he intimated plainly “ that it was 
not the opinion of Ministers only, 01 of a party, but 
of all reflecting men, that it wa£ impracticable for 
Great Bntam P° maintain so vast and unwieldy an 
Empire in India, which annually called for reinforce- 
ments of men, and remittances of money, and which 
yielded little other profit than brilliant gazettes 2V 
The Rajah of Berar and other Chiefs whohad suffered 
great deprivation, could cei tamly entertain no friend- 
ly disposition , and unless a very'great change conld 
be effected m the minds of the natives of India, and 
in the ideas they must harbour of our views^ he conld 
not look forward with! sanguine hope to the establish- 
ment of permanent peace He expressed his regret 
inihe same letter that he conld not define, “ In the 
^multiplicity of cessions and conquests, what ought 

1 Despatch 1 28 August 1805 — Cornwallis Correspondence, vol. nf. 
P 543 

2 Letter to Lorcf^Loke, August 30, 1805 - Cornwallis Correspondence. 
v61 4ii pp. 544, 545 -V:) 11 
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to bo considered actually or virtually onr territories ” 
but bo did not conceal his anxiety to be rid of 
ao many a* oould bo relinquished with any show of 
honour 

The naciflo policy foreshadowed by Lord Corn 
wallii filled Lord Lake and his staff with disappoint 
ment, and something more What had been acoom 
plished in the field by a brilliant combination of 
atrategy, persistence, and valour, m their view pro- 
mised, with oertainly further and greater conquests 
without whioh they easily persuaded themselves that 
those already made oould not be preserved Every 
remission and restoration suggested, seemed to them 
confirmatory of their fears Faint hoartedness and 
parBtmooy had fallen just at the wrong time, upon 
the Councils of Empire the daring and decision of 
Lord Wellesley had been overruled jnst at the mo 
ment whon it was about to be crowned with trinraph j 
the half subjngated Mahrattns would only despise 
u*. for our forbearance, tooff at our irresolution and 
take fresh oourage to protract war for the recovery 
of all they had lost it would be melanoholy to 
see the work of our brave armies undone and loft 
to be done over again 1 Had the 11 glorious little 
man remained but another year at Calcutta, all 
would hare gone well bnt he had been wornod 
into resigning, and a successor hod been chosen 
who was past work, 'ecble in bodv and decrepit 
id mind They knew that the ways and means 
of Government had loug been straitened for the pay 
of the troops every month fell mjro and moro into 
erroar But victorious troops seldom doubt that thore 
is on oasv wny of squaring trio accounts of a campaign, 
via by taking the balance wanting oat of the ooflors 
of obstinate foes who hare not the sense to soo that 
they are boaton The political inoxj edienoy or in 
justice of this mode of getting rid of the difficulty i* 
not nicely weighed in camp scales j and there can be 

* Coifl !*ntUl Ukr ttrm C. Metcalf* la Cams »t MatUft t* 
Ma. 8Wm Slat Aaf»»*l*OS 
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no doubt that the Commander-in-Ohief, and his offi- 
cer, felt fully persuaded that they understood'the 
position much better than any old gentleman lately 
come out from England , and that they weie much 
more competent to advise hun what ought to be done 
than he was to direct them One all-impoitant fact 
they did not know, namely, that befoie quitting India, 
Lord Wellesley had conferred treely with his succes- 
sor on the existing state of affairs, and on the policy 
which ought to be puisued , that an elaboiate papei, 
regarding the Noith Western States, had been diawn 
up by Sn Geoigo Barlow, and agteed to by both the 
distinguished personages present In truth, the 
letiring Viceroy had become fully convinced of the 
necessity of making peace, even a considei able 
sacrifice of possible acquisitions , and that no other 
course, under the circumstances, was practicable. 1 

The previous campmgn had been fruitful of vic- 
tones, but Barren of solid results One after another 
the Mahiatta armies had been vanquished and dis- 
persed, but only to loassemble again Scmdia had 
even ventured to detain for a time, m qualified capti- 
vity, the English Resident at his Court, on the plea 
that G-wahoi was retained m breach of the last treaty 
made with him On leceipt of peiemptory mstru^ 
ctioos not to move, except in self-defence, lest any- 
thing should provoke an open rnptuie with Scmdia, 
Load Lake threw up his command The last official 
letter of the aged Marquis was in reply deprecating 
this resolve, recalling their early friendship, testify- 
ing his sense of the General's services, and urging 
hun to wait until they could meet and interchange 
frankly their respective views Bnt death was al- 
ready' at the door, and on the 5th October, Lord 
Cox n wallis breathed his last at Ghazeepore, m the Pro- 
vince of BeuaTes 1 

The duties of Governor-General, de interim, devol- 
ved upon Sir George Barlow, as senior Member of 
Council He trod in the footsteps of the late Vice- 
1 Knye’a Life of Metcalfe, vol, 1 p, 171. 
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roy, which had ins entire approval, preparing to 
withdraw, at fa«t as it was prudent to do so, the 
British troops froiq their menacing positions, and 
concluding arrangements with various minor princes 
as preliminary to a general pacification He disolai 
med altogether the function of self-constituted 
arbitrator amoug the fpoutier tribes and deolared it 
to be our duty to leave them at their own peril to 
fight oat their quarrels among themselves This 
abstention was of course regarded as * shocking* by 
ail the young diplomatists who had been brought to 
prematurity in what was called Lord Wellesley's 
political foromg house A. still more shocking system 
in their view was founded upon it wbiob they regar 
ded as inevitably tending to revive m every quarter 
of ibe frontier all th iso quarrels, wars, disturbances, 
and depredations wh ch they would fain believe had 
been nearly extinguished by armed intervention 
“Two objeots • they said ‘ i^ere neoetparj for per- 
manent tranquility and safety The redaction of 
Bolkar to a state of impotence, from which ho 
should not be able to raise himself (his destruction 
would bo most desirable), and the maintenance of our 
alliances and paramount influences wjph the petty 
States of Hindustan 1 In after years, when letter 
tfquaiot^d with the real oiroarajtances of the case, 
Metcalfe who was tlion among the most eager sea 
lots for farther aggression, confessed that hit jndg 
moot underwent no little modification, and though 
ho still disapproved of the forbearnco shown to Hoi 
kar, he admitted that at the timo there was no help 
for it * 

Befoie the year cloied Jtan]lt Singh offered his 
mediati n, and preliminaries of peace wero conolud 
ed with Holkar op terms which the officors of 
the array prononneed to be disgraceful, bat which 
the Governor General and Conncil wore g]nd to 
accopt nnder the circamitance* Holkar asked 

* UtWrfrcta Colonel lr*U»lf» lo 2 w 8h*r*r ImmbUi II 1WJ. 

* Ktjii US* of Htlfdfi, rol L jvJOS 
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that ?lii envoy should be sent to hjtm m order to 
satisfy his people, who were weary of war, and 
sighing for its termination. Metcalfe found “Ek* 
Ohusbm-ul-Dowla” 1 graye and polite, not m the 
least resembling the savage he believed him to be 
His Durbar in camp was devoid of show, having 
nothing of opulence m it but the jewels of rare 
value worn by the chief Not long before, he had 
declared in rockless mood that all he had as a prince 
he carried on his saddle-bow. Most of his posse* 
ssions were now left to him, and Scmdia, glad 
enough to take advantage of the moderate tone of 
the new Governor-General, entered soon after into 
negotiations which ended in an accommodation of all 
existing differences 2 

Lord Lake used every argument against the 
peace, and finding his , advice disregarded, with* 
drew from further participation |m political mat- 
ters. He was especially opposed to the restoration 
of Tonk Rampoora, which had been offered to Scmdia 
and declined, and which, after all other provisions 
of the treaty had been ratified, was spontaneously 
given up to Holkar by a declaratory article appended 
thereto. 

In a paper written m 1806, entitled “The Po- 
licy of Sir George Barlow,” Metcalfe imputes to 
him the ‘‘design of directly fomenting discord ’* 
among the neighbouring States, with a yiew to our 
mwn safety This Metcalfe brands as barbarous, 
unwarrantable, and monstrous. He would, m pre- 
ference, have<had us assume the soyoreignty over all 
There then remained, he said, but two great Po- 
wers, in India, the English, and the Mahrattas ; and 
where we failed to exercise paramount sway, we 
left the inhabitants tp be harassed and ill-used by 
therm 3 * But the fixed, principle of the Government 
.at that period wap to relinquish all possessions, 

1 The one eyed.^nler,'* nickname given to Jeswanfc Kno Holkar 
. 2 Letterirom Metcalfe to Sbeier. 26th Jannary 18Q6 , [ 

5 Papers' and Correspondence of ( Lord Metcalfe, p. 7. 
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and protectorates west of the Jumna, and the treaties 
of 1606 embodied this rule t 

A treaty of friendship and alliance, made bet 
ween the British Government and the State of 
Lahore, on 26 April 1809, stipulated that the for 
mer should have no concern with the territory 
and subjects of the Jlobarajah north of the Sutlej 
that Ronjit Singh should Dever maintain on the 
left bank of that rivor more troops than were ne- 
cessary for the internal dntles of his Government | 
nor commit or suffer any encroachment on the po 
ssessiona or rights of the ohiefs in "his vicinity 
All the region between the Sutlej and the Jumna 
was thereby declared to be snbjeot to onr su 
rerninty The vague relations theretofore onbsis 
ting with the local Rajahs gave p J aco to the for 
mal assumption of the protectorate by the Para 
mount Power A doolaration to this effeat an 
nouced that Sirhind and Alnlvo were taken under 
British protection that no tribute would be demanded 
from the ohief bat that thoy would be expected to 
famish all facilities for tho movement of our troops 
trough their d strict*, and to join them with their 
followers whenever called on Bat the matnal rela- 
tion of supremacy and subjection, appoals from the 
inferior to the superior in disputos amongst themsovles 
and the imperative necessity of ministering public 
order, speedily multiplied. we are assured, “occa- 
sions of interposition » and no long interval, compelled * 
the British Government to proolaimthe right and tho 
resolution to interpose Tho regulation of successions 
from the first domandod tho mtorvontion of tho pro 
tocting Purer and political expediency has dictated 
the enforcement of o principle, reoogntsod throughout 
the foudnlitv of India — tho appropriation of a subject 
territory on failure of lawful heirs, by tho Paramount 
Sovereign'* 1 

In tho Whig Oabinot of 180C the Indian depnrt 
ment was assigned to tho friend of Burke who, as Sir 
1 Wlliw to! L p. 303 
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Gil £lh»t% hud been o;u* of iho mitn igois in tho- 
v ipe jch'ne it of W irjott H idlings. Tin re fit ill remain 
je! < c*r t ‘ which rule*?' h>>w buddy hi*» ttiendsiup and 
ahjniv wore laluoi by i l e jju’.it Tribune of the East 
lee* rhargv again-*.* . c t~ L!:j di Imjvi* v. ns confided 
specially io hnn, mid the . r k "*r:nf Lis ugnmonts 
again,: the drdmqimn: Can id* ,;* e <* > fat t>* sustain 
the Pwicrnge of encomium ojuo.vjd »m tlto.n by a critic 
dihlcAt to j»lonv> J:t 17tU, In* v.it sen* to Corsica to 
negotiate its annex it ton, and he umritned m Gm. outer 
of the island mail the predominance of tlio party 
attached to Franco compelled him to withdraw. Ho 
.\as ->a<jh* qtici.th .Ambassador at Vienna., ami he now 
entered upon the duties of President «>f tlio Board of 
Contra], with all the advantages of fnrniet study of 
Indian questions m Parliament, and of diplomatic ex- 
perience abroad With the consent of In 1 colleagues 
he named Lord Lauderdale Get oinor-Gonornl, hut tho 
Directors positive!'.* refused their assonl, desiring' in 
preference that Su Grooigo Bm Inw should be i clamed. 
Aftoi some weeks spent in altercation, it. was finally 
rssolved that L-»rd >3 into should lumsclf accept tho 
post, loa T mg Mr Dun das to succeed him at the Indii 
Board, and allowing tho "Viceroy ad inhmn to sub- 
side into tho Go\ oi norship ef Madras The sixyoais 
of Lord MmtVs administration were peaceful and 
on aggi essi ve All his anto< odents indisposed him to 

revert to the policy of encroachment, and with the 
exception of Loid Groin die “ All tho Talents oon- 
curied in his views He undei stood that his mission 
wasjto restore, if possible, the finances of the Company 
to an equilibrium, by the oncoui agetnent of trade and 
industry, and by enforcing retrenchment in the civil 
and military depeitments In 1608, Travancoie be- 
came the scene of disturbances, accompanied by many 
acts of treaclierv and violence by the dupes of a 
fanatical and uhpuncipled man, who had been for 
some time Dewan, and to whom the R&jah had abso- 
lutely committed all executive authority Intrigues 
With, the Rajahs of Cochin and Malabar were set on. 
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foot to shake off the Company's yoke After pome lpj$ 
of life the revolt was suppressed j the It a j ah affected 
ignorance of hi* Minister's designs, and regret fpr the 
aota of hip people For three or four year* he wap not 
forgiven, nut m 1813 he was permitted to resume 
under oe^tain restriction*, the role of hi? territory, 
which thenceforth remained tranqmL 

The influence* by which thp people Jiad been for 
the time excited jto insurrection were the fear pf their 
anoient religion holing undermine^ by missionaries, 
erroneously supposed to be acting under tne direction 
of tho Government and on the otfrer hand J)jr onfonn 
ded hopes of a nsfng pmoog thp Mahratt^ and other 
Hindu oommnnjties in a gonoral league against their 
European masters. Tho provalenoo of spoh feeding* 
could not be hidden from the watchful and discerning 
eye* of n?pn who, having helped to build u|p rapidly 
on empire with the mp*t heterogeneous materials, 
know bow insoouro wore it? foundations, and how ill 
cemontpd wo? its apparent strength. JVhot they 
doomed most formidable, wap a community of religion* 
■nspioion, or 9 community of now religion* belief. 
Political nnity in India there had never boon, and 
they \yore sure there opnld never be bat “if thelooding 
native* ehopld turn Christian, we should lose tho 
oonntry jn and tho popnlar dread of prosolytism was 
likely to prove equally embarrassing 

Throughput tho war with Franco onr mercantile 
marine had tailored severely from oruisert, well 
eqmppod and aripod, t^hioh ipsuod fropi tho harbour* of 
Mauritius and the Isle of Bpurbon It had long been 
»u objeot to get nd of thi* source of danger to our 
trndo, the transport sprvicp not being protected by 
convoy In 1800 a daring attempt wn* mode on the 
lesser island by Captain Rowloy andOolonol Koatmg, 
who, with a small detachraont, not only ofTectod aland 
mg, but succeeded fn faking tho town of St Paul The 
scantiness of tho numbers at their command rendorod 
it impossible for them to establish themselves in the 

l TbsWOTdsot one wb» fc*JS ktfb ©EMimiw l*>rJ Uinla, 
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island at that time, halt they IislA succeeded in’ aScer j 
taining that the strength of its defensive works had 
been greatly exaggerated , and the following year a 
powerful expedition was despatched fot its reduc- 
tion, as well as that of Mauritius which has ever 
nnce remained a dependency of the British Grown, 
fn 1811 Lord Miuto conceived the idea of effecting a 
still more brilliant achievement Holland was no 
longer an independent Power, and its greatest colony 
in the East lay too near our possessions to render safe 
he use that might be made of them by an enterprising 
ihemy. After due prepaiation, a squadion under 
Commodore Rowley, having on beard a sufficient land 
force, sailed from Malacca, and, somewhat to the sur- 
prise of mahy who had regarded Lord Minto as too 
nuck Of peace, he himself accompanied the 
expedition. ' A landing-place near Batavia had been 
■eft unguarded, and the debarkation was effected 
Without molestation The city having been occupied 
without resistance, a brief campaign in the hilly part 
the island ended, without much bloodshed, in the 
surrender of the forts and harbours which had for 
tuany generations belonged to the Dutch, but which 
had recently been treated as colonial dependencies by 
Napoleon. There was no longer left m the Indian 
Ccean any place of strength overNwhich the British 
frag did not wave'll For three years Batavia had for 
ts Governor Sir Stamford Raffles^ and at the conclu- 
Jion of the want was honourably restored to Holland 
Cn the mainland, Loid Minto adheied to his pacific 
policy, from which he’ could not be provoked into 
departing either by the 'occasional plundering of the 
^’ndharries, or the exaggerated importance given by 
Q any about him to the swaggering demeanour of the 
^oorkha Chiefs. He was not blind indeed to the real 
condition of the country under his charge, which ‘he 
olt required repose lit was tas much as he 
'ould do to maintain the credit of the Government, 
Without adding to taxation which the people were 
tmfit to bear, or whihholdmg^a comparatively mode- 
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rate dividend, whioh the Company expeoted 

Economy was the order of the day Oonqnest had 
had it* fling ; and having sown ita wild oat*, the time 
was said to have come when it must lead p, more 
sober and frngal life, retrenoh wasteful expenditure, 
and if itdid not clear off debt, oontrive at least for the 
fnturo to pay its way It was not easy to cnt down the 
cost ef the army, it was not considered »afo to seem even 
to do it. The ablest and most thoughtful men 
who had been engaged m the work of provincial 
administration dia not dare to disguise the troth 
that what had been won by force was held only 
by the influence that fear inspires “Oar sitno 
tion in India,” said Meioalfe ‘ has always been 
Bpreoarious It is still precarious, not less so, per 
haps at the present moment, by the fault of the 
ystem prescribed by Government at home, $ban at 
any former period 'Wo are still a handful of 
Europeans governing an immense Empire, with 
out any firm hold on tho country, having warlike 
and powerful enemies on all oar frontiers, and the 
spirit of disaffection dormant, but rooted univonall) 
among oar sabjoots 1 1 To disband any important 
number of troops, or oven to reduce the muster 
roll in any percoptible degroo, might jeopardise 
nil Thore was no other alternative but that of 
parsimony in the civil administration and to this 
every ono objected a ho hnd a ^oice in the matter 
at borne, becanso it implied curtailment in the nnro 
ber of primary oppomtmont j and overybody objeotet 
in India who had advancement to seek for tmns>*fi 
or his frionds Still soraothmg was ©floated by Lord 
JImto and unlike most of those who had gone bofort 
him, he was able to say that, m his timo, nothing 
been added to the debt 

1 herd U tciifc ppen CidcJ hjJ W 
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3314 — 1817 

"I think U well to sketch whnt appears to me the corrective for mnny 
cNistiDg cmbarrosraont“ Onr object ongbt to bo to render our Go 
vurnraent prtriment in effect, if not declaredly so. IVo should hold 
the other States ns vaee ile, in Substance, though not in name, not pre- 
cisely as the j kooJ in tho Mogul Government, but pomespcd of per- 
fect internal sovereignty, nnd only hound to repay tho guarantee and 
protection of their po-tsesaiona by the British Government with tno 
pledge of the two great feudal duties First, they should Bnpport it 
with all their forccson any coll Second they should submit their 
mntu-d differences to tho head of tho Confederacy (onr Government) 
without attacking each other's territories A few subordinate stipu- 
lations on our part, with immunities Eccnred m return to the other 
«)de (especially with regard to succession), would render the arranga- 
ment nroplo without complication or undue lntitude ” 

-— L6BP HASTINGS 1 

TN the stormy days of the Regency, Lord Moira 

*• was one of the conductors kept at Carlton Mouse to 
save it fiom popular wrath. He was chiefly known 
for his fine manners and fine sentiments. Parliamentary 
pliancy, and a measureless load of ( debt By profes- 
sion a soldier, by tiade a courtier, and by occupation 
a spendthnft’ One vainly seeks foi any act worth 
remembering, or for any peiformance to account for 
the position of influence he held m the world of .politics 
and fashion More insensible to party ties than to 
personal considerations, he clung, like Shendan, to 
the Prince, when nearly all his early friends felt that 
lie had deceived them The Regent was said to bemcap- v 
1 Prnatc Jeornal (P^mm Office' reprint p 30) , > 1 
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able of gratitude faut ho understood the valae of »n in 
strument fit for his purpose when he had it. For him the 
Earl was thoroughfcly trnstworhy, and accordingly he 
trnatod him in 1812 with the task of attempting to form 
a Coalition Cabinet In which he only failea because 
though there were many ahle W higs and accomplish 
ed Pittiter, there was only one Moira, and neither 
aection shared the royal confidence m him. Next 
year witnessed hia compensation and reward Those 
who know what manner of man was really needed 
sighed the Directors shrngged their shoulder, and 
took oare to explain privately that the selection was 
not theirs hut the creditors of the insolvent Earl 
were enthnsiaatlo In their approval, and met to pass 
votes of congratulation on the propitious event. They 
did more As a signal proof of the interest they 
took m the welfare of their fasoinatmg debtor, they 
proceeded to appoint an offloial assignee to reoeiro 
ms splondid salary ovory quarter This nttaoho- 
extraordmary was aotually sent out to Oalonfcto, and 
there awaited, his Bxcollonoy’s arrival. 

Lord Moira visited Madras on his way out. and 
reassured by kind and courtly words tho Nawab 
of the Oarnntio that ho need not fear from him 
any further degradation “of his already abjeot con 
ditlon observing that “he wonld already oonstruo 
the terms of existing treaties in a way most consider 
rate towards the party whose security was in reliance 
on the hononr of the other’ On returning his visit, 
the Vicoroy was struok by the inanity and ennui to 
which the Nawab's life must bo o prey, living amid 
great magmflconco without pursuit or powor of any 
«ntL He adds expressions of pity at seeing nno 
occupying his situation subjected to many voxations 
restraints such as being compelled to negotiate for 
leave to onjoy tho ploasnres of tho chaso, so sfnet 
wm tho survoillance hold over him Yet this was 
the descendant of Prinoes whoso ohiof sin in the 
*705 of thoir oountryroen had boon their oonstnnt 
ftUiaaco with tho Company These expressions are 
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taken from a private diary kept during the) earlier 
years of a long viceroyalty, and from whidh many 
curious and suggestive admissions may be gleaned 
Did we know nothing of his policy as an administrator 
bht what might bh inferred from this talk to himself, 
we should be led to anticipate a long epoch of tran- 
quillity and conciliation. The first Bishop Ihnd been 
sent out at the same time, with an endowment, recent- 
ly created, on the renewal of the Company’s charter , 
and at the end of half a century, it was nearly time 
that the acts of the state should show some regard for 
the precepts of the Church How little they 
corresponded with these, or with the opinions and 
designs expressed in the private ]ournal, the military 
annals of India record. Lord Moira found the usual 
lack of money m the treasury of Calcutta, but remem- 
bering the pressure put upon him at home, he began 
by remitting £300,000 in pagodas This left him 
very bare zn resource, and led him to prolong 
negotiations pending with the warlike tribes of Nepaul 
He succeeded in composing disputes with Scmdia 
and the King of Ava, from neither of whom any 
serious mischief was to be apprehended, and with 
whom contentions on paltry subjects appeared to be 
sources of unmixed evil, as tending to keep alive 
“ an inveterate spirit of animosity against us in the 
breasts of those whom we had overborne ” 

In the absence of all recognised occassions for the 
inter-change of confidence, or for the performance 
of duties of political co-operation, the position of 
humbled, yet still proud Princes, could not but be 
one of perpetual over-susceptibility and tantalisation 
No good reason could be assigned for the 
interchange of courtly amenities, not to speak 
of political view , and beyond the most mechanical 
contrivances to improve the physical condition 
of the people, there was little if anything for 
the Princes to do, 'How different would have been 
the case had they been gradually led to take counsel, 
and to make proposals at Calcutta, with a view to the 
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development of the resources of their State*, the 
orp amaation of their internal forces, and the reoipro 
oal development of all that goes to make up thB 
strength of federal empire l Every Native Prince, on 
the contrary, whether ha o&llod himself independent or 
protected believed — and believed with reason — that 
every act of hit calculated, however remotely, to 
remind his nobles or his people of better days gone by 
was certain to be regarded as oovertly treaoherous or 
threateningly hostile by the ill advisers of the Par 
amount Power Lord Atoira had sagaoity eDongh to 
discern the troth, and to himself ho avowed it ‘A 
rational jealousy of oar power, 1 he thought, ‘was 
not likely to excite half the mtngaes against us, 
which must naturally be produced by the wanton 
provocations which we had been giving on trivial 
subjects to all the States around n* ,l Looking for 
the first time at the anomalous state of things every 
where prevailing, it seemed to bo only too evident that 
community of resentment for past wrongs, and a being 
hold at arm a length by misgiving* of the future, 
perennially preparo the subject-chiefs for concerted 
resutanoe to oar sway whenever opportunity should 
occur Ho Imagined Ruajit 8iugh to be the likeliest 
soarce of trouble on the frontier and prognosticated 
(erroneusly as it provod) that his personal influence 
and aotivity would prove to bo sources of probable 
danger Bat though he erred in this respect, he 
evinced true dlscernmont in his gonoral ostimate of 
the situation and of the porils that oncompassed it 
We have not * howrote “simply to look at tho irrit- 
ation of those whom we havo scourged wtth nettles 
E ioh Sovereign must havo brought tho case home to 
himself and must have socretly sympathised with the 
Barbara which ho saw msultod and humiliated ” 

Tho Nawab Vuierof Oudo was at this time bitterly 
incensed against the Central Government Ho hail 
been promisod complete imronnity from its interference 
when he agreod to surrender ibehalf of hit dominions 
* P Jr»tc JoaraiJ (Fmlrd o2» Mprixil y t3 ) 
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in 1801 , nevertheless, he had been subjected to every 
species of petty and plying intei feience in the manage-' 
ment of what remained of hig affans, until at length he 
declared, ‘bn open Durbar, that we had duven him to 
desperation ” The Rajah of Beiar, though pi ofessmg 
to be fnndly, was not able to conceal his distrust of 
oui intentions towaids him — with what good cause he 
was soon to see The Nizam, who had so early admit- 
ted a subsidiary force within his confines, “did not 
disguise his absolute hatied of us,” although unable 
to make any attempt at disenthralinent Scindia 
fonnd it difficult to keep his inegular foices to- 
gether, and might fanly be ci edited with the hope of 
being able to quarter them m other teintories than 
his own Holkar was in similar case If one day 
these ignitable elements should burst into flame, it 
would be owing, thought the Viceroy, to our own fault 
iu not defining to oui selves, or making intelligible 
to the Native Ounces, the quality of the relation which 
we had established with them In our treaties we 
recognised them as independent Soveieigns Then ue 
sent Residents to their couits Instead of acting in 
the chaiacter of ambassadois, they assumed the func- 
tions oE dictators, interfered m all pnvate concerns, 
countenanced lefractory subjects against them, and 
made the most ostentatious exbibtion of this'exei cise 
of authority ” 

' The Nawab of Kurnool died, and his second son 
seized the capital, and was proclaimed his successoi 
His elder brothei happened to be m English territory, 
at the time, and obtained the assistance of the Madras 
Government to place him upon the inusnud That 
done, his allies forthwith proposed to the Govemoi- 
General that, while their forces remained in occupa- 
tion of the city,, their protege should be mediatised, 
and the piovmce incorporated with the Madras Pre- 
sidency, The Viceroy indignantly rejected the pro- 
posal It did not seem to him a natural consequence^ 
of our military interposition that, without tho surmise 
of an} misconduct urged against the Nawab, he should 
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be deprived of hi* authority aud ratonne*, OxocpB St 
to aUoh portion a# wo might munificently leave to him 
This was remnant of the old system, m which our 
convenionce was the ody influencing principle It 
was evidently anunjnat principle when no real neoea 
aity could be pleaded j bat he wm further oonvincod 
that it woa a thoroughly Impolitic view * In nothing 
did we violate tho feeling* of the Native Prince* so 
ranch as in the decisions in which wo olairaed tho 
privilege of pronouncing with regard to the sncoes 
■ion to the mnsnnd u The ignorant assumption that 
tho role of primogeniture would bereaognUed among 
the Mussulman families as binding, if the British 
Government openly lent It their sanction and inpport, 
appeared to him thoroughly delusive The eldest son 
vronld of coarse avail himself of onr aid as for as he 
could but the moment ho had succeeded he would begin 
to assert tho Borne froedom of choice ntnong his chil 
dren as hu father had done and against sooh an 
impulse no sense of gratitndo tons would weigh Thus 
early do we find tho question seriously engaging tho 
minds oocupied with Indian affairs, which, at a later 
period was destined to exeroise so great an influence 
ovortho whole oonr*e of opinion and action 

The quarrel with tho Goorkhas was certainly not of 
the Govemor^General’a seeking and in a certain sense 
it may be said to havo boen forced noon him H® 
evinced a deslra to parley until hi* forbeornce tried 
the tempor of most of those around him j and it can 
not bo doubted that relying on the remoteness of their 
country tho orcellonce of their irrognlar diicipline, 
the number of their woll armed forts, and, above all, 
the indomitablo. spirit of their people, these sturdy 
highlander* miltook tardinoss for weakness, and 
prudence for Irresolution A fiercor sfcm^glo, over a 
^‘der range of country, has novor boon maintained in 
India. Upwards of 100 000 combatants of all arms 
were brought into the fiold on our side and the 
numbers on tho othor must hare been much greater 
Again and again detachments were beaten back, and 
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columns compelled to retreat. At lenghth we triumph- 
ed , but only at coat of life and troasure such as had 
never been expended before. The territorial gams, 
though not lar^e, were important, extending, as they 
did, our sway from tlio Jumna to the Sutlej. Lord 
Moira might well have been content with these succes- 
ses, but ho had caught the prevalent disease m camp- 
He could resist neither the promptings of military am- 
bition, or th e appetite for popularity and piaise Met- 
calfe early gained Ins ear, and whispered temptations 
varied and splendid, in tho^hape of territorial acquisi- 
tion. In a confidential paper on the conduct of the 
war with Nepaul, and its probable extension to other 
rogions, he laid down as propositions incapable of 
^dispute or doubt, that our Empire m India had arispn 
from the superiority of our miliary power , that its sta- 
bility rested entirely on the same foundation , and that 
if this foundation w,ere removed, the fabric must fall 
to the ground Whether delusions might prevail 
in England respecting the security to be deriyed from 
the affections of o,ur Indian subjects, and a character 
for moderations <?£ our bearance with foreign Native 
States, our power depended solely on our military 
superiority. Y.efc there was reason to apprehend that 
this comparative supenurity had m some m easnr o 
diminished The signal repulses we had met with at 
Bhurtpore, Kalunga, Kumaon, an,d elsewhere, showed 
that our military pre-eminence was no longer un- 
contested, as it once had been Analysing each 
sanguinary check, and crediting onr antagonists with 
sugmenfed discipline and valour, he urged that as 
rl a great portion of our former military fame had 
been buried at Bhurtpore,” it had not been retrieved 
by any successes ,s* n ce obtained. Onr opponents 
were better able to hold their ground than- formerly, 
and onr troops had not the same confidence m them- 
selves they used to have. The sight of a white face 
or a red coat was not sufficient on all occasions, as 
it once had beeD, to make our adversaries flee ifi 
dismay. Either the gradual circulation of knowledge 
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had given thorn a batter mode of defence, or the 
charm whioh insured our suoaess was dissolved, or 
from some other ohnnge we were less invincible than 
ire bad been “ The number* of oar troop* must be 
permanently augmented in proportion to the increase 
of our possession* 1 again and again laying stress 
on the fundamental fact, that the existence o* Em* 
pxre In Asia must ever bo dependent on the sword, 
and that it had no root in the affectionn-of the people 
It could derive no sapjmrt from the ^ood wV or 
good faith of our neighbours That pohoy was best 
tented to oar situation in India, vrhich tended in tho 
greatest decree to in ere a 10 oar military power by all 
moans consistent with justice Increased levies, well 
diftoiphnod and equipped, would a* he elsewhere ex 
plained, 1 furnish the means of fresh conquests and 
these in return would supply the resources requisite 
to drill, feed, and pay additional levie*. In a word, 
Metcalfe's estimate of onr position was that we hod 
gone too farm tho way of acquisition to stop that 
when we abandoned the attitude and aptitude of 
aggression, we could no 1 inger ho)d down writhing 
discontent, or keep external enmity at bar and that 
•o long as hardy and courageous raoe* lay beyond 
the frontier, that frontier must continually expand, 
or at least bo capable of expansion 

Ij rd Moira, who at Westminster and evon at 
Fart William had boon full of moderate and for bear 
mg sentiments speodily became acclimatised in camp, 
and learned to think and act in conceit with tho 
habits of thought and notion that provnilod around 
him The greater portion of his nlno yoar* admims 
trattou was consumed In war* entailing vast sacrifices 
of life and treasure and productive of comparatively 
small benefit of n lasting character The Pindbar 
ries, tho great robber clan of Control India, wore 
indeed huntod dora after a long and sanguinary 
chase, and their ohtof was found in a ] angle with 
his head cat off But this was about tho most usoful 

1 Uticili «T*p«rr trotu pp W 90 
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of Lord Moira’s costly wars> A harder fight was 
earned on with the Goorkhas, many of whoso strong- 
holds wore razed to the ground, and a portion of 
whoso torritorios was unnoted , but uftoi varied con- 
flicts with those proud and gallant mountaineeis, the 
Governor-General was fain to make peace, and to 
leavo them foi futuio unmolostod, Tho Goorkhas 
have well repaid in later tunes the immunity they 
have been permitted to enjoy from further intei lot - 
ence 

Tho States of Contral India in 1816 wero disturbed 
and disorganised in a degree which temptingly sug- 
gested a policy of intei vention Each of the Malnatta 
Chiofs who still maintained a substantive 01 indepen- 
dent existence was jealous of his neighbours, and each 
had his stifled giudge against the still expanding 
Power that ten years before had humbled him. In 
every Durbar tho English Resident urns feaied and 
hated as the symbol- of past humiliation, the espial of 
existing weakness, and the fugleman of future attack. 
It was the am of every shrewd native official to mis- 
lead him — tlie purpose of every subtle and inventive 
politician to foil him Any expedient or device seem- 
ed justifiable to baffle the designs imputed by all, 
and not without reason, to that encroaching State 
whose most sagacious advisers in their turn believed, 
and truly, that the Mahrattas desired our overthrow 
and would not scruple to have recourse to any mea- 
sures destructive to our provinces 1 

It was clearly “ our interest to annihilate them, 
or to reduce them to a state of weakness, subjection, 
and dependence ” But with regard to weakand harm- 
less petty States, it was a just and proper object 
of a wise and liberal Government to support them. 
Scmdia, 'Holkar, and Berar, from whom alone we 
had anything to fear, had confessedly committed no 
overt act of hostility , nor was there- any deeent pre- 
text for attacking them But • all of them m turn 
' harboured the Pindhames, and paid them black 
1 Metcalfe in Kaye’s Life p, 432'. 
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mail, if they did not occasionally hire them os anxiliaf 
nes These it was now declared to be an imperative 
duty to crush j their existence wm a scandal, their 
impunity a discredit to imperialismg rule *yhoir 
complete extirpation could hardly be effected with 
out eotive co-operation on the part of the ifahratta 
power | and the scheme was formed of a orniade 
against the freebooters, With a clear provision of the 
more important consequences that might or might 
be made to ensue Once engaged m hunting down 
predatory tnbo* on the border, who sbonld «ay what 
constituted hindrance of pursuit, or help to escape ? 
■Every day and every movement would bring now 
cause of quarrel every piosstrooper sheltered would 
he an occasion of complaint every presumed acces* 
sary would bo the subjeot of altercation the multipli 
cation of suoh sparks would he sure to generate flame, 
with mutual dutruit, resentment, and aversion foster 
mg and fanning tt on every side In pursuit oE 
Pjndbarnes a Iron paissge through the territories 
of the Mahratta Btatoi might be demanded, and if 
refused, there would be at once a oatue of war “ If 
Somdia, Jlolkar and the Bajah of Berar, should 
neither co-ooperate nor remain neutral if all or any 
of those Powers should oppose or obstruct our 
operations we had no choice but consider thorn 
as enemies, and attack them accordingly Their 
territories would afford a rooomponso for the expenses 
of the war , and an inoreose of resources for the payment 
of additional force ”» Here then wo have avowed, in 
torm* incapable of being mistaken tho anticipations 
with whick a fresh campaign on a great scab wo* 
prepared, together with a frank confession of the 
objects of the war 

Event* did not fall out precisely as was oxpected; 
hut in the main tho ouds sought wore accomplished 
in the wide region which is especially dosignotod 
Hinduston The formation of alliances with the 
minor State which by on ovory sido around the 

l tUys« tlj$ of UeWalft, p. 437, 
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greater and more formidable ones, was at the same 
time pressed on the attention of Lord Moira by his 
confidential counsellors. These must be offered the 
guarantee of Imperial protection, in exchange 
for tribute to be expended in the organisation and 
maintenance of additional corps. Scindia and Hol- 
kar would naturally object to be gradually en'ciroled 
thus with dependencies, but if they did, so much the 
better there would thus be another obvious cause 
of quarrel, and a manifestly good excuse for their 
destruction “We ought to be strong enough,” 
wrote Metcalfe, “to conquer them all, and annex the 
whole of their territories to the British dominions : or 
they might reluctantly submit, and then they must 
either devour one another or waste away v 

Ope voice, indeed, was eloquently raised against 
these courses It was the voice of one who, as we have 
seen, had m earlier days entered eagerly into the 
spirit of conquest for conquest’s sake, but who had 
learned wisdom, justioe, and mercy, m the adminis- 
trative school whence btliei s had drawn the opposite 
lessops The words of Munro at this memorable 
juncture are too pregnant with meaning to be for- 
gotten. Writing to Lord Moira in' 1817, he says, 
<{ When I consider the weakness of the Native States, 
and the character of the Chiefs under whose sway ' 
they are, I see little chance of war, and pone of a 
protracted resistance There is so little subordination 
in Native' Goverhmenis, that much more energy is 
reqpned under them than under the more regular' 
Governments 1 of Europe Scindia was never formid- 
able, even m the jhe/ght of his poorer The exertions 
of Holkar against Lord Lake were still weaker The 
power of gcindm'e as well as of Holkar’s Government 
has so mnch d e °l lne< ^ since' that period, that it is 
poarcely credible that either the/ or Ameer Khan 
would venture 'to oppose by 1 ’ for6e any measure for i 
the suppression of the Pihdharnes ' But there is .• 
Sometimes p. kind of infatnSatiOii' about Indian Chiefs 
jyhohave lost a pa/t 1 of their dominions, which tempts 
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them to risk tlie rest in a content which they know to 
be hopeless The situation of the British Govern 
ment with regard to the Native Power® is entirely 
changed within the last twenty years It formerly 
brought very small armies into the field with hardly 
any oavalry It now brings armies into the field 
superior to tho enemy, not only in infantry, but also 
in cavalry, both io quality ana number The snperi 
ority is so great, that the event of any struggle is no 
longer doubtful It has only to bring forward its 
armies, and dictate what terms it pleases, either 
without war, or after a short and fruitless resistance ,#1 
He argues against extending the system of subsidiary 
foroes, and recommeuds instead," compelling Scmdia 
to code the districts restored to him in 1806 — 6 J 
"Whenever the subsidiary system is introduced, unless 
the reigning Pnnoe bo a man of great abilitios, the 
oountrv will soon bear the marks of it in decay 
mg villages and decreasing population This has 
long been observed in the dominions of the Peiahwn 
and the Nixnm, and it is now beginning to be seen 
in it y sore Ho states, however, that “ its inevitable 
tendonoy is to bnng every Native State, soonor or 
later, under tho exolnsive dominion of the British 
Government It has already done this completely m 
the cate of the Nawab of the Carnatio It na* made 
some progress in that of ths Peishwa and the Nisam ; 
and the whole of the territory of those Princes will 
unquestionably suffer the same fate as tho Carnatic 
The Teishwa will probably again commit a broach 
of the alliance Tne Nitam will do the same Even 
if the Prince himself were d spored to adhere rigidly 
to the alliance there will always be some amongst 
his pnnoipal officers who will urge him to break it 
As long as there remains in the oonntry any high 
minded independence, which seeks to throw off the 
control of strangers, such counsellors will be found 
I have a better opinion of tho Natives of India than 
to think this spirit will ever be completely extingni 
1 lifts! Sir T Msnro pp.HI U1 
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shed, and 1 can have no doubt tlmb the subsidiary 
system must everywhere run its course , and destroy 
evory Government which it undertakes to protect... 
Evon if we could bo socurod against every internal 
convulsion, and could retain the country quietly in 
subjection, I doubt much if the condition of the 
people would be bettor than under their Native Prin- 
ces The consequence of the conquest of India by 
British arms would be in place of raising, to debase 
tho whole- people There is, perhaps, no example of 
any conquest m which the Natives have boon so com- 
pletely excluded from all share of the government of 
their country, as m British India., .Among all the 
disorders of the Native States, the field is open for 
every man to raise himself *.and hence among them 
there is a spirit of emulation, of restless enterprise 
and independence, far preferable to the servility of 
onr Indian subjects... The power of the British Go- 
vernment is now (1817) so great that it has nothing 
to fear from any combination, and it is perfectly able 
to take satisfaction for any insult without any exten- 
Bion of the subsidiary system.” 1 He concludes this 
letter to Lord Hastings, which was written on the- eve 
of the war, by dissuading him from pursuing the sub- 
sidiary system further But his expostulations were 
disregarded,- and the campaign began. 

1 Life of Sir T Munro, p. 460, 
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THI PlIBHTi 
1818 — 1828 

« Tb« *EnlWj Join th« mmt nwolat* ooorar* 10 tb« motk ooMlcnn 

prodtooft. If fcboy ihowod M tnqoh oono*rp for th* o!roora»t-»txm 
•f th* f»rm*r» ^od Jand cvrc«rv, and «r«rt*d u maoh ao((oUada la 
Tailoring and auin£ tba poopl* of God aa fhoy do In whateyar ooa 
oorm Ihtir mHlUry affiht, no sukn would b* worth Ur of oetp 
mind Bal Mich la tbi Uttla rajard thay show to tbo hibabltanU 
of U>w klngdotni and inch Lbrtr lodHTnanoa to thair wrlf r*, that 
tba p«opl« ondar thatr domloloo ^roan araiywbai* and an rtdioad 
to poverty and dUtraaa/' 

— utrrAKnrHJor 1 

r noedod little sagacity on the part of the ^Tahrnttaa 
to divine what was contemplated, as we have *een, 
by the adviser* of the Qovomor-General 8o long 
u they submitted mutely or passively to be lectured 
for their indiforetion*, and brow beaten whenever they 
betrayed any lingering pride or ambition, they might 
be tufferod to esoapo farther sacrifices Under the 
fret and worry q( incessant potty provocations, it was 
not m human nature that they phoold not sometimes 
forget the demeanour of prudence, and overstep the 
limits of deferntial submission In their oaraps and 
dqrbars ill edacatod end irritable men were ever 
ready to take umbrage at what thor regarded, if it 
wai not intended, at ap orerwoemng tone of dictation 
on the partof British Residents and it would have been 
marvellous if the wea\c and irrepoolnte Princes who over 
heard malcontent muttering!, had pot drifted into the 
dangerous condition of doubtful fidelity to oxjstlngea 
gagemonts At Poona especially, uneasiness at the thro*- 

* A Kalltt ekroiMrr of th« EoiUth iarirlo*. 
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fc§mng forces on the frontier eaily showed itself, the 
pacifying laiiguage of Mr Hlphmstone having small 
efiect Tnmbnckjee, an mtrigumgreckless and erne! 
man, exercised unbounded influence ovei the Peishwa, 
and helped eventually to piecipitate his rum As if 
&<ich secrets could be kept, under the lynx-eyed 
vigilance of well-paid espionage, he had striven to 
negotiate, with Holkar, Bhonsla, and Scmdia, the 
formation of an offensive and defensive alliance, and 
when charged with the fact, he denied it with an 
equanimity which in European diplomacy would be 
rocogmsed as natural and legitimate, but which was 
stigmatised at thb tube as the climax of'semi-barbarous 
mendacity. 

. Since Dowlat Rao Scindia had lost the custody of 
the Mogul, he ceased to believe, perhaps, m the 
prudence of, asserting, against superior odds, the 
guaidianship of the Peishwa, and he entered into 
engage men tg by which, in effect, he severd himself 
from the other Chiefs of his race, and agreed to help in 
hunting d.own the Pindharries Baji Rao wrote to him 1 
expostulating “Your father, Madhajee Scmdia, 
served us heart arid 'soul When you became his 
Successor you entered into alliance with the English, 
thus you govern m Hindustan, and thus you show your 
gratitude. It is befitting you to put bangles on your 
arms arid sit down like a woihrin After my power is 
destroyed, is it possible that yours should stand He ) 

might h ave answered, that by the Treaty of Basse m the * 
Peishwa himself had first made seperate terms with the 
conquerors , yet he was deeply moved by the reproach-* 
ful appeal thus made to him, and might have yielded had 
he not already gone too far to hesitate By the over- 
powering presence of the invading armies, “ he was 
^orced,’’ sayB Malcolm, to become, at the very 
moment he was recognised sb its most powerful Chief, 
the marked deserter of the cause of his nation. ’ n 
In truth, however, the struggle against foreign ascend- 
ancy could have been prolonged by him to little pur-, 

1 Memoirs of Central India, vol. i p I4i, 
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pose, and lie oonfided in the assurance that if -lie 
would enter into permanent engagement*, he might 
combine local freedom with imperial union Peaoe 
and safety would be the lot of hi* people, and all 
anxiety for the future of his dynaaty and dominion 
would be at an ead He made the bargain, and ho 
kept it. For half a century he and hia successors 
hare remained faithful to Bntsh oonneotlon, and in 
the wor*t of time* they have proved true to their 
treaty obligations 

But what if the terms of those obligation* ihonld 
one day be eaten away by v&rmionlate questions a* 
to their meaning in point of law ? What if the Tital 
• pint of the compaot may be evaporated in the 
alembio of a capncioui and nnsornpulou* expenmen 
talist ? What if public faith sbohld one day be declared 
to be like a tenant s improvement, whereof the benefit 
i* held to expire by the efflux of time? This, and 
nothing less is the gist of the dootnne of lapse to tho 
Crown, on default of heirs in tail male, reoently set 
np and acted on, with regard to other governing 
families m India. Threatening notioe has not yet, 
mdood, been served at Gwalior, and tho instinct of 
self preservation forbid* the utterance of misgiving 
But after what we have soon done and attempted 
elsewhere, it would bo idle to affeot disbelief in the 
existence of cankerous fears, in every Native Stato 
of sufficient importance to be covetod as food for 
annexation 

In 1817, Holkmr's numerous and irrogular forces, 
during the long minority or their Prince, had become 
mutinous, and the Durbar presided over by Tools* h 
Bai, the favourite mistress of the deceased chief, and 
guardian of his son, was rent by personal fends and 
enmities A general disposition prevailed to side 
with the Pelshwa j but no one possessed sufficient 
influence in council or in camp to bring about an 
accord nnlil the army cf Sir Thomas Hislop appro- 
ached Mabidpore After a sangnlnary struggle on 
the banks of the Scopra, in which the ilabrattas wore 
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.defeated, a treaty of peah’e was made at Mundissore. 
The claim of asoet dancy over the States of Rajpoota- 
na was renounced, as well as the lands of the Jeypore 
country, and the territories South of the Satpoorah 
hills were ceded to the British Government. The 
integrity of what remained was guaranteed' to^the boy 
Chief and his successors. To scenes of turbulence 
and violence theie gradually succeeded the order and 
security of a settled government The irregular 
horse, whose multitudinous array had long lendered 
the name of Holkar formidable, were dispei sed and 
finally disbanded , and the Princes of lndoio have 
never since appeared in arms against us Bereft of 
the support of the two principal States of the con- 
federacy, it seemed incredible even to Mr. Elphm- 
stone that the Peishwa should still seriously meditate 
'repudiation of the engagements imposed on him by 
the treaty of Bassem , but the couduct of his chief 
Minister, early in 1817, had been Buch as to lead at 
last to a requisition that he should be banished, or 
surrendered as a hostage for their observance. Tiira- 
buckjee fled, and his master first pretended not to 
know his hiding-place, and he refused to give 
him up, although he was believed to be actively 
engaged m organising plots for an armed insurrection. 
Communications with him from Baji Rao were dis- 
covered, whereupon the Resident insisted on the 
surrender ofdns family, who were still at Poona, and 
the occupation by the subsidiary troops of certain 
forts in the neighbourhood of the city On the 
refusal of the Peishwa, he was warned that his con- 
duct -would be treated as equivalent to^ a cause of war. 
The parley being 'prolonged, instructions were for- 
warded to Mr Elphhirstone to piesent as an ultimatum 
tho draft of an amended treaty, whereby ' provinces 
yielding i>346,00G a year were to be ceded for the 
maintenance of a more efficient subsidiary force , tile 
right to send or receive envoys from othei States was 
to be lebnquished , the offending Minister was to be 
surrendered and, 'finally, the Peishwa Vras required 
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to renounce for ever all right to the headship of tie 
Confederacy To give emphasis to these roqmre 
meats, the subsidiary troops were summoned to fcho 
gates of the oity, and twenty four honre were given 
tor an answer Baji Boo woke to a sense of his 
desperate position His minister® appealed unreser- 
vedly to the forbearance and magnanimity of the 
Power they had, till lately been counselling their 
master to defy Some allowance ought to be made* 
ithoy said, for the perplexities of hie situation, which 
.had to a great extent been created by previous oon 
cessions and the attitude assumed by a foreign foroe 
so mortifying to the feelings of spirited Chiefs and a 
credulous people The public opinion of the world, 
they said wonld not jnsiify treatment so pitiless, and 
the imposition of terms so degrading Even if agreed 
to they eonld not long be kept, for the Pnnoe wonld 
lose all political respect and authority j and in either 
case they mast be held to imply the extinction of their 
State Their passionate logic we* bat too convincing 
Bat Mr Elphinstone’s orders wore to yield nothing, 
and after a long but fruitless controversy the new 
treaty was signed. The poison of 1803 had 
done its work, and its latest symptoms were 
manifested in its effect upon the brain Every 
subsequent act of the maimed and wounded 
Government of tho Peishwe was characterised by 
the craft and incoherency of madness* The treaty 
was no sooner signed than he repented ; its 
publication alternately Ailed him with despair, or 
fired him with wild tbonghts of revenge He had 
fitted on the yoke with his own hands, bnt it 
wa* on that account none the more endurable 
and after some feeble effoots to affect resignation, he 
ontored reoklessly into schemes of connter revolution, 
and in tho space of ■ few months drew down upon his 
throne and family ntter and irretrievable ruin The 
capital was occupied by the subsidiary corps. Two 
Englsh armies ontered tho country from opposite 
Sides, and on tho Utb February 1818, a proclamation 
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Announced that it had been incorporated as a province 
of the British Empire. After two^-months’ campaign 
Baji Rao gave himself tip as a prisoner of war to Sir 
John Malcolm, and lived during the remamdei of his 
days at Bitur, near Cawnpore, on a pension of eight 
lacs. Some years before his death, having no son, he 
adopted as his heir Nana Saib, to whom he bequeathed 
his jewels and resentments, cherishing to the last the 
hope that the house of Balaji Viswanath which for moie 
than a century has occupied an important place among 
the dynasties of Centi al Hindustan, should not utterly 
perish 

Appa Saib Bhonsla of Nagpore had from the first 
acted in secret concert with the infatuated Peishwa, 
and, like him, had attempted to escape from subsidiary 
thraldom, by attempting to surprise the Residency, and, 
failing that, to encounter superior discipline with 
greater numbers in the field But he, too, signally 
failed, and was forced to seek refuge among the Sikhs. 
A grandson of Raghuji Bhonsla was elevated to the 
Gudi, under the guardianship of his mother, Banka 
Bai The administration was Virtually confided to the 
Resident, Mr Jenkins, by whom the resources of the 
country were carefully developed, and its productive 
capabilities much increased. The titular Sovereignty 
of the State was respited during the minority of the 
new Rajah, who was allowed to reign but not to govern 
In the words of Metcalfe, “ We took the government 
completely into our own hands, and the country was 
managed entirely by European officers posted, with 
full powers, in the several districts There was not 
any Native administration, and the interference which 
weexercised was nothing less than absolute undivided 
government m the hands of the Resident/, 1 

Sir John Malcolm, who, m 1818, took over ruling 
charge of the whole of Central India, narrates with 
satisfaction the rapid progress to industrial recovery 
that took place after the war Scmdia's regular troops 

1 Letters to Chief Secretory Aufpxst I i, 1826 , Papers and Corres- 
pondence, p. 21, 
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reduced from 26,000 to 13,000 infantry, and hit 
irregular force* were almost laid iside. The revenue 
ro«e 25 per cent., dilapidated villages were repeopled 
by the return of the fugitive*, who rejoiced m the 
establishment of tranquillity The recuperative 
energies of Holkar** oountry bore still more abundant 
fruit Whole traota had bean laid desolate by the 
ravages of intestine broils, and the prolonged waste of 
military Berries, while every social tie, save that of 
allegiance to the head of the State, had been ruinously 
weakened Bat here also fhe excessive levies were 
discarded, aud peaceful production took the plaae of 
mutual plunder The people, weary of warfare 
rejoiced m the resumption of peaoeful pursuits In 
stead of four Iaos a year, the Treasury received sixteoh 
lacs a* the year’s revenue of 1820 Universally, the 
evidences of a roaotion from disorder and insecurity 
displayed themselves. all of which proves, as fftr as it 
goes, that the protecting influence of *n*erain power is 
not incompatible with material prosperity and popular 
content, provided it is exercised forbeanngly and 
considerately, and that the natural fooling of self 
respeot and of preference for customary laws and 
usages, and for Native rale, whether elective in the 
village or hereditary in the State, be not wantonly 
wounded or nptorn The question, nevertheles*, 
remain* — how far doe* all thi* go ? Of nation* as of 
individnals it ha* been written of old t*me, u Man 
•hall not live by bread alone * Malwa prospered, as 
already notod, under Native rule, and wa* oontentodj 
Malwa prospered nnder alieu rnle, and wa* disoon 
tented Safe roads, improving tillage rising price*, 
elimination of the percentage* of crime on increase in 
the amount yearly netted for taxation, are undoubted 
sign* of f*t i and if the worth of a country, *ay to a 
vendor or purchaser, is to be appraised according to 
weight fat tell* for more than bone, and qulat i* an 
antecedent and a consequent nf fat. All which in 
pobcecnanship i* what i» called highly satisfactory 
But these thing* being admittod, hutory will a*k^ 
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What thou ? 

Motcnifo, tho Britibh Resident, Arrived m camp 
from Delhi, to narrate tho ropoatod oflorls tnaclo by the 
Mogul to iuduco tho Governor-Grenoral to visit ium. 
B .0 had boon repeatedly assured that there was but 
ono difficulty — namely, that no Acknowledgment, 
direct or inferential, would bo made of tho dignity 
ho claitnod by inheritance as Suzerain of India. The 
Act of 1813, ronewmg tho Company’s chaiter, had 
specifically declared tho aovoreignty of all possessions 
held by tho English in the East to bo m tho Bntiah 
Crown It would bo inconsistent, therefore, as well 
ns impolitic, on tho part of an English Viceroy to do 
any act that might bo ropiesontod as acknowledg- 
ing tho ancient dynasty or dominion The eldest son 
of tho titular lord of the East, Johnngir, was u young 
man of spirit and onorgy, who might soon succeed Ins 
father. Ho was known to bo mimical to tho existence 
of Europern power, and ho might ono day t.iko advan- 
tage of any admission of Ins hereditary title, to call 
the Mussulman Chiefs to aims. We should have 
difficulty in making out a good case, thought Lord 
Moira, consistently with out own theory , and the 
practical part of the business might be no less embar- 
rassing The hopes to which Shah Alum had for 
ten years clung, for ever passed away His deliver- 
ance from the Mahrattas had been ono of the excuses 
for the war of 1802, and that deliverance effected, he 
dreamt that he was free. Provinces might have been 
lost, and revenues lessened , the name of Delhi might 
have sunk in the estimation of the world, and the 
pomp of its Imperial parade might be impaired , but 
the throne of Akbar and of Aurungzebe remained and 
he was its thirty-third occupant in the direct line of 
Kings Faithless lieutenants might have forgotten to 
pay tribute, Chiefs whom he or his fathers had enfiefed 
might have abjured the ties of loyalty, but he was still 
the acknowledged and visible bead of the Mussulmans 
in Southern Asia, c»nd id the fluctuations of revolt and 
conquest, a day of restitution might come, when hi^ 
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descendant* would reign again in splendour and in 
power He tad been held in captivity by Pagai aj 
bat Ohrisians had delivered him , at least, they had 
gone to battle saying tho^ would. TV’s* he to believe 
them fa iso? Had not his father given them, at the 
first, leave to live and trade in India then grunt Of 
land and jurisdiction j afterward* the collootorato 
of three great province* and the lordship of man y 
more ? Had they not made *olemn treaties with him/ 
and ever nnt»l now recognised with effnsive protests 
tion* hi* sovereign rank and digm*y ? And tras flat 
Mr Seaton their accredited Resident at his Oonrt ? 
How could he Uarbottr a sil»pioion that all tht* 
was to go for nothing ? They had unlatched the 
door of his gilded and jewelled cage but told him, at 
first gently, then peremptorily, that he must 
not come forth They would keep the door for him, 
and *oe that neither GoorLha nor Mahratta should 
again venture near "Why not be content to cat and 
drink, and smoke and dose and issue daily mandatos 
to a multitudinous train, and pray at eventide to 
ward* Mecca, and teach his *on the philsoophy of 
fickle fortune? Rich farms and pleasure-grounds and 
grove* and garden* lay around the oity carefully 
kept for Hu support in the seclusion of voluptuous 
eaae — -their produce and rental being expressly gua- 
ranteed by bis English deliverers for the purpose. 
They were once hi* allies were they not so still? and 
if to why would not the Governor General, when not 
a long way off, pay him a visit’ Hone had ever 
Questioned hi* title and he no longer questioned 
English dominion wherever it had been gained by 
the sword. Delhi had been the capital of the Empire, 
the Empire was gone but Delhi remained j and it 
took ten years to mako the agod monaroh under 
stead that in future it was to be simply his prison 
The Resident, a tnan of susceptibility and gentle 
neu shrank from the performance of nis duties as a 
keener He thought he could not study too much the 
feeling* of a Prince so situated \ that the most oble^ 
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quions attentions did not compromise our dignity 
and that by yielding m small things we could with a 
better grace oppose his will when necessary Met- 
calfe thought otherwise In his vievy the helpless 
captive whs but a “poor puppet,” whose illusions 
it was false kindness to prolong by a show of defe- 
rence ,that uas wholly insincere It served but to 
keep awake ideas m his mind “which o;ught to be 
put to sleep for ever ” When Metcalfe became Resi- 
dent, he lost no time m realising his theory of dis* 
illusion. The management of the lands round the city, 
and the direction of the police withm it, as well as 
the administration of local justice, were successively 
assumed as part of the functions which the diplomatic 
representative of jEngland, at what was still called 
the Court ,of Delhi, had to perform In due time com- 
plaints arose of extiavagance and wpste, and the 
need of greater frugality m keeping up the pageant 
of superseded royalty It took lp n g to die , and those 
who witnessed its last agonies may have been tempted 
to regret tha ( i Metcalfe’s epmmaiy way of deposition 
and dethronement was not taken 

To rpeet the military expenditure which foun- 
successiye campaigns had entailed, the Governor- 
General was obliged to raise money on any ternjs 
that might be demanded from an msolvept treasury. 
He borrowed largely from the Vizier of Oude,and 
When other securities were not forthcoming, he sold 
him the provinces reft from the Goorkhas, — the foolish 
Saadut All forgetting that he who gave for a valu- 
able congideraton could take away without one Pro- 
vinces and their inhabitants were trpated as chattels 
by this chivalrous statesman of the superfine Court 
of the Regency, who, being a man of sentiment and 
honour, and not as other men, might do, in short, 
anything he pleased It pleased him to sanction a 
near relative becoming a partner m the financial 
house of W Paimer & Go at Hyderabad, whose us- 
urious dealings with the Nizam were of a nature to 
call forth the denunciation of the Court of Directors, 
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m ’being utterly regardless of the limits of docornm. 
The newly made Uar^uia defended Palmer A Co a* 
injured and insulted individuals, and challenged the 
investigation of accounts which had boon framed 
upon figure-proof principles The friends of the 
Vioeroy relieu upon his character as a man notoriously 
indifferent as to money to slum that he could not have 
been in any way to blauie iu the shameful busines* at 
Hyderabad. Had he not squandered his patrimony, 
nobody knew how, and then offered to govern India 
for the benefit of his creditor ? Could anything be 
more gallant or nnsordid? and was he not now “most 
noble f* The Nixara, it is true r was simply fleeced by 
a Arm of whom tho Viceroy's relative was one But 
no ono oould believe that the Marquis- kne n anything 
of tho transactions and the tenderness* of his domes 
tic affections forbade him to think evil of his kinsfolk 
So the Hixam woe robbed and Lord Hastings came 
homo i and, — that was all Lord Amherst, who sno 
osedod to the government m 182$, was not a fine 
gontleman of the George IV school, but wa* only 
an honest man j and on* of Lis first aots, therefore, 
was to lend the Kizam money to liquidate his debts 
to Palmer A Oo , whioh he did upon condition that tho 
Oonrt of Hyderabad should h*vo no more deslingi 
with the firm soon afterwards compelled thereby* 
to suspend their commercial onterprisos The con- 
queror of the Goorkhaa and the Mahratta* reappea- 
red m London societr as badly off as ever, and 
after having seuod and occupied for a season the 
throne of Tamerlane, he was glad to take- tho. 
Governorship of Malta at a slnocure pension for hi* 
closing days 



CHAPTER XXL 

LORD-WILLIAM BENTINCK. 

2824—1835. 

“ The man who does most honour perhaps to Europe in Asia, is he who 
governs it Lord William Bentinck, on the throne of the Great 
Mogul, thinks and acts like a Pennsylvanian Quaker. Yon may enBi- 
ly imagine that there are people who talk of the desolation of the 
Empire, when they see the temporary ruler of Asia riding on. borne* 
back, plainly dressed, without escort, or on his way to the country with 
his nmbrella under his arm. Like Washington, he mixed in soene* 
of bloodshed and tumult , and hko him, ho preserved pnre and un- 
sullied that flower of humanity which the habitB of a military life so 
often withers He has issued from the ordeal of diplomaoy with the 
uoright mind and the simple and sincere language of a Franklin, 
convinced that there is no cleverness m appearing worse than one 
really ie " 

, — Jacquemont r 

A W All undertaken with inadequate preparations, to 
revenge some affronts offered by the Burmese, 

lasted from 1823 to 1826, and was terminated then by 
a treaty, by which the King of Ava ceded eleven 
maritime provinces, and paid a crore of rupees In 
England the war was highly unpopular, from the loss 
of life and treasure it entailed, and the unprofitable 
nature of the country sought to be partitioned But 
Lord Amberst was made an Earl, millions were added 
to the consolidated debt, and the widows and orphans 
of the bravo men who perished on the banks of the Ir- 
rawadi became permanently chargeable on the gene- 
ral estate of the Company. 

“lThe Travels of a French Gentleman ir India,” rol. i. pp. 87, 88, 
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The apologists for the conquests of 1836 admit that 
the provinces it was deemed advisable to exact from 
Ava were, at the timeof of their cession, of Jittle value, 
and they particularly observe, that far from Joeing 
halted as deliverers, 1 our advent ^as followed by the 
disappearance of the whole o* the population W1 
por many years districts lay wholly waste, coptnbut» 
ing m no way to the cost of obtaining them Partly 
to secure these doubtful gains, and partly to pay for 
previous wars, loans amounting to ^pjOOOjOOO were 
raised Portions of these were employed in ham 
dating smaller incumbrances, bnt a permanent aadi 
tion was made to tbo financial oharge for the year, of 
oror £1,000,000 sterling, in addition to two millions 
and a half paid ip England in 1827 28, for what wero 
tormod territorial expenses. 

Meanwhije the woakening of gamsops every 
whoro throughout Central India, by the necessities of 
the Burmese war, created widely on impression that 
all the resources of the Imperial Government were 
taxed to carry on the content Disturbances broke out 
in many pjaoes, which, not without trouble wore 
repressed j but the manifestation of general discontent 
on the part of both princes and peeple “ showed how 
little sympathy united the subjeot apd the sovereign, 
and tho satisfaction with whioh the pooplb were dis 
posed to contemplate the downfall of their rplera. '* 

Mr Cannings frlontjishp fop Lord "Wellesley, and 
his eloquent eulogy, when, as President of the Board 
of Control, he had moved tho thanks of Parliamont to 
Lord Hastings and the army which had vanqmshod the 
Mahrattas and the Nepanleie,have given colour to tho 
notion that he too thirsted for territorial pxtonsion in 
Asia Hi* choice of a Goyornor General in 1827 
sufficiently confntes tho prror Besot with difficulties 
at Windsor and at Westminster, bo might well have 
been tempted to nse tho greatest prise in tho gift of 
Administration to silence or propitiate pome of hi* 
influential adversaries He preferred to givo Indie 
1 Wilton f Briittfc ’iHls tpI lu eb*p r ? 
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M>cnr it} for poneo. In nominating as its cluof nilor, 
the man of nli others who v.as known to cherish a 
deep repugnance to t lit' pohe} of Aggression, and tviio 
had .utu.tlh risked nn<l lost high office thoio, bj iho 
exceeding lenity ho hud shown to fsatno tioopu 
hen nth d In o\ erMtsee pt i n.iity on account of rhoir 
religion into mutnn at Vellore Tlio appointment of 
Lord William It* utinck wm imputed at the Mine to 
favouMitsiit, on amount of family con motion J3 u 6 

tho Bin of jobbing is the sin oi aol-i^lmeas ami had 
ndf-interest <>« utd tun* mind of tho Minister , ho w ou!d 
at least ha\e hesitn’ed long hefon* bestow ng Mie 
greatest plat o m (It i tho Grown upon one from whoso 
disappointment he had nothing to tom, and by whoso 
.uhutu oment ho could not hope to gain a single vote 
on adutsum hold Wnhum Bcntmck had not quitted 
! England ' hen trie Mnmity was changed, and ho 
v. u>to at once offering to iestgn his now dignity But 
tho Buko of \\ ollington, w lie knew tho real worth of' 
the man, though diiTonng widely fiom him m political 
sentiments, frankly assuied him of his eonhdmce, and 
confirmed Ins appointment The tjuth is, tlint 
throughout Ins long and varied career iho Duke had 
hut a vorv model ate appetite for conquest. We have 
seen his eaily objections to tiie s\ stem in India, and 
we know how patriotically abstinent was Ins tone, 
when the Kings of Clinnteudom hung upon his words, ; 
and watched his evert look, at Mi o Confei once of Pans 
and tho Gongxess of Vienna We shall yet find linn 1 
giving otliei proof of the little store he set on teiri- 
tonal dominion in Asm 

Lord Wiliam was the second son of the Duke of 
Porland, who held in more than one Admimstiation 
t the nominal rank of Premier Bred a soldier, he had 
)' witnessed the campaign^ of Suwarrow m Italy, and he 
subsequently held a command during the war m Spain. 

; Ab Governor of Madias, he diffeied with the mihtaiy 
■ authorities and was lecalled ' He subsequently held 5 
command in Spam and Sicily, where Jus nruno was"’* 
, lotig lemembered with affect-ton and tospoct Lord 
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an e nr irk in asu 

W»]]i«d -want forth as Governor-General fall of good 
intention*, and with many advantages for their realna 
tion which hi* predecessors load not enjoyed Tha 
circumstnuoea of tho tune were favourable India- 
ita* at peace The Hindus -were subdued, and tho 
Mussulmans bowed to late Beyond the frontier no 
enemy stirred No races save the Sikhs and 
ASghans, could be said to he formidable and there 
Wtt* no indication that their rulers meant to donate 
from the policy thev had long pursued The new 
Governor General had lettuce, therefore, to apply 
himself uninterruptedly to the great business of peace- 
ful improvement and administrative reform One 
who served many yarns under him in India, has said, 
He was nearer to the beatttekoi of what a Governor 
General ought to be, than any man that evor Blled the 
office There have boon several good, and several 
great moil in the same position but there has boen 
none like httiu A paramount sense of duty to tho 
inhabitants of India, and of desire to do thorn good, 
inspired all his words and actions/ This u high 
praise j bnt it is just 

One of tho earlieyt provisions of Lord William 
Boutmck, was that for the suppression of Scttoo 
Lord Cornwallis and Lord Wellesley had each desired 
to abolish the practice but had shrunk form the 
popular rtsontinont which might, it was feared ensue 
After much careful inquiry, whioh elicited consider- 
able diflorenee of opinion among both Natives and 
European* who were consulted as to tho possible ounce 
qnencos of such on interference with suporstitious 
mago Lord William BentiocL, with the assent of the 
Council issued a Regulation forbidding the iroraola 
tlon, whether volaofcary or otherwise, of Hindu 
widows; and requiring the polio* to bring to justice 
all accessaries in inch act* of sale do In Bengal 
vrhero the cruel rita had chiefly prevailed, where were 
murmurs for a time, and attempts at evasion but 
littlo or nothing that could bo called resistance In 
thf othsr ^retidsneie* ono soriou* case occurred of 
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the rite being performed in defiance of the police. In 
the Contral and Northern Provinces, it had less 
extensively prevailed, and its abolition there excited, 
tliei efore, no obsei vable emotion In several ot the 
Native States the example was followed, and decrees 
were issued putting an end to the, inhuman 
custom The mteiieience of alien authority, was 
ascribed by the people at large to its tiue_ motive,- and 
recognised, as being for once wholly disinterested. 
Even lus enemies, and they were not, few, gave the 
Viceroy credit for the cautious cneumspection.and’ 
coniaue shown by him in effecting this salutary 
changei Kindred in spirit, although w liol ^different 
in the subject of its operatiou, was a Regulation equi- 
valent, to law, made in 1532, exempting, fronu foifeL 
tore the propetty of Hindus abjuung them faith!* as 
time out of mind. had been the case under the* system 
of jmis prudence founded on the enactment' of Menu 
With regard. to the condition oh long misgoverned! 
communities, it is- someti ues forgotten, that it is not 
so easy to do real or substantial good as those imagine 
who ,have never had the opportunity to try Lord 
William’s upright and benevolent intentions ware, 
not, indeed, wholly without fruit They formed, if itr 
Were nothing alse, a gieat and lasting piotest against 
the policy of contrail sing absorption and excessive 
expenditure They showed, that the dignity and 
influence of the Paramount Puwoi might be maintained 
Without new aggressions upon neighbouring, States* or 
further measures- of absorption wjthm coniines of 
oun sovereignty They pioved- that extravagance 
might be cm bed, and the expenditure and income of 
the Government nominally balanced, without any 
worse effect than that of temporal y anger among the 
classes who thru e upon coi i apt. and lavish outlay. 
They proved that justice might be done, in many 
essential paiticulars, to the Natives, without wrong to 
Europeans, or hazard to the stability of our empire. 
They showed that, without preaching a crusade, c 
troubling the waters of intolerance, some of the wc 
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evil* of heathenism might be lessened, and the protec 
tion of a humano and Christian spirited law asserted 
in the dark places of cruelty They Bhowed that a 
man who despised the trappings and gauds of state, 
and disdained to defend his aots by stifling public 
criticism, could win respect and lore as well ns his 
more showy predecessors 

Kn insurrection at Mysore in 1831, provoked bv 
fiscal i ression, led the Government of Madras to 
ihtori om} at first in the hope of reconciling tbe prince 
aud po ►; lo, and when that failod, with a view to obtain 
for tne lattor securities for enjoyment of their indns 
try, and the tranquility ot tbe province The Rajah, 
ill advised and infirm oE purpose, and who had at tho 
time no son wah reported to be nupopular and nndo 
serving of trust. He was pemuaded to relinquish tho 
porforman o of exoontivo duties into the hands of a 
species of Comumsion, OTer win oh the Resident 
presided, a fifth of the net revenues of the State 
being allotted for his oivil list. But the sovereignty 
of Mysore was in no way questioned nnder these ar 
ranpemonts and all administrative functions, whothor 
judicial,- militarv , or financial were continnod in 
JSatiTe haods Once and onco only, the GoTernor- 
General was induced to deviate from his maxim of 
non interference with Nativo rnlo \ ira Rajendra 
was the last of a long line of Princes who governed 
Coorg Thoy had been subduod by Hyder All, and 
the country annexed to Mysore but on it* j artiton 
the local govornmont was restored by pnglish help 
upon the usnal terms of prote tmn Vira Rajendra 
enjoyed an unenviablo notoriety on account of his 
vices nnd hn enmos, which vroro ascribed to con 
firmed lunacy Yet even in his onto tho Govern »r 
0 "moral slowed great 'orbearanro after mnltipliod 
cause of offence j making ropoatnl offers which nnr 
ratnnal man in the position wonld hnvo rctdtlv 
acrofted and rofn ing V 1 cliavo t" the last that tho 
1 n * nn, f 1 * Inal h utilities Tne dats 

sufor^d i<> ou j at hit eff ru a e&uUnio ar 1 «-b© 
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the capital was occupied without serious opposition, no 
male buivivor <»r the Rajah’s family was to be found 
H<>w Loid William Bontinck was poisuaded to pa’ss 
b} r the claims of the female line,’ does not appear but 
it lias been said m after jmars he regarded Ins 
decision with regtot, as tending to foitify the pre- 
cedents m support of the doctrine Of lapse Coorg 
Was annexed by' proclamation, and the Rajah kept a 
state prisoner at Benares The country 'has long since 
been reduced to the appioked condition of dull and 
stagnant quietilde The Collector and Judge of the 
distuct is an aitillerypfficei , of ‘good attainments and 
intentions, but who, like Ins predecesSoi s, lives apart, 
only known by the people when discharging his 
public duty One Native gentleman only holds the 
commission of the peace , and m matters of any 
moment ‘lie does nut interfere A few enterprising 
Englishmen make money of coffee plantations in the 
hills, and when tliej aie not content with decisions m 
law oi equity by the gallaut Judge and Oolleetoi, they 
appeal to the Supeieme Couit of Madras, but the 
Cooigis, when they ai e dissatisfied, have neither time, 
confidence nor money enough to undertake a jouriiey 
of 600 miles m s^ilrch of justice and nobody cares 01 
knows how they like their lot 

Lord W Bentmck found the Grovernment heavily 
m ’debt, and fiequently borrowing laigely to make up 
the sum of its expendituie He set lesolntely about 1 
the redaction of salaries, perquisites, and sunecuies, 
hut his retrench men ts made little impiessmn upon 
the inveterate habits of waste and indebtedness He 
was incessantly abused for his efforts at economy by 
all the jobbers of the civil and military establish- ' v 
ments They wohld have had him go ‘on bo-n owing 
money, or adding to the taxation ‘He would do 
neithei " He thought that, upon the ‘wbole/the pay 
of the functionaiies of Bengal was too high __ They ‘ 
shaked amongst tlem no less than ninety seven lacs ’of 
rupees, *or fiearly a million sterling He reduced the 
total to ninety-one lacs,- or somewhere about £900,000 
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a year, to be divided amongst 416 individual* and 
this he did bv curtailing the Inrnnei of the indolent, 
ond outting down the allowances of the overpaid. 
After all those distressing ledcotiona, he itill left 
eaoh civilian, from the writer to the Member of Conn 
oil, on an average the sum o! £2,200 a year ' These 
changes oarned for him theexeoration of the laxy and 
worthiest in the service The tone in which he wai 
spoken of by tbeie muoh aggrieved character* is 
iflnstratod by an aneodote that ia told of a pomp 
loving old official, who was in the habit of having 
carpets spread upon the ground whenever he alighted 
from hn equipage and who though only a oiromfe 
judge, moved abont attended bj a showily appointed 
retinue or guard Ho was asked if he was not related to 
Lady William “No,” be replied) “unfortunately 
to the brute himself*” The "Vioeroy was obdurate 
Ho perserved and only abated the excess of 
expenditure, whioh Government could ill afford, but 
the tint of neghgenoe delay, and inefficiency in the 
administration which the country could afford still 
lost His declaration at the outsot was, that he had 
come to see what service he could render to the people 
of India, and that he was resolved to prove that he 
was open to suggestion and remonstrance from men of 
• 11 ranks and races, and to show that he would not 
govern for the benefit of any particular clast, or 
submit to be a puppet in the hands of others These 
promises be faitnfully redeomed He spent some 
months of evenr voar in visiting various districts of 
hi* vast rice realm lie \ hytical and sooial condition 
of remote regions thus became known tohim in a war 
they could hardly have otherwise been Ho invitoa, 
moreover and indeed, required constant roports to bo 
made to him confidentially, in addition to those for* 
Warded in due routine to Calcutta, nud thereby 
obtained acquaintance with personal and local circnm 
•toned froquectlr of great value in discriminating 
between competitors for promotion in the public 

1 Cilron* UrrUv 
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service, and in estimating correctly the worth of 
bfficial 'representations of all kinds. The labour of 
all this, snperadded to the duties he had ostensibly to 
perform, was necessarily very gi eat, .great also waft 
the odium it excited Indolence, peculation, and 
incompetency of all sorts waxed wroth at the imposi- 
tion of a yoke of surveillance to which they had' not 
been accustomed Old and tried servants of the 
Company complained that they weie subject for the 
■first time in their lives to a system which they were 
pleased to teim espionage, but which in reality had 
nothing m common with that worst artifice of police. 
The reception of complaints by the weak and timid 
against men clothed with absolute authority, is simply 
admission by these in supreme power 1 as the only 
means by which oppression and delinquency can often 
be made known, and any species of redress secured’. 
Public complaint is, in a free country, easy and 
none other need be there resorted to But m a country 
gbverned arbi'tarily like Hindustan,' where no single 
tie of common feeling, 'or cieed exists between 
the disfranchised population and the dominant few, it 
■was the impulse of a truly good and'generous mind to 
open a door of appeal against hardship and oppres- 
sion direct and immediate to the centre and seat of 
Authority. 


The great experiment about to be tried for the 
first tume'of a free press, was naturally viewed with’ the 
titmoat apprehension by most of the officials of the old 
fechool Lord William Bentmck did not deceive him- 
Belf as to its effects He believed that it wouldl 
increase indefinitely the perilous position of the Par- 
amount Power. ’ Metcalfe thought otherwise ; they 
agreed that the time was at hand when the hazard 
must be run “ IE increase of danger/’ said Metdalfe, 


“ be really to be apprehended from meease uf know- 
ledge, it is what we must cheerfully submit to We^ 
paust not try to avert it , and if we did we should fail. ** ' 
Nevertheless, Lot d Williath Bentmck le f ft to his^neces 1 *- 


aor the responsibility and credit’ of liberating the 
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Indian proas 

Uotcalfe freely owned in 1880 that " were he asked 
whether the increased happiness of our subjects was 
proportionate to the heavier expense of ourestablish 
ment, he shoald be obliged to answer according lohis 
belief in the neg&tire for we were foreign oonqnorors, 
against whom the antipathy of Native subjects 
naturally prevailed We held the oonntrv solely by 
force and by foroo alone ooald wo maintain it } 1 
Jjord William Bsntinok ooald not bring himself to 
roahso the inevitability of th>s dismal and heart 
hardoning oreed It was nn honost grief to him to 
think he was regarded as the greatest Jailor Goneral 
in the world He longed to be respeoted and to be 
loved, and to make the name of his country loved and 
respeoted also At least, he was determined to try 
Tho most important of bis many administrative reforms 
was the practical admissi in of Nativos to various 
branches of tho Oiril Service The systom of Lord 
Ovnwalht had boon based upon thoir virtual exclusion 
from orory objeot of legitimate ambition and over/ 
hopo of reward and the principle of administrative ont 
lawry had been maintained inoxombly by thoso who 
encoeded him Lord William and his host advisors 
in Council wore resolved to remove It Experienoo had 
proved its impoli iy it noodod, in their mind* no 
argument to demonstrate its mjastico Ono nftor 
nnotbe nntivos were placod in minor situations of 
trust Tho Govornor-Gonerul wm too wise a man ti 
bslioro that snch ooncessi ins could anddenly absorb 
the doop discontent prevailing everywhere among tho 
sabjoct population Neithor was he woak enough to 
believe that where perfidy or treason lay at tho heart 
of an indivldnnlso trusted the confidence ropnsod in 
him would work a miraonl ms change Ho calenlatoi! 
open many instances nf politcnl Ingrntftudn, and was 
prepared to hear of disaffection in tho mass aft >r ho 
ha 1 done his best to disarm it Tint he did n thusit'tn 
todothe right thing therefore Ilnhad a faith in event 
i U t »lf *aL lit p. tit 
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ual good, and a sense of the duty those who heai rule 
owe to those whom thoy govern tliat no miserable 
fear of ill-requital could distuib And tn {.las far- 
sighted viow of policy, lie cieaily saw that thiongh 
the path of gradual enlistment ot the intellectual 
ability and ambition of the Natives in the ponnanent 
service of then own land, hi\ our only reasonable 
or definite prospect of reta.ntng an ascendancy 
therein 

His seven rears* administration did not mdeod 

9 

eradicate the greatest evils which he tiled to 
grapple, for that was beyond his power He saw 
the unpopularity of the central Government, 
in a gieat decree bv the piessme of excessive and 
u uequal taxation , but he was not slow to cure it 
He discerned the uni ehability of the Native aimy, 
and left behind him a Minute, in which he sums up 
its characteristics in these words, “It is in my opinion 
the most expensive and the least efficient army in 
the world ” Whether lie felt sanguine, at the close 
of his career, that perseverance in a policy of peace- 
ful and enlightened rule, would eventually reach 
the popular heart, and that we might hope to become 
trusted instead of feared m India, we know not, 
but there can be no doubt that he stiove anxiously 
and patriotically to that end He saw, as all the best 
men about him saw, the British rule m Asia was a 
stockade driven by sheer force into the ground, and 
impregnable so long as the gai risen that manned it 
were numei ous enough and loyal, but that it had 
no root in the coryictions or feelmg'of the community 
For the first time the amount of Anglo-Indian debt 
was palpably and substantially diminished Swollen 
by the warlike adminin stration of his predecessor to 
npwaids of £30,000 000 sterling, it was reduced m 
the seven years of his peaceful swav to £26,947,000 , 
and this was done notwithstanding the heavy blows 
to productive industry and general commercial credit 
inflicted by the failure of the great English capital- 
ists of Calcutta, consequout, aB was believed, upon 
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the sodden composition, which they do cot Mem ko 
hare anticipated, from the abolition of the Company * 
monopoly in 1835 and the complete emancipation 
of private trade The rCTenae remained rory nearly 
the same os it had boon fifteen years before , the 
expenditure was reduced more than a million and 
a half and thus at last instead of a do8oit, a surplus 
appeared in the accounts ol the India Exchequer 



CHAPTER XXII. 
Afghanistan. 
1835 — 1841. 


* There fa i o expediency in the conipo wbioh tbe Governor Gene- 
ral has pursued ; thore fa r.o jm-t'ce in the policy lie has puiFOed , 
it is in complete dereliction of every ordnmrv rale of renfeori. 
I have not obj cted <° the publication of the Simla Proclamation, 
bnc to the thing published , my objection ia not to the manner of 
doing it, bat to the thing done " 

— Lokd Huoooham 1 

A S senioi Member of Council, SirC Metcalfe acced- 

ed to the musnud ,of Fort William, until the 
pleasure of his sapei iors in England should be known. 
Thoroughly infoimed on every subject of civil and 
military admimstiation, and animated by a noble 
love of distinction, he could not deny himself the 
enjoyment of signalising bis term of office, brief 
though it might be, by an, act of State likely to 
preserve his wemoiy m futuie yeais Judging of 
the man only from his despatches, satmated with 
political despondency, and bittei with the belief that 
European ascendancy could only be maintained by 
military source, np one would probabl) have sui mised 
what that measure would bo It was the emancipa- 
tion of, the Press, m which he was vigorously sup- 
ported by Mr Macaulay, then Legal Member of 
Council , but for which they received the pointed 
reproof of Leadenball Street. The Directors desired 
that Mountstuart Elphmstone should be placed at 
the head of the Indian Executive. He declined, on 
the ground of broken health Loid Heytesbury was 
named by Sir Robert Peel, and was actually on his 
1 Dobate on affairs in Afghanistan, 19th March 1 839— Kamnrd, 
vol xlvi col 8C9. 
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■w tty \t hen in April 1835 the Whigs returned to 
power, und recalled him hen questioned on the 
subject ministers defonded then; right to place 
m a position of so much importance one in whose 
political opinions and personal qualities they had 
entire confidence Lord Grenville hud laid this dnvu 
as u constitutional maxim not admitting of dispute, 
and Mr Canuiog had always contended that on each 
occasion of a v&oanoy,a representative of the Crown 
should be sent ont from England, thus visibly and 
intelligibly assorting tho nmty of power throughout 
tho Empire 

Eo final decision was made until Lord W Ben 
tinoh’s return to Eugland, when, tothesurj rise of nil, 
except the few who were aware of the influence whore 
bv it was brought about, the public were mfnrmod of 
the unfit and unfortunate ohoice of Lord Auckland 
Mot alFe was doei ly mortified at being, as ho wild, 
\ ronounced less fit than an inexpenonoed stranger 
to fill tho highest place in the profession to wbioh 
ho had devoted undividedly his youth and prime 
But the ways of patronage nro inscratable j and as 
he know nithing of tho Western hemisphere, ho 
was sent first to Jamaica, and then to Canada as 
G »vornor 

A eeoso of uneasy languor lay hoavily on Anglo- 
India The romance of adventuro slept Occasional 
ly a disputed succession in some Native State stirred 
a feeling of curiosity among listless collector* and 
dosing jadgo* or wakened hopes of eomothing to do 
in barrack or in camp Bat tho drowsy monotony 
o anresisted domination was undisturbed Conquest, 
<ll had not grown fastidious but it bad no- 

mng fresh to oat and the oxpedlent had not yot 1’Cen 
sc^gosted of grilling or boiling down the bonos Over 
ov*wy pslitajp it looked in vain for some hill trtbo 
coming to molest it Tho Goorkhns were quiet tho 
fcikhs affectianotr, and tho Burmese showed no d>» 
position to budge Was political mrontlon dead or 
could no ingenious young man. m want of a career* 
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discover a danger, or invent a foe capable of be- 
ing made to look formidable? Alexander Burnes 
did his best to hnd a new outlet for energy m 
want of employment, but he would, probably, have 
failed to rouse Lord Auckland from his poco-curan- 
tist dream of office, had not politicians m England, 
about this time, become haunted with a dread that 
the Czar Nicholas was bent upon aggrandisement at 
our expense in the East Russian emissaries weie 
eveiy where to be traced throughout the border 
State= of Central Asia Persia was to be bribed 
or duven into making encroachments on Scmde and 
Oandahai Muscovits intrigues were suspected 
among the Afghans, and Ranpt Singh, though he 
had never swerved from his alliance with us, was 
not to be trusted The Indus had plainly been de- 
signed by Piovidence as the natural frontier of 
English Empiro in Asia How to get to it was 
the only question In the sultry andBtill noon-tide of 
prevailing peace, it was so difficult to aiouse people 
to a sense of belligerent duty, Burnes bad astutely 
suggested that tbe mattei should at first be put 
men ly on commercial footing A harmless race,' 
inspired about half-and-half with meicenary’ and mis-* 
sionary motives, ought not to be suspected of meaning 
any mischief by asking that the navigation of the 
Indus should be declared free from the sea to its 
mountain souice There was something npble and 
philanthi opic in the demand Suspicions and half- 
civilised tribes might not appreciate tho worth of the 
disinterested idea, but thoy must be made to under- 
stand it Once a footing gained on any pretence, 
all the rest was sure to follow Russia was stealthily, 
but steadily, advancing — or what was the same thing, 
making her political minions or stipendiaries advance 
— towards the Indu3 We must cross the Indus and 
get firmly posted on the farther side, to prevent her 
reaching its shore The siege of Herat, unwisely 
undertaken by the Government of Persia, and piesBed’ 
for nearly a twelvemonth, threw a lurid light of ieality J 
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on these speculations 

In 1837, a mission to the Court* of Hyderabad and 
Cabal, professedly for commercial objects only, For 
the m at part failed- Doit Mabouimed, who then 
ruled in Afghanistan, longed for Peshawar, which 
had. been ceded to Rnnjit Sing by Shah Sujah, then 
a iposed aud in exile Burnes conld not promise him 
help the envoy of Persia did and to earn it he under- 
took to assist in the- reduction of Herat Abont the 
same time the English envoy, M.r M ‘Nolle, complained 
of haring been insulted at Tehran Slrnh Sujah nos 
ready to promiso any terms as the price of assistance 
to regain his throne, and Rnnjit 8mgh was ready to 
enter into any compact that would secure lnra tho 
possession of Peshawar Fortune had dealt tho cards, 
why hesitate to plav them? On the 20th Juno 18J8, 
a triple alliance was signed at Lahuro, whereby Lord 
Anofclond engaged to send a British army into 
Afghanistan, to replnco his ilajosty on tho innsnud of 
his ancestors, to secure the Lion Chief of the Sikhs 
the possession of certain territories named on the 
right hank of tho Indus and to bind in ererlasting 
friendthip the threo Powora, for mntoal dofouce 
agatnst foreign intriguo and hostility 

Orders were forthwith ^iven to prepare for war 
Loud was tho cry of joy that rose on nil sides, that the 
lethargy of peaoo had been at length shaken off and 
that the spirit of eonqaest was abont to assert 
itself ngain For, whatever illusions might bo ket t 
up in Eug’and about the scope and purpose of the 
moroment, there was no misapprehension in India. 
In a proclamation. iasaod aPSlralaplFTr-tbo f*£ October" 
IS^S^Uie Gorornor-Generol promised indee d, _th »tai 
Afghan armywnttldwntb o'ar~‘ntiXlliary aid conduct^ 
the legitimate -king to^ho~^Oftt-of-his~gqyp rnmcmt''a* . 
Cabal and that-dotiej-that the— nnnhanftl^'wi uldThT 
wit hd rawn t but nobody either then or afterwards, 
imagined that thorr*w- Jer e s~~ assembled 6ffTho“'con 
fines ofHci^e— TR&ldTi^ibl6^orTa?e-tho'iirsci|Tlln'da 
troop roTp ost Mfthommed, or that the fugitive Shah __ 
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in whose long-forgotten cause the, Viceroy professed 
to fnrtce- ■strtle^p~an mteiest, had a l ac of rnpess to 
Bpttrg^h^innfoF "fgg ji^ i pSy . "" 1 

'l*he^ImTa~Proclamatiou was denounced 1 in Parlia- 
ment early in the- session of 18d9, by Lords Aberdeen, 
Bllenborough, and Biougham. In its vindication, 
papeis were laid before both Houses, contamiug ex- 
tracts from confidential despatches during 1837, from 
our diplomatic agents in the Base, and espeo-ially from 
Captain Barnes, tending to show that a netwdik of 
Russian intrigue had been stealthily spread ovei all 
the countries of the Indus Being pressed upon the 
point, Loi d Melbourne admitted that explanations had' 
been sought through our Minister at St Petersburg, 
and that the reply ‘had been satisfactory ,;1 But 
this explanation was not communicated to Parliament 
along with the accusations of Russia, and further time 
was thus permitted to elapse, during which tbe latter 
might have an effect upon the public mmd, while- 
tidmgs were awaited of the result of the campaign*. 
Meanwhile the corrsspondence, tbus presented piece- 
meal, was transmitted to Calcutta-, where the.^afif’ 
informer against the Cfearr ead with amazement infor- 
mationasen bed to him whiob he had never given, but ^ 
which, through some unexplained cause, had been \ 
published as accurate Burnes told- Lord Auckland 
that he meant publicly to correct these grave errois, 
but he was dissuaded by the representations of the 
Viceroy, who argued that now his country was commit- 
ted to a momentous course of policy, it would be 
held unpatnotic m a confidential servant to cask 
doubt on its accuracy and good faith He could not 
suppose that the misrepresentations had been inten- 
tional, and as all was well that ended well, he hid much 
better resume diplomatic functions m Afghanistan, 
than worry himself and others about discrepancies of 
statement that had become historical At the moment 
all looked "bright with triumph, and Burnes felt that 
his name would forever be associated with the notable 
|* Debate Lords, 4tb April 1889—HaDBard, vol xlvi col. 1305. 
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changes that had been brought about by a combine 
tion of diplomacy and arm* and be contented him 
self with reprinting privately the more important oE 
his ougmal despatches mth the corrections needed, 
for circulation among his friends at home And this 
is the ?ray history ib made There weie m thoso day* 
no electric means of collation, correction, or confuta- 
tion and the people of England, without moans 
official or unofficial of bndoritanding irhattho quarrel 
tins wheat, read only of oonfliuU worthy of thoir flag, 
and listened to the guns firing for viotoriod gamed, 
and lay down thankiully to sleep, unconscious of what 
manner of deeds wore doing in their name 

A laige Sikh forco jamaA the British army uuder 
Sir WiUiaghbv Gotten, at horuzepore | and, proceed 
mg through the Bilan pass formed a juaotion with 
the main armv und-u tm John Keane at Qnettah 
Thenoe thoy moved on Cundahar where they pro 
denned the restoration of tbo Afghan King early in 
May 1830 Tho fortress uf Ghazni was attached Soon 
afterwards and taken Dost Mahommed abandoned 
the capital, and on the 7th August Shah Sajah was 
by British bayonets onthronod at Cabal For month* 
a desultory resistance) to his authority was maiutamod 
but oiler tho battle of Purwan Dost Mahotumed, in a 
fit of dospondenoy, tarrondored and was sent to 
Calcutta, where he vras trouted with all the conaidorn 
turn doe to his rank and repnlation The submission 
of tho Afghans seemed to be oomploto Sir John 
Knane was elevated to Ifio poorage, and Sir WilUam 
Maanaghten prepared to quit Ouiml for B irabay, of 
which as hit reward he had been appointed Governor 
A porti n of the British troops loft tho country, but 
mWO men under Ceaeral Elphmstono remained to 
giro rjufidonco, as wa» said to the partisans of th i 
rmtjr d rc^irao while a corps nndor Notfc still octu 
plod Cnndahar to iosnre tho complete tmnquiHi»di°a 
f tho r mnlry fjir Alexander Uurncs was about to 
asnaine thr* duties if I osident in the outpost realm 
which he Hal venlnbit cd w much t bring will In the 
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ambit of the Parinounl Power, wlien suddenly the ice 
of submission gave way, and he, with nearly all the 
best mon of Ins race who had taken their stand on it, 
stink to uso no moro 

Bitter lesentments had been thickly sown through- 
out Afghanistan during its two years’ occupation", 
byTi ro^iTgT-TiuTrdbli'hie thud bf~~rbp re" 3*Sltrn~ imported 
Irourbeyend Tlid Indus "Conspiracies ~were Formed^ 
discovered, "and baffled; but only to bo renewed again 
and aga.n Ominous warnings woie con fidont ialjy 
given at ho ad -quarters^ by cool- hbri do d~ob servers of 
the ecene,~and "listeners to the' whispored talk'of the^ 
people"" But the- lossons-of ergirty—yeaTB of unchec- 
kecTexp a u s 10 ti wore-to o-deepl y _ oTfgTTrvTJ^^ 
of merr'like “those in-charge , and they could hoiPbe 
WakedTrom their fatalBecurity. To humour a whim of 
their regal puppefTtbe^Bala Hissar, a citadel of great 
strength, was evacuated by the troops, aud converted 
into a zenana Little, if any care s eems to have been 
taken to lay in stores on thb~ TEpyrfoa ch of jwjnter, or 
to ararthg'forts iTTTEe^lieTghbourEQod, which might 
haveTenclered tbeTcamp ordinarily safe from attack. 
Oh the 2d November, without any known provocation 
or notice, the Residency of Sir A Burnes was beset! 
by an armed mob, by whom, aftei vam expostulations^ 
he and his staff were slain A detachment ordeied 
to occupy 1 the quarter where the outrage had been 
committed, was hemmed m for hours in narrow 
streets, and after considerable loss was compelled to 
fall back Incapacity and irresolution paralysed 
thdse'in command Macnaghten sent urgent appeals 
for relief' to ^Nott at Candahar, and to Sale, who was 
still at Jell alab ad , but some of his messages weies 
nOVei* received', and 1 'the answer of Bale, when at 
length" made<-acquainied with" the exigency, was that i 
he J had neither commissariajj or ammunition sufficient 
to ]ustify <his underfaki n ga winter march through a 
hostile 1 country Six weeks -were’’ wasted m fruitiest' 
negotiatibn Food 1 grew r more source," and the -seve- 
nty of 1 the' weather more' intense',! while every, day ..the ’ 

19 
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oompwamg hoftU grew more numerous and menacing, 
anltSo term* of accommodation demanded by their 
Chief* gr«iw more humiliating to yield The ntuation 
h*d become desperate, when on the 28rd December 
the Resident was beguiled into an interview by an 
invitation from Akbnr Khan — now at the head of the 
inJiorgente— and on a signal given, seised and but- 
chered in oold blood No attempt eras mado to 
avenge b»e death but *ome days inter term* were 
agreed to by which fourteen lao* of rupee* were paid 
as ransom, al) the gun* but *ix were surrendered, and 
six officer* were given as hostage* for the immediate 
retreat of the entire army from Afghanistan Bren 
this failed to *ooure tho immunity *o dearly bought 
Hardivhnd the troop* quited their cantonment*, when 
they were awaited by their implacable foe* On the 
third day Akbar Khan appeared to deprecate the 
imputation of treachery, ami to offor promotion to the 
fomille* of the officer* If they were given up to him do 
Glaring- inability to restrain tho mountain clan* through 
tho midst of whom the retreating corps had to pass Ten 
days later General Elphmstone, a low of hi* staff, and 
the ladle* thus surrendered, Mono survived Four 
thousand troops, and olevoa thousand camp followers# 
pon*hed in the futile effort to roach Jellalabad ; one 
offieor onlv gamod that fortress to tell th* nusorable tale * 
A disaster Ilk© thi* had norer be/a) Jen the country 
men of Chvo and Wellesley, and who rover tho tiding* 
wore made knotrn they spread mortification and 
dismay Lord Auckland » torm of office had elroody 
expired and he eras bnt too glad to leave to other 
hands th*' task of ro noting the results of his ill 
fated policy 

Lord Ellenborough vra* sent out as Viceroy, with 
msrurtion* from Sir Robert Peel to bring thoAfghaa 
buiineis to an end ns quickly ns was compatible with 
honour end, for tho reit to keep tho peace toward* 
all our neighbour* The first news that greeted him 
on hi* arrival eras the repulse, with hoary Jo** 
Qeueral ITjld'i division in an attempt to relieve Jell** 
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labad This defeat was followed by the surrender of 
Ghuzni, and the repulse of General England while- 
endeavouring to succour Nott at Qandahar Amid 
great difficulties Lord Bllenborough acted with 
energy and judgment Fresh troops were concentrated, 
under Pollock and Mott Akbai Khan was-^defeated 
and driven from Cabul, which, having been re-oecupied 
and dismantled, was finally abandoned Shah Sujah 
had perished early m the struggle, and the claims of. 
his dynasty weie thought of no more. Dost Mahom- 
med was set at liberty, and continued to reign over 
Afghanistan without molestation f or-more than twenty 
yeais For all the blood and treasure wasted, and all 
the shame aud grief enduied, the Government of 
India had nothing to show but the gates of 'Somnath, 
which Lord Ellenborongh boasted that onr troops had 
reft from the tolnb of Mahmud at Ghuzni, where they 
had stood 1 for eight hundred years, as atrophy of 
Afghan spoil, but which it was afterwards discovered 
were not* aehe supposed, the doors which belonged to 
the Guzerat shrine, but substitutes of modem work.- 
manship made of the pine wood m which Oabul 
abounds. 
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1843 — 1 844 

H I bare ftlt loaf nid, and ertr »hnll »*y aoJ»r all dream tuner* nl 
Jn-*U aocUtUiand pUcea where I m«y ho-vr H aUndad to that th» 
OtM of th* Amlrt U the nort onprlnelplwJ and dujmoefal th»t Lu 
»er acanipad tb« anoala of oar Era jure in India. Ho reasoning can 
in m y op! Ion remora the foul (tain It on lift on oar faith and htra 
oor »«4 m I know more than any other man living of prerjooa 
tranta and meaMirae oonnactad with tbatdarotad oonntry I feel that 
1 bar* a fall right to axerdae my Judgment and arp^r*" my ewutl 
aent on th* rahjeot. I cannot ate too xtrODg language In rxpr*<*iof 
ay dl-ja*t and aorrow 

8i*HexbtPottihoe* 1 

T HE *on of Hnnjlt Singh foailod at Feroxepore tha 
troop* aa they withdrew within tho Britub oon 
QnQB and amid mutual congratulation* at ponce res 
to red, ©torn al vow* were offered that nothing now 
should tonoh it further Yet evon then the *word wai 
hut half retnmed to tho toabbard A fooling intonsa 
and unrestrainoble everywhere prevailed, that *ouie 
thing must be done to efface tho recolleotion of rocont 
reverie*, and to restore, at any riik and at auy prioe, 
the preitigo of lrretistibility Unavowedly prej are 
tion* were already making for another oonqno*t, to 
compeniato for that which had been misled Soinde 
and Catch had boon, in 183D, mod without leave 
at placoi of rendexvoui for the arralci of Sir \\ 
Cotton and Sir J Keane The military chiefs who 
under the titlo of Aintr*, governed their leolodeJ 
country in a rudo and jealoni way, had not diigmted 
thoir rolnctance to It* being thui made a bale if 
1 UHu t* UkiJ|( Oata.ii.rt* ilk Jon oar/ iff! 
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operations ag.unst the Afghans, not from any Ibve 
for them, but from instmotive fear of consequences 
from us From those who dwelt m the country pre- 
vious to its invasion, we learn that the occupiers of 
the sot], and those who lived by handiciaft and 
other kinds of peaceful mdustiy, had no gieat 
cause to complain of their lulerb. The Amirs led 
thou Beloocheo followers m wai , and administeied 
justice among their people during poaco, in a rough, 
in esponsible fashion, not very diffeienfc fiom that 
which prevailed m most parts of Europe in foudal 
times It was the absolutism of chieftamry, but it 
was absolutism tempered by a looking for sharp and 
swift vengeance for personal wrong The spirit of 
equality, in the eye of the law, which hhs exeicised 
so potent a spell over the minds of men wherever 
Islamism prevails, alheviated the weight of arbitrary 
power It could not turn the edge of the swrnid When 
uplifted in passion, but it often sent it half diawn, 
back to the scabbard, and often snapped, it in twain 
The daughter of a Kazi of Khairpur, when visiting 
the Zenana 1 , wheie she taught its inmates to read 
tho Koran, atti acted by her beauty the notice of 
Mohammed Khan Talpur, by whom she was se- 
duced Her father did not expostulate or plead, but 
entering the Amir’s hall, cut him down in the 
midst of his retainers : and instead of being sac- 
rificed for what he had done, he was protected 
by the other Amirs, who judged the provocation 
to have been .intolerable, and the penalty no more 
than fair In the administration of justice they 
“erred on the side of clemency” They were “most 
averse to the shedding of blood ” Over the hill tubes 
they had no control but their subjects generally were 
contented, and f< their condition might have borne ad- 
vantageous comparison with that of the people of many 
of ourown provinces.” 1 The Hindus stood m somewhat 
the same relation to the professors of the ruling faith 
as Dissenters in England and Catholics in Ireland i 
1 Mr* E B East wick, M, P. Dry Leaves from Young Egypt p. 69^ 
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did with reference to the Home Government fifty 
years ago Plantations of sugar-cane, and noh field* 
of grain, with innumerable water-wheel*, attested 
the aotivity of labour and the sense of security To 
the honour of the Amir* it should also be remember- 
ed that to political fugitives, whencesoever they 
came, they fearlessly afforded the rights of asylum, 
whioh is more than oan be said for certain Go\ern 
inenta of the West, lofty m their pretensions to regard 
for tho highest duties of civilisation 

Their mistrn*t of European mtermeddlingiin their 
affairs had early been shown A factory, planted 
at Tatta in 1776, had been abandoned in 1792, and 
an attempt to reestablish it in 1799 proved un 
snoce*afuu In 1809, Lord Mmto had witn difficulty 
induced the Amirs to make a general treaty of friend 
■hip, by whioh they engaged not to have any politi 
cal or commercial dealing* with the French Thu 
was followed in 1820 by another opening up, in a 
qualified mannor, intercourse and trade Iu 1831, 
when Sir Alexander Barnes explored the oonntrv 
on the right bank of the Indus, a Synd whom ho 
enconntered exclaimed, “Alas I Soinde is now gone, 
since the English have seen tho river which is the 
high road to Us conquest" 1 Next year Colonel 
Pottinger concluded a treaty of commerco, which 
gave English merchants aooess to port* and inland 
towns hot stipulated that thoy should not eottlo in 
the country that having corapletod their business, 
they shonld depart j anu that neither road nor river 
•hoald be nsed for military purposes at any time 
There wan alia a supplementary convontion regnla 
ting tolls and duties whioh were to he abated 
T fo° ® nt,, h Government thought them too high 
* ^-rair* admitted a permanent Resident 

Jt their capital After Tripartite treaty wan signed 
L'Jrd Auckland volunteered to arbitrate between the 
Amirs and Shah Sojah rognrding arrears of tribute, 
•aid to bo dno from Seindo a* an ancient province 
t 1L* v^cicoto. 3cl»!e LjC«w*iT W ***pUr p-rt I p <0. 
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of Afghanistan. The Princes, who had never been 
consulted as to whether they would accept such 
arbitration, wholly denied the liability j and when 
pressed by Major Outram, produced a release ' m 
full of all demands, in consideration of a large sum 
paid in commutation to the ex-ruler ' of Cabul. Out- 
turn wrote to Galcutta, “How this is to be got over, 
1 do not myself sre n The reply was unhappily but 
too characteristic: 1 “The Governor-General was of 
opinion that it is not incumbent on the British 
Government to enter into any formal investigation 
of the plea adduced by the' Amirs ,n ' r 

1 One of the Chiefs was about the satae tiiue Report- 
ed to be m correspondence with the Court of Teheran. 
This was denounced aB duplicity and treachery , all 
the Test were held responsible for his acts whatever 
they might have been, and the .Resident was instruct- 
ed to demand the admission of a subsidiary force, 
and the engagement of the whole military strength 
of Sciude in the invasion of Afghanistan' When 
the armies had been collected at Shikarpore, a draft 
treaty was presented to the Amirs, from which they 
learned with amazement that the' Governor-General 
had directed a British force to be permanently kept 
in cantonments at Tatta, and that its numbers should 
from time to time be regulated by bis pleasure It 
waB further provided that they should pay a fixed 
sum for its maintenance One of the Amirs drew 
forth the previous' treaties, and asked significatly, 
’“What is to 1 - become of all these? Prom the day 
that we made the first of them there has always been 
something new. We are anxious to live m friend- 
ship with you, hut we cannot be thus continually 
persecuted We have given youR troops a road 
through our territories, and already you want them 
to remain 99 But m the face of overwhelming oddft, 
they were unable to resist, and after many protests 
and objurnations, they succumbed It was stipulat- 
ed by them, that when no longer needed for the 
1 Thornton’e History of British India, p. 5S8. 
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immediate dbject# then impending, the port of Kur 
raqheo ahouid ; be evacuated and restored Oat ram 
com sated, and forwarded $he treaty, with this stipa 
lation, and alio with one that the camp of the sub- 
sidiary troops should be fixed at Tatta Both stipu 
lat/on* were struck out, as not intended to < give 
baok Kurraohee to its owners, and it might be neces 
sary to increase and remove the five thousand men 
Though naturally mortified by these successive exao 
tions, they took no hostile part against us in the 
season of disaster, and Outram reported that ther,e 
was nothing dangorons to be apprehended from any 
ill humonrthoy might display But that they talked and 
wrote as men civilised or uncivilised are wont to do 
t uudera sense of wanton humiliation and wrong, wo m^y 
take for granted without proof, and their doing so was 
enough to draw down upon them the weight of vioero- 
gal indignation “This/' observes Sir W illiam Napier 
the historian of the snbseqnort war in Sciude, and 
eulogist of his brother’s exploits thore, “was tho 
first open encroachment on the independence of the 
Amirs It is impossible to mistake or to deny the 
, injustice Was not this simply an impudent attempt 
to steal away the country? The proposal to mediate 
was not less immoral than subtle | the object was 
profit covered with a sickening declamation about 
friendship, justice aod love of poaco — all of which 
recognisod Somde as an independent power” 1 

Lord Ellenborough, in October 1842 ordered Str 
Charles Napier to take tho command in Soindo, where 
he was to imjuiro and report whethor any Amir or 
Chief had evinced hostllo dosigns against us daring 
eroa ^*» which might have induced him to doubt 
the continuance of our power ”as it was tho inten 
tion of the Governor General to inflict upon tho 
treachery of sach ally or friend a punishment so 
signal as ihonjd effectually deter others from similar 
conduct * * Oatram s instructions peremptorily re- 

» Ud**p*tai UraUninl E»*wlclc 39lk J»aurr 
* IVnvtrt *UiciEd., b; Q<fitr*l U V f fUrp, Ill 
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quirod him to lay boforo tho General ‘Mho sovcral 
acts whercibj (he Amirs or Chief* might have seemed 
to have departed from tho terms or spirit of their 
engagement," Ho tvas, thorefoio, obliged to enume- 
rate nny nets, more *>i Joss fmoJous and inconsequen- 
tial, into v. ht< It two or tliroo of them luvd been provok- 
ed bv tho demeanour adopted towards thorn, but 
nono of which, m his judgment as Political Resident 
warranted a conwetion or any actual punishment ] 
Ho added bin toetunonj of tho innoconco of tho 
majority, and reminded tho Government at Calcutta 
of tho collective fidelity to then ongugomonts on tho 
most critical occasions Ho romonsti atod, moioo\er, 
with t>ir Charles Napier, who took a different view, 
and urged tho expediency and duty of a policy of 
conciliation, ftud tho wisdom of showing <he chiefs 
a moro excellent way of government than their own , 
b} setting thorn a good admiuisltativ e example The 
grounds of complaint consisted chiefly of tolls levied, 
not upon the English, but upon the natives, winch 
were said to have the constructive effoct of 
impeding trade When tho provisions of tho 
treaty were pointed out to the Amirs, which 
the levying of such duties was said to infringe, 
they exclaimed that they had not understood this to 
be tho meaning of them, or they would notlmvo sign- 
ed them , and tho resident, when appealed to, owned 
: that he took the same viow But j^apiei, now inves- 
ted with supreme command, over-'rplod him, a”d 
gnmly yarned the Chiefs that they must abate l; e - 
pride or prepare for day of wrath , onions, ’rcfe"£ 
they would make a new treaty, and cede 
along the river m commutation of tho three *l',y 
had bound themselves annually to (jay, >, fee / ' it -,0, 
a oeretaiu province was to be oxprepr A/ , reward 
the fidelity of the Khan of Bli ,'fiif Jimi* 
turn, the oldest and weal fchicst ?r f'< eon fed cry 
Princes, desired pm interview Oener^h 

it was refused He had b eee aA Urn" a sr. 

3 Gutram’s Couqaflut i g p 40 
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ring friend and though far advanced in veart* 
retained perfect intelligence and great personal mfln 
ence H Neither the venerable Prince, whose friend 
ly advances were nnoourtoously repelled, nor any of 
his brethren had ever injured the hair of a head of 
any British subject but they had, in the hour of onr 
greatest need placed their country and its resources 
at jar disposal * 1 Thoy were now to have their 
reward A new treaty was presented for signature 
on the 6th Decembor, which, besides these terms, 
contained provisions that the Amirs should supply 
fuel for English steamers navigating the Indus, 
and m default, that it might be taken without leave 
from the neighboaring woods that money should no 
longer be coined by the native Government, but 
that of the Viceroy and that the obverse should 
bear the effigy of England s Queen If these pro- 
voking demands should fail in their intended ©float, 
the General wrote he would forthwith take possession 
of the provmoos enumerated and as if to shut ont 
the remaining possibilitv that his Iettor might not 
be published by the Chiefs, a proclamation was 
issued announcing that no dow tax or existing 
impost should bo levied after the 1st day of the 
year then at hand in the territories which wore 
to bo alienated Disontsion was that rendered a 
mockery whon every semblance of regard for 
the rights of negotiation was set at naught Though 
disapproving of the policy pursued, Outram felt 
it to be his duty to dissuade the Amirs from 
lnouootual resistance and he actually induced so 
▼era] of them to affix their seals to the hmnill* 
‘"K ‘ 7 ‘ty When diing so they avowed that 
neir wild and tnrhnlent followois wonld not easily 
do reconciled to its conditions and that it wonld 
impossible to hold thorn withiD bounds if the 
ingliih srmr continuod to advance towards the 
caj ital IF half the tales were true of domineer 
tag violence and ruthless Inst, sot forth Invldi 

1 Otrtrxa* Ocu^ttn cf ScJ«i3» »t| J p. XX 
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onsly aS illustrating the prevalent plight of the 
people under their Native Chiefs, some sect or 
section, minority or majority, of them would assu- 
redly have shown gladness at their approaching 
deliverance, if not love for their deliverers But 
no class or tribe affected to regard the invading 
army with joy, to put any faith m the sincerity 
of our professions, or lo feel grateful for our inter- 
ference 1 The advance was not ai rested, and the 
Beloochee soldiery, believing that Outiam was the ene- 
my who had insidiously beguiled their Chiefs into un- 
worthy concessions, assailed the Residency, and com- 
pelled lnm to seek refuge in the General’s camp The 
victory of Meeanee, on the l7th February, virtully de- 
cided the fate of the campaign. In the murderous com- 
bat no quarter was given, and the havoc on both sides 
was terrible Many instances of heroism and of 
prowess are recorded, and at nightfall six thousand 
Belochees lay dead upon the plain “So heavy 
were the retreating masses, so doggedly did they 
move, without -showing any sign of fear, that no 
attempt was made at pursuit ” 

1 The hopes of the General, deferred through long 
years of tantalisation, were fulfilled at last At the 
head of gallant troops, pitted fairly against a nutner-' 
on 8 and well-appointed host, Napier had won a great 
battle. The hankering for fame which made him 
clutch with joy- at Lord Hill’s offer of command m 
India,' and ‘which breathed through all his coni-> 
mumcations with Lord Ellenborongh, wab satisfied. 
And yet he would fain have won the goal with less 
prodigal expenditure of blood. Before lying do'on to 
rest, he wandered forth throagh the midst of .the dead 
and involuntarily asked Heaven if be were respon- 
sible for all this misery and ram piled m ghastly 
heaps around him His conscience, as he tells ns, 
answered no The compunctious .visitings of mid- 
night passed away, and he slept so soundly that it 
was difficult to wake .him.' Bnt who , shall tell how 
' - *1 UsBtwick Dry Leaves, ko , ,p, 214. ' 
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often fdoabt* may hare reourred the mind of one 
■who plainly enongh bad tad it m his power to avert 
the war, jf not to mitigate its miseries U is bat 
justioo to add, that when the straggle wet over, no 
man could labour more diligentlv and devoiedly to 
make civil reparation for tho daniago and detriment 
he had wrought And if security and quiet could 
compensate a country for having its ayes put out 
or if gravelled walks and carpetings o£ police aould 
reoonoiio it to being forbidden never to get on horse 
back aga n, we might believe that Bcinde was content 
at being nearly thrashed to death and then bathed 
and fed and bade to slumber, How little tho 
Bolooheos thought of temporising with their asiai 
lants, is shown in two brief line* by the triumphant 
chronicler of the war But throe of tho wounded wero 
found still living after Meoaneo 1 

Tho next morning Copier sent to demand tho sur 
render of the capital When asked what torrns ho 
would give, he repltod, ‘Only Ufo " Not long after 
wards air of the Amirs rode into camp aud ear- 
rendered In tho treasury of Hyderabad £100 000, 
besides a varied store of curious aud preoions booty, 
was found, the whole of which passed into the hands 
of the prise agents In a few weeks bhere Mohammed 
had r© assembled an army of twenty five thousand 
men; but he was attacked and defeated in a general 
un^agement neartho capital aud no further resistance 
or importance was made Sheerpcre and Omeroote >ur 
rendered Naj tor roported that the oonotry was sub- 
dued j and its annexation having been formally 
proclaimed ho was rowarded with the appointment 
of Govornor of Bcindo 

Oatram returned to England, whoro his narrative of 
fronts conQrmed the impression on the tmndi of mnnv 
that th* i nvasion ha d been un provoked, that, tho 
annexati on w ns a~u!rfc~ rnn fob 1 e Thanks vr ore voted bv 
l i> l fnnienl to' tho arrHyrtlnrVTtjeroy, end the Gonerai 
Many who knew India well, and who appreciated 
* The G»wwt * «d*J* tr Oucxtl W t Hitdir, p 3*X 
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keenly Uio difiienlties of the situation, lumontod Lord 
Ellen borough*s polio, uotw ltlmtaudiug tho buccosh 
which nppnronth had crowned u “Lot it bo remem- 
bered that ail our treaties with tho Amirs woro maao 
after tlu 11 * warmest i emonstraucos against tho intend- 
ed hoTunu of treating at all • that tho me to urcum* 
si a at. o *<f man lung large hudiea*/f troops thiougli m 
nido| ondont count! y contrmy to tho declui od wish 
of its rulers, and cutting down timber, abolishing 
im po^ts, gari isoping foi ts, buy mg up grain and boasts 
of burthen theiem, would bo in Europe considered a 
most jl igrant breach of international law , and 1 
think enough will ho remembered to show that the 
Hcindo case is ono'that justice (bweeton it howevei 
mil'll you may) will fsndtoo nauseous to swallow 
Such is the \crdiet of one who was rosident in tho 
country during the tears 1839 and 1841, and whose 
acquaintance with its language, and whoso intimacy 
with its people and their customs, enablod him 
corroctly to appreciate their character and conduct 
M ounts tuart Elphinstono, writing to Sir ^Charles ' 
MeTcal fe^said, “ Scindo was a sad^scouo of insolohee <~r / 
a mL'op pres s i o n Coming alter Afgli ahTslan , it put 

one in mind of a bul l y who had been kicked in the 
stroets, and we nit ho me to boat his wife in revohge . ’ >2 
'^d51athd _ with his successes on the hanks df'~ttre 
Indus, the Governor-General, ere the close of the yeai, 
sought fresh laurols m less arduous and unaccustomed 
field, For five and. twenty years the Mahratta princes 
of Gwalior had scrupulously observed the terms of 
the sub8idiaryalhance with the British Government ; 
nor was there now any breach alleged r of its obJiga- 
nions The death of the Maharajah had necessitated 
the appointment of a Regent during the minority of ) 
bis adoptive heir, but the internal administration of 
Mama Sahib was thwarted by a conrfcfactioj , at whose 
nominal head was. the , Maharanee or widow, of the" 
deceased Prince. The unintelligible causes, details, 

/ 1 E ,B‘ Eaatwick Dry LeaTes from Young Egypt, p T 2S2 
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aud cdnseqnences of theta dispute*, aro not worth 
recounting The Besideni endeavoured to interpose, 
but withhttle effect, and at length a battalion ot 
nattvo troops, when called on to overawe some diBtnr 
bersof the peace, refuted to obey order whereapon 
Colonel 8pter« required that the mutineers should be 
panished, and offered to lend the aid of the subsidiary 
troops for the purpose The oger was deoUned by the 
Begeot, on the very reasonable ground that such' 
interference would mentahly awaken national sns 
picions and jealonsies that had long slumbered. He 
undertook that disaplmo would he restorod by other 
method* but in this he unfortunately failed, through 
want ( f influence rather than inclination and in the 
attempt he was ootupellod to withdraw from the seat 
of Gorormnenfc One form of disorder followed 
another, and British troops, collected at Agra and 
elsewhere, wore i emoved towards the disturbed dis- 
trict* Tho Yicoroy repaired to tho headquarter* o! 
Bir Hugh Gough then Commander in-Obiof, and from 
his camp issued a proclamation, whioh set forth that 
the tranquility ot neighbouring provinces was threat- 
ened by the turbulence and disorder in tho Stnto of* 
Gwalior , and that he was abont to interpose hr arms 
for their suppression and tbe re establishment of the 
authority of Bciudia t Government The Uahratta 
chiefs besought him to forbear, alleging that the 
disquietude woold prove but temporary uaa pointing 
to the uncontestod fact that in no ease had the evil 
ever pasted their conflnos The armv notwithstanding 
received orders to advance, and w^en approaching 
Hahrejpnre the General unexpectedly found himself' 
in presence of the main bodr otflcludin's forces On 
the 20th December was fought a sanguinary battle, in 
which, ikongh victcrioa* the lo»* on the sido of the 
English was unusually severe A new treaty dictated 
bt the Viceroy was then imposed in whioh the sub 
sldiary force wss increased and certain districts 
ceded for its support ’ll! mlnoiity of the Frfneo 
was to expire on his completing his eighteenth jo»r* 
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and in tne m to** nil the nft.iii of {ho State was to bo 
c^n dinted by a Council >»t Krttcnty, v. ho n«t only m 
nil ifLurs of moment, but p(Miern|}\, woe to act upon 
the idvn e of the Jvigln'h Kesidmit v. ho should be ins- 
t '•acted from time to time by tin* Govciro (j*mernl. 
The Maharanee 'u be consoled lot the extimrion 
of hot pretensions i*‘ vuy influence <>voi fho ad* 
imnisti a* inn, b\ an animal allowance of three bus 
U is almost superfluous to nolo that f or n ponod 
o f to. i y eai s the whole incentive authority was by 
these stipnl itions tran*-fot rsd from Gwalior to Cal- 
cutta It was u tentative stop towards annexation, 
ana but for events than tinforesocn, it might ha vo boon 
followed up to completion 

Lord Ellen borough's policy was so much disap- 
proved bs the Director, that tlioy icsolvod lie 
should bo' recalled Thu aot was w.irmlj disapp- 
roved by tho Duke of Wellington, and the Board 
appeared his dissatisfaction by immediately pro- 
ceeding 10 nominate Lord Hardiuge as Governor- 
General < 
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1845—1852 

Many btllftro thal a rn»Ily ChraHan omplw wcrnld obUln world wkli 
foTOrttjipity bj the rolantny end •• g«r report of all n at lwii ond« the 
•hidowof iti wmf». W brthfr by »cah me mi u th*M Great BriUln 
ib All iwjotipfwh the domimoe of the But, mntJaa to be aetn We 
bare not I fur made an uupwoQi befjnninf pot If ww are *e 
f aia no nom by rlrtar tot n« net loee wbal we ban by Ujoitloa. 
Let eh kutto 10 wipe out the awful rabaka piaaed by the natlrea 
cm their ChrtotUn ooeqooror* aa they wen ltd aWay lata 
oaptlrity -Now we pern I re that there to bo hope for etof 
jodfmwt or Jeatiae until Qod Altnlrhty iball alt Jo the lut treat 

A daw lot." 

—Lord lummun \ 

W HEN Lord Hardige readied India tho Sikbi 
were in co mmot ion The Maharajah had fallen 
u by tbo band of an assassin and his brother, but ten 
years o'd, had boon rocogmsed as the lawful heir of 
Rnnjit Sing As a child, ho was full of oxoollont 
prom's® and the Sirdars, though divided by in 
ternecine enmities agreed to rally in defence of 
his endangered throne for, reclcloss and iliitorate 
though they were, they could not be unconsolons 
of tho imminoncy of dangor The spectacle of 
Afghanistan wantonly ororrnn, and only cmaoci 
pated by the stern portinaoitj of resistance on the 
part of its people, and the yet more recent spec 
tacle of Scindo brow boatea, overborne, and at leng 
th reduced to unqualified vassalage, warned them of 
what they had to expect so soon as their turn 
l Spot*! mt Lsrd <A«bt*y Jn Ur Hbwm of 0uO'»*'» l * 

th» lain it Bdad* Fcbtwtry B lilt. 
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should come How could the most trusting, credulous, 
or peaceful amongst them believe that they were safe? 
Already their subjugation had been publicly dis- 
cussed in the British Parliament as a question only 
of time. Within two years from the annexation of 
Scinde, it had been openly foretold that the Country 
of the Five Rivers would be ours The foreoast had 
not been nttered by official lipB, indeed, for such 
candour would have been without precedent , and 
Sir Robert Peel, above all men, trod faithfully m the 
lyay of Parliamentary usage But the assertion made 
by Mr Roebuck 1 was not repudiated , and whatever 
may have been the confidential counsel given by his 
colleagues to Sir Henry Hardmge, it would be vain 
to pretend that his approval, as a soldier of experi- 
ence and repute, for the post of Governor- General, 
Was likely to tranquillise the misgivings of the Sikhs 
The new "Viceroy would gladly have defened the 
apprehended collision, and those who knew him well 
Will probably contend, with excellent reason, that 
he was of a nature too just and geneious to incur 
the terrible responsibilities of a sanguinary conflict 
through any motive of military ambition or personal 
vainglory Like the great master of strategy he 
had served so long, he had seen too much of the leali- 
ties of war to wish to see auy mor t e of them Had 
there been any man among the Sikhs of ascendant 
intellect and capacity for great affairs, he might 
have led them to restrain their fears, consolidate 
their resources, and wait for events, m which case, 
it is by no means clear that they would have been 
early molested oi easily reduced But it was not to 
be so, and the first duty of Sir H. Hardmge was to 
organise preparations to resist an irruption of the 
fierce and well-armpd Khalsa army. The Ranee __a_ndL 
her Minister Lall Singh co uld yd^h diffi culty con- 
troptEe s OTQgtfe s'gT~b affd s^ ji aHy gro wing more disr__ 
trusMulTTiUFwitfrpnt reason7^Letter 8 from t he other 

l^5eBa{>e-on— Irfrrd ftuSIcye motion for liberation of the Amirs 
of Scinne, TehiuRry 3 844. 1 t 
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side of the Satie] described, day after day, the gather 
ing of additional troops, and the strengthening of 
garrison* 1 It was said that the next move ,in the 
game of aggression would be to sweep the Bajah of 
Bbawalpore and other weak power* off the board- 
A provinoe of partitioned Soipde had been given 
him a* the price of hi* aid but the uninterrupted 
course of Anglo Indian annals showed that what 
Saib Company had given, Saib Company could take 
away Th e 'deni** brothe r” aIsojVfta-«txJi.in.ficifldo 
Had he n oT~been t han kocT~ B y ^Parliament for hi s. 
doTuga~thftreT1in3~vras he notr believed to H ave soitl 
tbfct-'blr t?oop» Wb~re — ready for mor tT work ? Ail 
whtclndid -not T and couId~irot justify ~7h deA<F what 
followed, though it too olearly expTaina andaoopnnj* 
tpr it._ Eighty thonsand fightlfig mon attended by 
a multitude of oamp follower*, a*sembled at the tomb 
of Runjit Singh, where, according to the custom of 
their race, passages suitable to tho ocaasion wore 
read by tho officiating Gooro or priest after which, a 
sacrament of broad and wine aooording to their rites 
was publicly administerea Each chief, as he passed 
touched the hem of the funoral canopx of too old 
Lion of Lahore, and awore aloucT fidelity in life and 
death to the youthful Maharajah 3 On the 4th Docem 
bcr 1845 they cro**od tho Bntloj, and wo were at 
war Two days later Sir Henry Hardinge issued 
a proclamation calling on tho protected states to 
assist him An army of 39,000 mon, comprising 
several European regiments, wore already ossombled 
at Mcorut and from othor quarters contingent* were 
ready to advanco In four goneral actions Uie Khalsa 
soldiory sustained their reputation for intrepid valour, 
and woro not finally disoomfitod at Sobroan until 
they hod inflicted fosrful losses on thoir antagonists 
Golab Singh, who throughout the campaign had 
avoided talcing activo part with hi* conntymen, 
whoso blind impetnosity ho disapproved, mot Sir 
l Loti D*ltc*ik ( *adaUnIrtmioo bj JSdwin AnoU. f.43, 
*IUd,veU.p 41 
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Hugh Gough at ICnssoor, and, in tho charaetor of an 
fnvov*, ofloicd terms of poaco 

A treaty was made, whu h added totJio Company’s 
ferritori tho Jnllmidhur JDoab, a fine tract of country 
situated between the rivers Boas and Sntloj, which 
together with tho Cis-Sutlej States, pro\ lousjy under 
our protection, were now formally annexed. A war 
fine of o million and a half sterling was exuctod, but 
the Lahore treasury being nearly empty, Cashmere 
was purclmsod back for two thirds of this sum by 
Golab Singh. It wns also stipulated that a British 
Resident should bo accredited to tho Couit of Lahore 
and that a force of 10,000 of tho Company’s troops 
should bo maintained beyond tho Sntloj, ostensibly 
to preserve order m tho interest of tho young Maha- 
rajah, Dlmloop Sing. By the Articlos agreed on 
m a supplementary convention, tho British Govern- 
ment acknowledged tho severalty, and guaranteed 
the integrity, of the Sikh State, and undertook tho 
political guardianship of the Maharajah during Ins 
minority The engagement was to cease ‘bind ter- 
minate on his Highness attaining the full age of 
■sixteen years, or on the 4th September 1854.” Sir 
H Hardmge wished the stipulation respecting the 
trusteeship thus assumed, regarding the existing 
rights and futmo interests of the Prince, to be made 
as public as possible , for he was a soldier and a 
statesman, with a heart full of humanity, and an 
'understanding true to honour. “ It was determined,” 
he wrote, “m communication with the Sirdais, that 
•his Highness should come to my camp on this side 
of the Beas, and I proposed afterwards, when the 
agreement would be formally ratified, to pay his 
Highness a friendly return visit at Lahore” 1 In 
the proclamation subsequently issued, the Governor 
-General said that he felt “interest of a father 
m the education and guardianship of the young 
Prince,” and that “hehad> at heart the peace and 
seourity of the country, the firm establishment of the 

1- Punjab Papers, 1849# 
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placently boasted of the ‘‘ quiet ” which prevailed in 
the Punjab, and he could write this with the more 
confidence, because he had permanently pouted 50 000 
men and 60 guns in strategic positions in the valley of 
the Sutlej, while the Sikh army, which four years 
previously had numbered 85,000 men and 850 gum 
within two day s march of the British frontior, was 
reduced to 24,000 men and 50 guns, scattered m remote 
detaohments 

Lord Dalhonsie was received m Calcutta with 
congratulations by all classes “ He arrives at a time/' 
said one journal, “ when the last obstacle to the com- 
plete and final pacifioation of India has been romored, 
when tho only romaming army whioh oonld oreate 
alarm has been dissolved, and when the peace of the 
coantrv rests on the firmest and most permanent basis. 
The chiefs whose ambition or hostility havo been tho 
source of disquietude to his predecessors have ono and 
all been disarmed Not a shot is fired from 
tho Indus to Cape Comorin against our will ,>l In tho 
political atmosphere there was great calm but it was 
not tho calmness of content — it was thelall before the 
storm, the silent aocamlation of olements for a violent 
effort to break tho thrall of subjection in whioh the 
defeat of 8obraon had bound tho high-spirited 8ikhs 
Ten thousand bayonets at Lahore, and thrioo ton 
thousand within call might indeed pinion natire 
resontmont against Feringbeo domination, and the 
insults of its Moslem servants to Hindu oaste and 
creed j but they could not extinguish it. GoTornment 
was still exercised in the name of the young Maha* 
T»jah and the Sikh Counoil of Iiegenoy wore ths 
visible exponents of authority to nativo eyes Foreign 
power was at loast disguised under the mask of native 
forms, and the independence of nativo chieftain was 
tot openly threatened Poanniarv oxnctmns which, 
at wo hare aeon, exeitod so ranch of the misfortunes of 
Bengal in the Company s earlier days, and tho avowed 
Intention to lenudeof hit title and authority a popular 
1 Ffksl.Mcl!* luni 31 IW« 
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thief, fanned tho smouldering resentment of the notion 
into tv flume of open resistance Moolrnj, the go\ernor 
of the city end piovwco of Mt»ohnn, was mdobtod to 
the Court of Lahore in eighteen lives of lupoos, tho 
reduced amount of a iinswui ho lmd agreed to pay on 
bis confirmation m the Ninnmut in 1814. Pajmont 
ffas demanded by tho British Resident at Lalioio, 
acting on behalf of tho Council, and tho amount was 
paid, a furthor engagement boing extorted from 
Moolraj for a yearly payment of nn.otoon lace This 
mm he aftoraards promssed himself to be unable to 
aay , and failing to obtain any modification of the 
letnand, and unwilling to resist tho authority of tho 
Durbar, he offered to resign if a suitable jaghne woro 
?iven him for his futme maintenance, and he weiO 
Jiven a receipt in full for all past, claims But 
‘the Resident was firm almost to harshness ” Mool- 
•aj might resign if lie liked, but no quittance or pon- 
lion would bo given him On the contrary, ten years' 
iccotmts were demanded “How can I produce my fath<» 
>r’s papeis?” said the brow beaten chief “ The antB 
iave oaten thorn , or if the ants have left any, they 
re useless for your purpose ” Then, conscious that 
le was in the power of those who were bent on hifc 
Ownfail, he added, “I am m your hands ” This was 
onstrued into a designation of office, and notice was 
uickly given him that he was superseded m 
ommand 

On the 14 April 1848, Sirdar Khan Smgh, tho 
eW Governor, accompaied by Mr Vans Aghew and 
iientent Anderson* in the character of Political 
LgOnt, arrived at MooJtan, d.nd had an interview with 
he deposed Dewan outside the fortress* On the lotli 
ormal possession of the place was given* the keyd 
rere handed over to Khan Smgh, and freSh sentries 
rer& posted As the party, Moolraj among them* 
fere returning to their encampment without thd walla* 
he first signs of a Sikh outbreak, betrayed them- 
elVCB, in an attack' on the English officers* Who, 
everely vounded, barely contrived td esbape’to their 
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quarter* A message from Van* Agnewto the native 
ohfo/* m Mooltan, to obey the mandate of the Haha- 
raj&b, and accept the new ruler, only brought the 
reply that “Hindu and 0ikh, they were all *worn on 
the Grunth and Koran to obey Moolraj as their leader, 
and to fight out his battle '• Tiding* of the outbreak 
vrero despatched to Lahore, as well a* to other *ta 
tion* and the two Englishmen, with Khan Singh, who 
romainod faithful to hi* trust, prepared to defend 
thenuelvea till aid should arrive But the oontagion 
of disaffection spread to their little escort of five 
hundred men, and before evening they were left with 
only their servant* and half a dozen soldier* to ropol 
the assault, which was not long delayed The mob, 
fired with fanatical real, broke into the apartment 
whore the wounded Engluh mon lay and despatching 
both oarriod their head* to the palace in Mooltan 
Thor© Is not a tittle of evidenoo to conneot ilool 
raj with the first aftault, or tho subsequent murder 
On tho contrary, tho written testimony of the insur 
gont chioftnins after the sad orents, distinctly oxonl 
pates him from a share in tho conspiracy whioh had 
been organised among tho soldiery and priesthood 
His disposession enrngod them and tho arrival of a 
snocossor, accompanied by, and known to be the 
sabforvient nominee of, tho hated ieringheo, drove 
thorn to frenzy The outbreak, at ilooltnn oronsod 
furthor snspicion at Lahore The impnsond Ranee 
and almost every Sirdar of tho Court, Mool raj himself 
excoptod,wero said to be engaged in a wide-spread 
conspiracy Ho indeed drifted into a position which 
ho would not willingly havo chosen It wa» ora* 
nontly unsafe to provoke nntiro patriotism by any 
Jormal proceedings against the Queon mothor she 
t a *., t , ro ^ 0ro suddenly and secretly spirited away 
to the less dangerous precincts of Bonarot I but an 
example was mado of losser delinquents some of 
whom wero cxocutod as rol ols at tho goto of Labor** 
In the fow hours intervening between tho a«sanlt 
tho tgo Englishmen and their barbarous murder. 
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they had found, moans to despatch, information to the 
Resident at the capital, as well as to the detachment 
at Fufcfceh Khan on the Indus The officer m com- 
mand there. Lieutenant Edwardes (afterwards Colonel 
Sir Herbert Edwardes), at once marched to the relief 
of his distressed countrymen, though too late to save 
them Compelled by the supenoi numbers of enemy 
to maintain a defensive warfaie for some time, he 
held the Mooltan army at bay, and when joined by the 
fuendly forces of the Nawab of Bhawalpore, he defea- 
ted Mooli aj at Kmeyru, and again at Suddeosain a 
month after, forcing him to letue within the walls 
of Mooltan The brilliant gemus and eneigy of this 
young officer, indeed, saved the appeaiance of British 
influence in the Punjab The 'Resident had sent 
earnest demands for aid to the Governor-General at 
the outbreak of the revolt He deemed it dangerous 
„ leave the Britsh community at Lahore at native 
meicy by sending the European troops at his disposal 
to Mooltan and to send Sikh soldiers for that purpose 
might only be to swell the ranks of the enemy Assis- 
tance from Bengal was therefore urgently requested 
If this insult were not punished, and speedily, we 
might expect the Afgans to establish themselves on 
the Indus , the Cis-Sutlej tribes would not remain 
quiet ; and thousands of Sikhs would join Moolraj m 
the Manjha, giving him out as the restorer of Khalsa 
iule prophesied by their priests Lord Gough, how- 
ever, deemed it impossible to undertake operations 
at that season of the year, and the Govenor-General 
coinciding with his military coadjutor, refused to con- 
sider events m the Punjab as immediately calling for 
the movement of an army to the north-west 

# Executions, banishments, and the open mauifes- 
ation of suspicion, only inflamed the passions of the 
discontented chiefs andsoldieis, who saw in the dis- 
regard of treaties, engagements, and native forms an 
intention to subvert the Sikh dynasty and dominion.' 
The deportation ; of the Maharanee indeed decided the 
wavering opuupng of goipe the most powerful chiefs 
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and their follower* “ Greater indignation was felt 
than ihown when the Maharanee nu taken from her 
people and her child, ’* and the manifesto of one of the 
malcontent ohiefs “ iia frank and straightforward 
state paper, an each things go ’ "It i* known “ wrote 
Shore Singh in this document, “to all good Sikha, id 
fact, to all the world at large, with what oppression 
tyranny, and undue violeaoe the Fenngheee hard 
treated the widow of the great Maharajah Rnnjit 
Singh and what cruelty they have shown towards the 
people of this country In the fir*t plat-e, they hare 
broken the treaty by imprisoning and sending away 
to Hindustan the Maharanee the mother of her people 
Seoondly, the race of Sikhs have suffered so ranch 
from their tyraunr, that oar very religion has been 
taken away from ns Ihirdly, the kingdom has lost 
Its former reiute After the arbitrary doed was 
done the Rest lent himself acknowledged its misohio 
vous effects on the native mind in a despatch to 
Calcutta wherein is reported the disturbance itoaused 
among the Rhalsa soldiery at Rainh Singh’s camp, 
and their declaration that tho Maharauoe being gone, 
and the yoang Maharojat in our hands, they had no 
longer an Induce nent to oppose Moolraj, and would 
soite their officers and go over to him Dost Mahotn 
med tho fnondli ruler of Cabal, also warned the 
British Resident Captain Abbott, that tho Sikhs were 
“daily beooming more and tnoro discontented," and 
ho cited the treatment of the Maharsnoe as one of the 
chief causes of that disoontent, The Sikhs were 
strongly possessed with the Ioto of home and oonntryf 
banishment was regarded as a worse pnnlshmont for 
political offences than eren death “Bach treat 
raent,'* wrote the sovereign of Oabul, ‘ It considered 
objectionable by all creeds and both high and low 
prefer death This incident afford* another illostra 
tion of that waniof equity In matter* of State dealing 
with entire power* which is so often repeated In tho 
pages of Indian history It Is not to be doubted or 
* Aratld * iJatnl tx»U« 
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denied, that the widow of Rnnjit Singh was a steady 
opponentof British power m the Punjab, but, carefully 
guarded from collusion with more active plotters her* 
influence would have died out “There was not a man 
who would shoulder a musket at her bidding,” wrote 
one who had the best oppoitunities of gauging native 
inclinations at the time 1 “Her memory survived, 
for she was not a woman to be forgotten,” and the 
unjudicial and injudicious act of the Resident stamped 
that memory with the seal of maityrdom m the 
national cause. Though there was rnattei for grave 
suspicion, the Resident himself acknowledged that 
“legal proofs of the delinquency of the Maharanee 
would not, perhaps, be obtainable” but he considered 
it was “not a time for us to hesitate about doing what 
might appear necessary to punish State offenders, and 
to vindicate honour and position of the British 
Government ” 2 That position, be it remarked, was, 
by the treaties of Kussoor and Byrowal, one of joint 
trusteeship with the native Sirdars They had no 
right or title to act in any other capacity — Dbuleep 
Singh being the acknowledged sovereign prince, 
awaiting his majority But the members of the Conn- 
ell of Regency affixed their names to the decree of 
banishment, one of whom was a known personal 
enemy of the Princess, the other two being separated 
from her by differences of cieed A show of nuhieii- 
cal support was sought by the signature of a council- 
lor's brother, but the native draughtsman of the docu- 
ment dettioyed this flimsy disguise when he wrote the 
preamble that it was issued “according to the advice 
'of Sir Frederick Currie, and Fakir Ndr ud-dm, ” the 
first being the Resident himself, and the last ‘a 
Mohammedan confidant That there would have been 
considerable diffii ulty m obtaining “legal proofs” for 
condemning the Maharanee m a proper investigation, 
which she herself demanded, is clear from the fact 
that when,, at the Resident’s order, her papers and 
1 Lieutenant Edwardee, A Year od tbe Punjab ' Frontier, 

- „ 2 'Punjab Papers, IS40 < 
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effects were seized, nothing of a compromising natdro 
was found among them True to tue habit of oon 
Bloating the propertj of those whom they first foroed 
to quarrel and then to fight, the invaders of the 
Panjab stripped the deposed Pnnoees of all her 
jewels and valuables and her allowance, which 
had been filed by the treaty of Byrownl at 
£15,000 a year, and on her Imprisonment m 
Shikapoor reduced to £4#000, was now out down 
to £1200 

The feelings of resentment thus engendered were 
further intensified by fresh arbitrary acta on the part 
of the British political agents The young Manor 
rajah Dhuloep Bingh, was betrothed to the daughter 
of Sirdar Ohattar Singh, Governor of Hazara, and 
Bister of Rajah Shore Bingh, the commander of tho 
Stkh royal army j and it was agreed between tho two 
ohiofa that tho acquiescence or objection of tho Prince s 
guardians should bo rogarded as ft tost of thoir 
intentions with regard to the future Formal applioa 
tion was accordingly made to the Resident Rt Lahore 
to fix a dato for tho marnago ceremony Major Ed 
wardes who united koon diplomatic instinct with 
military skill, supported the application by a letter, 
in whioh he reported the tenor of a conversation with 
Shore Singh on the subject ; and added, 4, there can 
be no question that an opinion has gone very pre- 
valently abroad, that the British meditate declaring 
tho Punjab forfeited by the recent troubles and 
miioondnct of tho troops It would, I think, 
bo a wise and timoly measure to give snoh public 
assurance of British good faith and intention to adhere 
to tho treaty as wonld be involved in authoritative 
preparations for providing the yonng Maharajah with 
a queen It wonld no doubt settle men’* minds 
greatly " Tho answer of SirF Currie was lust of tho 
indefinite natnro calculated to increase and not allay 
suspicion Ho professed to consult the members of the 
Durbar, promised tho detiro of tho British Government 
H to promote the honour and happiness of tho Haho- 
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rajah, the bride, nnd hor family P bnt ho added tins 
qualification, ** I do not see how the proceeding w ith 
the ceremmues for the Maharajah's nuptials can bo 
considered ns indicutivo of any lino of policy 
which iho Grtnermncnt may considor it light to 
pursue now, or at any ftduto tnuo m respect to the 
administration of tho Punjab. ” Tho mischiovous 
effect of this subtle rejoinder to a btrnightforwat d 
request wore incronsod by tho conduct of thoRosidont 
in the provmco of Jlaaarn. Captain Abbott had the 
unfortunato distinction of disagreeing with over y 
natuo of noto with whom ho came in contact, yet at 
fins critical juncture ho was suffered to remain at his 
post Long before tho events under consideration, Sir 
Henry Lawrence had wntten of him, that lie was ” too 
apt to take gloomy viows of things , 55 and that ho had 
tl unwittingly done Dewan Jawla Sahaoo injustice,” 
tho chief referred to being, said tho Rosident, “ a 
respectable, as ho is assuiedly an able man ” On the 
outbreak at Mooltan lie imagined that Chuttur Smgli 
and other nobles wore leagued wuth Moolraj for th^ 
extirpation of the English, and he became so offensive 
m hiB conduct towards them as to call forth remon- 
strances fiotu his superior officer at Lahore l( The 
palpable distrust with which Captain Abbott regaids 
Sirdar Clmttur Singh seems not unnaturally to have 
estranged that chief from him. He looks upon Chut- 
tur Smg as a sort of incarnation of treason ; and the 
Sirdar has been led to believe that Captain Abbott is 
bent on the annihilation of himself and the Khalsa 
army on the first opportunity 55 The siispected chief 
was old and infirm, and his connection wuth the royal 
family gave him a position m itself some guarantee 
for his being circumspect^ if not coidial Another 
Rntish official had called him '“a harmless old fool/’ 
Captain Abbott, however, refused all peisonal com- 
munication with him, and took up his residence at 
thirty-five miles 5 distance A portion of the Chm- 
runjeet regiment of horse having mutinied, the Resid- 
ent charged their general, CHundah Singh, with whole- 
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ialo conspiracy, and drew forth the rebate from Sir 
F Currie that snoh oharge* were “without foundation ” 
and that tho Sikh commander * had olosely and Horn 
pnloosly obeyed hie order* ” in a despatch to the 
Governor General he alto oomplains of the “ready 
disposition of Captain Abbott to believe in oont 
piracies, treasons, and plots , suspicion of everybody 
far and near even of hxs own terrants, and a oonno 
tion oE the mfalilibibty of his own oonolntions, whioh 
yras not shaken by finding, time after time, that they 
were not verified 1 A tmall portion of the Pnkh 
brigade of troops, stationed near the residence of 
Ohuttur Singh, avowed an intention of joining the 
malcontent* at Alooltan bnt they wore few in number, 
wore wholly unsupported by tbeir officers, who strove 
to quell the mat iny and there was nothing to snb 
•tantiate the Idea that the Sirdar Governor approved 
or encouraged the movoment. Captain Abbott, however, 
chose to regard it n» formal participation in tho revolt 
at Mooltan, and appealing to fanatical instincts of men 
if a diflorent race and creed he called oat the Mo 
heramodan militia of tho district in great nurabors, 
surrounded the town of Harnpore, where Ohuttur 
Singh resided, and made such host le demonstrations 
as forced that cbiof to dispose his troops, in onlor to 
repol the attaok which seoraed imminent The com 
mandaodant of artillery undor the Sirdar, — au 
American,— when ordered to movo his battery with 
the rest of the troops refused to ■*> without 
pormistton of Captain Abbott A second command, 
with an explanation that “Captain Abbott conld 
not know that the tmns woro in peril of seisnre 
by the armed population," failed to move the disobe- 
dient officer Two companies of Sikh in fan trr wort 
aont to onforce the Sirdar’s command*! bat Cnnora 
leaded his guns with grape in double chnrgo* and 
when the native harildara or serpents refold 
fire, he cut one of them down, and applied tho watch 
himself The gnn mined Ore and Canora was shot 

1 r*t>]4b p»f*n, p. 115* 
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boing threatenod with sequestration of estato and 
title, Ohuttur Singh at last jomod the ranks of his 
outraged and insulted countrymen His son Shore 
Singh, had strivon by every means in his power to 
prove his own loyalty and to preserve that of his 
troops He showed his father s letters to Major 
Edwardos in the oamp at Mooltan, discussed the 
matter, taya the latter, “ with great good tense ** and 
defending his father's resistance to Captain Abbott 
as perfectly natural and excusable said, “ No man 
will allow himself to bo killed without a strugglo. ,> 
Tho same offioer adds his testimony, “ that up to the 
end of August, Rajah Shore Singh was still faithful 
and doterminod to go any lengths to cheok disloyalty 
in his men ” Early m September, however, horecoi 
▼od letters from his father couched m torms of dospair 
at the treatment to which ho was subjoctodt and 
he wrote to his brother Golab Singh, at Lahore, on 
the 14th that ho “resnlved yosterauv to loin tho 
Singh Saib (his father!, and devoto himself to the 
oanio of their religion 

That which at first was nothing but an emeulc of 
disatilfiod soldierv, was thus by pervorso policy 
developed into a formidable ontbroak As lato as 
3u\y it had been rooorded that, “the Sirdars wore 
heart and soul on oar side and ovid*neo is ovor 
whelming at their onorgy nnd sincerity in resisting 
tho sproad of military revolt On tho 18th August. 
Major Edwardea wnt romforcod by a contingent of 
British troops under General Whiah, and tho siogo 
of Mooltan was commencod Tho dofoctlon of Shero 
Singh in Soptombor left the l>eiloging fon-o too weak 
for safety and tho siege was accordingly raised on 
the loth Tho Rajah met with scant weloomo in Moot 
tan His previous Gdelity to the Fennghoot caused 
him to be regarded with distrnstand suspicion, which 
a fictitious correspondence from the LngKsh camp 
helped ti inores^e j and disgusted with tho donbl* 
cait on liim, ho left Moolraj to join the nnny of hit 
father, Chnttnr Stngh Reinforcements arrived from 
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Bombay m Docombor, and tho siogo of Moolfcan was 
renewed on (ho 2Gth Tho city wag stormod and 
captured on tho 2nd Jnnu.uv IbL), and siogo opoia- 
iions were commenced against tho fort, whither Mool- 
raj had ictiicd Afiur a gallant losistunco ho sur- 
reudotod unconditionally on the 22d , and boggod 
for instant e coeution by his oonquorors rathor than 
exile from lm> couutiyor banishment over tho Dark 
Sea, Paitial engagomonf s at Ramnuggtir and Soodala- 
poro, in winch tho Bntisli forces liadsnfforcd severely 
showod that valour and skill woto not alone on their 
side Share Singh’s army now amounted to 30,000, men 
and (30 guns, Chuttur Singh was master of Peslm.vnt, 
Attock, and othet places m the north, and was moving 
to join his spu ; and Lord Gough was loguected to 
“strike a blow at the enemy with tho lease possible 
delay.''’ A drawn battlo, which came very n^ar be- 
coming for as a defeat and rout, was fought at Ohil- 
lian walla on the JSth January The Sikh coipmander 
.eluding the vigilance of hiB foeg, diow off Jus army 
.unmolested, p.nd effected a junction with his father's 
troops at Goojprat. Their united forces, 40,000 in 
number, occupied there a strong position, pi otected by 
60 guns, but Lord Gough, strengthened by the con- 
tingent under Goneral Whish, just relie\ ed from 
Mooltan, g^,ve battle p jx the 2ist Febipary with 
25(000 men, and nearly'' 100 guns From dawn to 
noon a teruble artillery duel went on ; the superior 
numbers and heavier metal of the British guns grad- 
ually silencing and beating back those of the Sikh 
army* the mfautiy carried the Sikh positions at the 
| point of the bayonet, anfl cavalry charges, in which 
Lord Goagh hiiuself took pait, completed the discom- 
fiture and rout of the Kbalsa troops, Goojerat retn- ’ 
t eved the disaster of .Chilian walla, had practically 
’ ended the second war Flying columns were sent m 
| pursuit of the broken squadrons/ and especially to 
capture or extirpate a body of Afghan horse under 
1 DPsfr Mohammed, which had left the t bat£le held in- ' 
tact, but which tfas- driven ignominiously throuffh 
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the Khyber Pass On the 14th March, at Rawnl Pin- 
dee Lord Gough received the submission of the Re 
jabs Ohuttur Singh and Shore Singh, who presented 
nnxxurs of fenltv thirty five lessor chief* laid 
down their swords, and their followers, passing through 
lines of British infantry j lied their arm* and armour 
at the feet of the victor* 

Tho submission of the Ertnv wot speedily followed 
by the despatch of instructions to the Resident at 
Lahore, to inform the Oonni.il of Regency It was 
Lord D&lhouaie’s first opjortnnitv to gran p at tern 
tory , and he hastened to enjoy it by annexing he Pan 
jab to the Queen's dominion* A brigade was sent to 
orornwo any rem mtrance or tesiitnnce that might be 
shown to the imperious odiot, and Mr Elliot the Go- 
vernor General’* secretary, was charged to rej re*ont 
him at the Ihirbar 1 he time had arrived, it wasaoid, 
wbon it wa* necessary t» aoquaint tiio LaboroGuveru 
ment with the determination /oimed regarding t ho 
futnro administration of the Punjab If Durbar 
acquiesced in thnt determination, tho Resident was 
aatfioritod to grant the terms contained in an onclo 
srd paper, that on their relinquishing at onco and for 
ever on behalf the Maharajah, the title and bo 
vercignty of tha Punjab he and they should bo seen 
red id tho enjoyment of an adequate atuto and income 
in case of tbeir refusal, the British Government would, 
tako its own course, and thojr would rocolvo no snch 
consideration Six of tho eight Birdar* of tho Conn 
cil had romainod faithfnL to the treaty and to thoir 
trust all throagh tho lato outbreak. They woll knew 
that it had boon at first but an isolated effort of revon 
ge on tho part of a disbanded and disaffected sol 
dierr, which prompt action in its oarlier stage* 
might hare qnolled hnt vrhioh tho anpinencta, so* 
ptcion and wanton insolonc* of tho British agents had 
spread throqch the Kbalsa a^my, and which had on 
tangled, much against thoir hotter judgement, two and 
only two of the higher nobles of tho country No 
wonder they told the Governor General’s envoy that 
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they were unconvinced of the right and justice of the- 
thieatenod proceeding, while they condemned the 
rashness of the war which* had lent an excuse for it 
Urgently and feelingly they pleaded against the ex- 
patnation of the Maharajah and the royal Court 
‘When they have quitted the palace and its res- 
traints/’ said the Dewan Desna Nath, they will lead 1 
licentious lives, and bring scandal on the memory of 
Runjit Singh )r It was answered that he wouJdlbe 
sent to the Deccan, to which the Rajah Tej Smgfi^re- 
piied, “ Re must not go there, God knows whether the 
people there aie Hindus or Mohammedans Let him 
go to Benaies” It was finally promised' that he 
should not be sent far from the sacred Ganges, and 
convinced that prayer and remonstrance were now 
alike useless, they reluctantly put their hands to the 
deed of abdication No time was lost in pnblicly 
opening the new chapter in Indian history. On the 
following day (29th March 1849) the last Durbar was 
held in the palace of ^Lahore Sir Henry Lawrence,, 
who had reassumed the duties of resident, and Mr, 
Elliot, attended by a strong body of cavalry, were 
met at the gate of the citadel, and escoited by the 1 
young Maharajah and his suite to the hall of audience 1 
There, with a callous disregard to the feelings of the 
Dewan Deena Nath, who made another effort to miti- 
gate the harshness of the treatment of his sovereign, 
citing the treatment of France after the fall of Napo- 
leon as a precedent for restoring the Punjab to native 
rule, the boy Prince was required to affix his initials to 
the conditions of abdication, and the ceremoney was 
' over As the envoy left the palace the Onion Jack ’ 

' Was hoisted on the fort, and the thunder salute 
i of artillery announced that the country of the five 
I Rivers had passed under British rule Natives as- 
f 8embled in large numbers, and the 1 farce of explaiu- 
J ing the object of the meeting was gone through A 
narrative of Sikh and British relations since the death 
of Rnnjit Singh from the British point of view was ' 
recited in English, Persian, and Hindustani, Its in* ’ 
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gemous sophistries evokod no sign of anger or oom 
merit from the stupefied and overawed Bikha 

The fruit of illegitimate conquest thus forced to 
ripening was plucked without delay On the fiOth 
March a proclamation, dated from FeVoieporu, wrva 
oirculated throughout Auglo India declaring the 
Punjab to be thenceforward a portion of tho ompire; 
and on the 5 th April the Governor General ratified 
thp conditions of abdioatioq which seoaret}. to Maha 
rajah Dhuloop Singh a yearly allowance of five lacs 
and the courtesies due to a doposed sovereign Acqaisi 
tiqp. did not stop, indeed, at title and territory It 
was stipulated that the splendid jewel known *9 the 
“ £0)1 1 aoor,’* or Mountain of Light, the contra) gpm 
in thq state turbans qf the Khalsa rnlora shoula hq 
surrendered to the Qneon of Great Britain, as a token 
of subpussion The history of this wonderful dmmbnd 
is remarkah)e and romantic First heard of in tho 
possession pf Kama, King pf Ang», JnyMiqn and 
oonqnest rnado it successively thd property of Mobakn 
modaoi, Hindus Afghans, and titkhs Poi»on. linllet, 
or steel, captivity or defeat, had been the* fate of 
most of its wearers and nativo suporsifcion ascribed 
to it baneful jqflaonccs which its associations went 
far to justify 

Tho storv of this transaction, whon limited to the 
mere outlines of foots, or even when ingeniously 00- 
lonrod to giro it a plausible excuse most raise n doubt 
iu the minds of roBectjye readers But it is only 
after the perusal q r offioial docomsqts, despsicljts and 
pnrato Irtters tho minntiie of mtelligonoa and test! 
muny which form the connecting links between pro- 
minent incidonts of history, that we are able aconr 
ately to understand the true nature of such incidents, 
and to judge the character and policy of the mdlvldu 
al» W41 figured in tho full si.jj ’ f of the Ponjsb 
annt-iation it only t> be gathered from snob sources* 
^eainrtid by any known rule of pnblic law tho dep<£ 
■ ition of Dhnleep Singh nml the annotation of b>s 
country muft be held fi be unjn tlfiable Af a minor 
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■’Was not person a] ij accountable foi politico! actions 
At the head of tho Regency sat the Bntish Resident, 
who(not for an hour dunng the insurrection was in- 
terrupted m the dischai ge of his duty No tumult 
took place in the capital, and no proof, however faint, 
’Was eventrumped up of any general outbreak among 
ihe people at large The Ranee was a thousand miles 
off m captivity at Benares, and Q-olab Singh, the 
unost powerful and opulent of the Sikhs, was confes- 
sedly unshaken m his devotion Mooltan, the only 
btrong place which had shut its gates against British 
(troops, had been taken, and the crime committed by 
it 8 wretched mob exemplanly avenged If the pro- 
clamation for a tune of martial law and the suspension 
of ordinary rights, With the disbanding of the insur- 
gent Khalsa coi p, had been decreed until punish- 
ment for acts of individual violence, and compen- 
sation for public and piivate losses had been exacted, 
rigoious justice would have been satisfied Beyond 
this, impartial histoiy will say that all was mere 
spoliation 

While Loid Dalhousie was laying out the Punjab 
like u> Scotch estate, on the most appioved principles 
■of planting, road-making, culture, and general man- 
agement, the chance of another conquest attheopposite 
extremity of his vicekmgdom summoned him to Cal- 
cutta. The master of a trading iaique fiom Chittat 
gong who was oharged unjustly with ci fyelty to a 
pilot, tad been fined £100 by the authorities' of 
Rangoon, and the captain of a bug had in like fhan- 
nar been amerced for alleged ill tieatment of his 
crew. ’ To support a claim for lestitution, two Eng- 
lish ships of war had been sent to the month of the 
Irrawadi The Bmmese Governor had been i amoved, 
and hismuccessor professed his willingness to treat 
But misnndeistandmgs arose on some inexplicable 
^ point of etiquette, which Commodore Lambert consi- 
deied an opportunity “that he with sword would ope ” 
The English residents in tho town were warned to 
'oroe on board the ffeimes and the Proser-pine without 1 
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delay* whereupon at midnight on the 6th January 
he proceeded to seine the Ye'low Ship, a royal yaoht 
which lay defenceless m the river A* might have 
been expected, this breach of the peace without any 
sort of notice proved too muoh for the discretion of 
the Burmeso i the gnna from whose fort* commenced 
an attack in retaliation, which drew from tho ships 
a damaging fire of shot and shelL With an nupreoo 
dented economy of time and trouble in the discovery 
or maltng of plausible pretexts a s*oond war with 
Bnrraah was thus begun 

A long catalogue of affronts, wrongs, and injuries, 
now for tho first time poured in When claims for 
compensation are receivable on national account, 
thoro are never wanting claimants Tho subjects 
of tho ‘ Goldon Foot'* must be tanght the oonseqtien 
ces of their presumption, and must be reminded of 
their formor lesson in tho pnnolj les of civilisation 
Thoy most make an official apology for their misbe- 
haviour, pay ton lacs rom| ensation, and recuivo a 
permanent Resident at Rangoon If these demands 
were out mot within tiro weoks, further reparation 
would be exacted otherwise, and ns thoro was no fear 
that thoy would, preparations were made for an oxfe 
dition, troops being ordered from Madras and Bombay 
The sopors did not relish the nrtlon of crossing the 
dark water They had been enlisted, thoy said, only 
to Ror»o on land, and when ordered to go on board 
thoy stood fast and could not be inducod to move 
They wore sent forthwith t > Dacca to bo decimated 
by cholera then raging there and the otbor battali 
on* aero quietly shipped to their destination The 
Governor General threw himself with enthusiasm into 
an undertaking which premised him anther chance f 
gratifying as his biographer says, his “passion for 
imperial symmetry ** He to* drod “to talco taking 
doms whnroror they tna lo a gap in tho red Hno run 
Ing round his J iminn ns or broko in Internal cuo 
tinuitr J There was a gap fa the ring feace he 
t O tj -Jil «■ f b n a Is t t J *r ♦ i f t 5 

i 
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Iwrrn IrrA’ut and M mlmem, v. hich Pogn would 
fill l h** !i>j** ‘ n 1 inference wm Wear, the duty of 
iip^roprsati * » olniotH I>et ti* Have lVgu. Ton 
tm 5 u »n*< '*! silver juri then to ho in the 

enfjur* *u Tor* Vt'iUiu’iu h »w f *»nld tlu\\ bo bijttoi 
ttn r*'ed than in n jnng.V mi the non count, inhabited 
bv qti .drop* <3 r and bipod* nitci thou* various kinds, 
alike unworthy of Wing toiiMilled nn to their futuro 
dc^'Jn^? More than eeU’iterv ailing damage hud boon 
do*>* ; sit! tne king'* -ship won )n hi in pledge for 
p\, *nont m co npounntion Gnoviuu c, if any , lay tho 
eth* ’ way , but wlmt did that minify v Ahub would 
lw% e the % jneynrd , *»<> the expedition Railed Jn 
April, ?ifn*tnbnn and Rangoon were taken w ith ti i/l- 
Uig lo'i Ojior.it ioi.R being suspended (lining tlio 
rnmy «ean m, tho citv of Pronto was not attacked till 
Oct diet, nmi after a few limns* sti ugglo it fell, with 
the los i of .1 single sepoy on the mdc of tho victors 
Thorn ui in fart no sorimiR danger to oncotintoi, 
Rave from the climate but that unfailing ally fought 
with terrible odort upon tho sido of Ava. 

Lord Dalhousio was not blind to tho financial 
consequences of this won ton and inglorious expedi- 
tion At the outsot, ho profossed to icgard further 
possession in Burrnah as “socond only to calamity 
m war, 1 ’ and on loeming that Prome had capitulated, 
he confessed that the maintenance of 20,000 men at 
such u diatanco, and in such a countiy, would soon 
bung tho Government of -India to “exhausted cash- 
balances and re-opened loans’’ Wheiefore, then, had 
he sent forth an army under General Godwin, at a 
huge expense and risk of life ? or why, when venge- 
ance had boon statod for mere affronts, did he peisiBt 
m the aunexation of Pegu? Will history accept his 
answer to the question ? “Let us fulfil om destiny, 
which there, as else where, will have impelled us for- 
ward in spite of our wishes ” l 

Well might Richard Cobden say of this empty and 
thoughtless make-believe of a reason for doing what 
1 Parliamentary P«pera ou Burmese Affairs, 1851, p 
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credit for tho sincerity of all this whar wifi he aerd 
of ua statesmanship ? I put aside the pretence ot 
MeMmy, which it not to bo tolerated at a plea 
amongst Christians, however valid it may be in Mo 
Lnmmedau cnsuistrv But where lie* the necessity for 
annexing »ny part of Burtnah, if it bo not our interest 
to do so? are told that, if we do not seixo n por 
tton of tho enemv s territory we shill be disparaged 
in bis erei. In other words, nnlesa the Government 
of India, with threo hundred thousand troops and 
bacted by the whole power of the British Empire, 
pursues n police injurious to its own interest it will 
suffer m the estimation of tho Burmese ' ,r At first 
the Lieutenant of tho Queen demands restitution of 
£9P0, and an apofogc from tho Govornor of a JBurmuso 
town without giving fimo for fair disousaion. he 
raid's the torma of his requisition to £100 000, ana an 
apologv from tho Burmese Court and while a tom 
perata letter from tho King, offering to negotiate, re* 
laatn* unanswered, ho hurl* an invading force against 
his realm drops oil mention of compensation or 
apology and semes nn oxtensro province with 
threats oF further partition of hi* dominion* if he will 
not nar »h» ex{ enses of the war the world befngask 
ed the while i ' believe that all ha* been done nnmJl 
ing)r t in self-defence 

On the 20th December 1S62, a proclamation w*s 
issued which after reciting undisguisedlr the In 
effablv inadequate pretext for the war informed 
the inhabitants that the Governor in Council had 
res< Ired that the maritime province of Pogu hntlt 1 
henerf rth form a portion of tho British terrlt* 
riw m the East and warning the King of \rs 
shenld he fad t renew hi* former relation* J f 
fri nd»h»p with the Briti*?i U 'verttnent and *e h 
t> dispute its qmet posits, on ef the prorfrre 
tie t»t>vercor l cner*T ir»cJd again i ot U itb tie 
power be held which wooll lesil ta the total *ul* 
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came from Am s rare era onerrc r buy ofi live u> 
racers, by payment or sli the expenses of i b o 
“ar.ifthey ~ onld retire wFhin the tortrer m"nV 
narks ; arc subsequently Captain Fl.ayre was sen 
or an embassage rendering a treaty couched in 
the threadbare phraseology of eternal friendship 
and peace, out it came to nothing. Twenty years 
have passed, and no treaty recognising the site* 
nation of Pegu has yet been signed. Is there 
a Statute of Limitations barring the execution 
of predatory threats, 01 may tub obduracy of Fur* 
raah be one day set tip as n preteme for its further 
partition ? 
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^struggled or, save in passing di earns, realised the 
possibility of secession from our Empire m Asia 
Some acknowledged unreservedly their allegiance to 
the Suzerain whose sword had taken the place of the 
sceptres of IVtalnatta and Mohamedan dominion, 
others murmai ingly bowed t o Its mat, but questioned 
no more the ovei mhng authority of the Paramount 
Power With all of them its relations were defined 
in tieatios actually subsisting, and in each of these 
engagements one of the chief con3idei ations named 
was the recognition of State seveialty, and its per- 
manent guarantee by the indefeasible inheritance 
acknowledged m the family of the leigtiing prince 
On what principles the law of inheutance was based, 
to what exceptions, if any, it was liable, and accor- 
ding to what rule contingent remaindei ships were 
to be traced, was not set down in any of the pacts 
made m the name of England by successive Viceroys 
with the chiefs or mlers of Asia Has any one ever 
heard of stipulations of the kind beiue- embodied in 
similar documents by any other Government in the 
world, in any age or clime? Treaties have through- 
out all time been for the most part brief in language, 
general m the terms employed, and confessedly in- 
tended, not as exhaustive anticipations of all im- 
aginable contingencies, but as laying down broadly 
and in simple forms of speech, the outlines of pea^e 
and amity, upon the implied condition that the- 
application of these teims to any and eveiy case that 
might theioafter arise should be such as the common 
Understanding of both communities would admit, 
or the judgment of an impartial aibtter declare. 
Tested by this obvious rule of international light, 
the guarantee of perpetual inheritance was undoubt- 
edly intended, and undoubtedly understood to imply 
the devolution of title, dignity, and power to what- 
ever heirs could fiom time to time establish their 
xespective claims, — not according to the hx loci of 
the foreign and alien party to the compact, but 
according to the lex loci of the State whose autonomy 
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the tr**ntv liad b«n confessed!? framed to assure 
tjntil the alrcnmambioncy of conquest. was oomj lete, 
honrce tho whisper of a doubt was ever overheard 
a* to the simple honesty of this rule The cue of 
Ceorg Um indeed l>een sometimes relied on aa fur» 
hiahing an early preredent for lapse to ihe Para 
mount Power through want of male heirs But it i« 
onongh to say, that no caao resembling that of Ooorg 
either id point of fact or iti point ot priuoiple, baa 
anaen of rooent \oara Those which of late hare 
engrossed unhappily the minds of men in India, hard 
each and all of them turned upon tho right of auoceas 
ion by collateral hens or heirs hy adoptioh About the 
traditiorial Usages vrl ich recognised in native states 
(inch claim to sui cession, there u hardly, among 
unofficial mon, standing room for doubt- The assump- 
tion by Lord Dalhousie, in the caso of Batara, that 
notwithstanding the treaties of 1818 and 1819, the 
Itaj ha > laj sod 1 1 tho British Grown, because tho 
heir of Pratab Sibgh was not his son, was as blunt 
nnd bald on act of usurpation as though it had been 
made in the form of assorting that ho was not of 
Piutish or N jrman hnoago Time out of mind tho 
rights and duties of adoption havo been as noto* 
t’lonslv part and parcel of Hindu Jaw and roligion, 
as the powers to dispose of foe simplo at the .plea 
sure of tho owner has been part and parcel of onr 
orn system of jurisprudence The limitations as to 
property n id privilege varied in different states, and 
^hon the Mussulmans began to interwoave portion of 
Hindu larr and custom with their own, one of tho moil 
1 rormnont and important they appropriated was that 
of adoption So long at the \a«ab or Maharajah 
retained hfo and health, tho hope of posterity rowai 
i>ed and he seldom bequeathed by anticipation hi* 
dmd*m lest lits grey hairs, like those of L^ar, might 
prematurely he discrowned But when hi* end pal 
I ably dror nigh, the childless prince was wont to 
botai n *to his successor whose first duty after the 
decease was to perform hisobioqnie* with pious core 
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If he were young, feeble, or depiaved, a pretender 
sometimes staiied, bid high for popular suppoit, and 
offered to abide the arbitrament of battle. Have we 
not heard of like questioning and conflict amongst 
kings and feudatonesin Christendom ? where the title 
by primogenitui al right, could not be disputed ? But 
revolution is the converse or law, not a part of it , and 
the Pai amount Power which would xely on the success 
of snpplanteis viet armi*, must piepare for the ciop 
■which proveibially springs from the teeth of the dra- 
gon Death, which is no respecter of longitudes, any 
more than of conditions, sometimes stole upon the sick 
man in his sleep, so that he woke not on the morrow 
to fulfil his purpose of naming a successor , and then 
Muftis and brahmins held that the Ranee or Begum, 
should carry into effect the intention of the deceased, 
which sbe was nafpially presumed to be most likely 
to know Numberless instances ^ie upon record 
where this course was followed, for the most part 
without cavil o,r conti ovorsy Avai ice or ambit ion 
occasionally brought an uncle or coqsm to wiestle 
with th? adoptiye heir We too have heard of strugg- 
les not dissimilar, of a disinherited U’ndor superseding 
aqd beheading the successor by adoption named by 
thug previoijp king, and of a Saxon monarch actually 
in possession overthrown by a Nonpan devisee by 
VfifJ But caseiji like these \Vere never' held to alter 
op settle the Rational law of’ inheritance They were 
appeals to tbp power of moral ' force or of physical 
ffyme, or of both combined , the convulsion passed, the 
legal current pi the blood resumed its natural course, 
and the form of ^he visage of property and order was 
not 1 perceptibly changed Succession tbrongh the 
female line, in .default' of male heirB,’has been the pre- 
valent law of Europe as well as of Hindustan for 
centuries , and the indefeasibility of pretensions 
through the' parenthetical exercise pf jfemale power tq 
lands, honours^, privileges, principalities, and powers 
has prevail^d'as widely near the rising of sun as 
beneath bis goirig' down 
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It pleased the Governor General of India, not with- 
standing, to be porunnded of the o mtiary j and being 
persuaded te proceed with as little moral troth os 
legaltruth to proclaim hie right to inter] ret the 
meaning of Hindu or iloslem hotrship, and to fobri 
rate a meaning as nnkn iwn to Menu Mahomet or 
Akhar at to Alfred, DU wardlll , Elixaboth, or On»m* 
well In one of Ins earlier despatches he expounds 
the palicv he bad it in contemplation to pursne, of 
appr »priation on the plea of lapse to the Paramount 
Power I take occasion of recording iny strong and 
dali borate opinion, that in the exorciso of a wise and 
Bound pi licv, fcbo British Government is bound not to 
j at nti 1© or nogUct aauh rightful opportumtie* of 
\ acquiring territorv or revenue as mar from time to 
time present themselves whother they arise from the 
lapse i f subordinate btates, bv tho failure of all hotr* 
of over/ description whatsoever or from tho failure 
i f heirs natural where the sncceut >n can be suatnin 
el only by the sanction of the Government being 
ptven 10 the ceremony of adoption, According to 
Hindu law Tho first occasion for applying this 
ewee| ing dootrine of confiscation prosonted itself 
in 181S in the \ nncipality of Sattara 

M hen the Peishwa fell in 1818 a proclamation 
was issued, in which it was declared that as his ns 
urpmg authority had ceased to exist, tho legitimate 
hoir of Sivaji shonld be restored, n and placed at the 
head of an independent sovereighty of such an extont 
as might maintain the Rajah and his house " and in 
the treaty of 1810 Lord listings had in words of wf 
deitmf>snmg, recognised and guaranteed the Rajah of 
Battara to Pratab Singh, and his heirs and successors 
for ever; whether heir* of the body, heirs by adoption 
or heirs by will The Persian words which signify 
these different species of heirs wsre inscribed in thu 
counterpart held by tho Mahratta ohitf ho question 
was over raised a* to their authenticity j lAit they 
wsre rendered in the English version of the treaty by 
simpler and more generic terms For sersctecu yesra 
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the Maharajah had confessedly been among tli© 
faittfulesc ot feudatories General Robertson and. 
General Briggs, who were successively Residents at 
his couit, uniformly testified to his woith, ability, and 
rectitude - and m 1S35 the Boai d of Dnectoi s presen- 
ted him with a jewelled sabre m aknowledgment of 
his undeviatmg friendship and fidelity Subsequently 
a, nmundei standing arose respecting certain jaghmes, 
to which bis reversions y lights weie disputed by the 
Government of Bombay Hart by the neglect of his 
representations, he offeied to refer the question 
unreservedly to Monntstuait Elphinstone, by whose 
advice be had been fieed from duress on the fall of 
the Petshwa and l'estored ito his anoieni heritage 
This was refused , further delays occuned, vexation 
gave place to suspicion, and suspicion to lesentment, 
until at length his mind became possessed with the 
idea, that having sei ved a temporary purpose, he and 
the severalty of Ins fcRate were to be brought to au 
©nd The vehemence of his objurgations piqued the 
Govei nrnent of Bombay into a temper of hostility, 
and eventually into a course of proceeding which it is. 
impossible to justify During three years he was the 
object of secret mculptiou, and mqumes which drew 
down the censure ef the Court of Directors as being 
“ a waste of time, and seriously detrimental to the 
character of the Government ” They were, notwith- 
standing, persisted/ m, and Pratab- Singh asked in 
vain for a copy of the charges made against hum 
It was refused He then waited alone on Sir James 
Carnac, the Governor of the Presidency, and offered 
to give himself up and remain m captivity, surren- 
dering ” the charge of his kmdgom until Ins inno- 
cence was established” But this was lihewise 
declined He was asked to sign a paper admitting 
his dishonour, which he passionately spurned. A 
lying story of his being m conspiracy with Scindia 
and the Nizam was confuted by Metcalfe and Stuart 
then resident at theircourts , bntmutual distrust had 
become ineradicable, and his appointment of an agent 
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to appo-l for Kiijx in. England, to tho jastice of the 
Company or of Parliament, was treated as a proof 
of duplicity Finally he was Mixed at dead of night 
in his palace, and ^orne away under escort to a dis 
tance irom the b^ppy *nd prosperous countrv he was 
never to see again W\>at was tp be done with the 
vaoant throne? Sir Robert Grant had been told bv 
(.hose about hinj that the “erection of Sattara into 
n separate principality was a blunder, as it broke the 
continuity of British If rritpry, * and that tho pronent 
was an excellent opportunity for repairing tho error 1 
Procedontp were not wanting “ The lustpry of tho 
British conpeotio^ with India recorded the names of 
many ohieft and pnpces whocp wo bogan wjih advan 
cing to honour, or at least supporting with our pro* 
tection, and ondo£ with ^oporting, destroying, deptir 
ing of a groat part of their territories or reducing to 
political annihilation * Dot there woro ciroums 
tances which rendered it jnst then inexpedient to 
destroy or annihilate this interceptive ptnte Pooplo 
would be aj t to say that thorp was no orort act war 
ranting forfeiture, and many countervailing oircnmst 
aucos ‘If wo awarded tho Tfajah any pnnishmenl 
which should be of material benefit to oursolros, tht 
story of his guilt would never be boltprod 
Persons would argne thot having made use of thii 
prince, and now considering hip dominions a conrenienl 
acquisition, we had rowdily admitted orovo^uborned 
calumnious accusation against him as an excuse for 
the fulfilment of onr rapacious pnrpoies Booh would 
be^heir ro presentation, And it would, I fear, be very 
generally credited Lord Auckland wa* then 
preparing the invasion of Afghanistan, and did ml 
thjnk It expedient unnecessarily to multi) ly prorova 
tions in the Western Presidency Instead ot annex 
fng Sattara, therefore ho retolvod to aol up App 
6aib. the brother of tjie deposed prince, In bis room, 
requiring him to renounce all claims to the dispel^ 
JtgMrs hen dyinj^, Appa Saib nominated a youth 
* ItaiSv I* i.t<is il fcyBIrB Cf»ar J7 U- J atttrj JfJf 
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/>£ his kindred, who m due course lighted his funeral 
pyre, and took possession peaceably of his rank and sta- 
tion. His only rival to the Grndi was the adopted son of 
the deposed Pratab Singh, whose will, executed three 
years before, now became known. He died m 1847 
and thus the only reasonable competition was between 
the two cousins by adoption Mr Frere, the English 
Resident at Sattara, apprised Lord Dalhousie, that 
among collaterals .there was “no one who would think 
his claim sufficiently strong to be put in competition 
with that of the adopted son of either the late Rajah 
or hia brother, because all other relations, who might' 
otherwise be claimants, believe both adoptions to be 
regular. But there were many who might have asser- 
ted tlieir claim had no adoption taken place, and who, 
might possibly assert it should they heartk^t both ad- 
options Were invalidated, and any of them, as far as he 
could judge of the facts of the case before him, would, 
were otbei competitois save the Bntish Government 
out of the field, be able to establish a very good 
prima facie claim n? any Coprt of Justice m Ind.a, to 
be the Rajah's heir by blood, as against the Bi itish 
Government m its character of heir to all who die 
leaving no natural h eirs of their own, which appeared t 
to him the only characters mwhiohour Government 
could, consistently with the treaty, li >y claim to the 
Battara State ’’ 

To deny the universality of adoption as a practice 
Was 'as idle as to question the pie valence of Brahmini-, 
cal traditions , and to dispute the duty of adoptiop 
was lo outrage the general sense of right and wrongs 
m one of its chief behests Adoption, it should neyer 
be forgotten, is not a means of merely supplying, m\ 
some occasional instance, the lack of kindred, or of 
inventing ! an heir-at-la'w where there is none by blood, 
it ’is ordinarily 1 a inode of choosing among many 
relatives who shall stand m place of a son, not onjy 
to inherit property, but to discharge^sacred obliga-^ 
tions, and' to offer up those propitiatory prayers $nd < 
sacrifices foi the 'departed soul, which ’ none can offer 
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but one who i* duly olothed with n filial oharaotor 
<nd without which, a long sojourn m the JGehenaa of 
the Hindn is believed to be inevitable The upstart 
claim of annexation by virtue of the doctrine of 
lapse was the moat foolish and offensive form confisca- 
tion could bo made to assume inasmuch as it wood 
dod every moral and religious, os well as every social 
and politioal feeling In the oase of Sattara, it 
oasts a retrospective glare upon the pretended con- 
spiracy of 1837 and all the events of that time What 
made the annexation of Sattara recklessly unjust even 
in European eves, vras the fact that Pratab Singh 
whom Lord flattings had made much ado about 
restoring to his ancestral throne, was hitnself the heir 
of SivajT by the observance of the law of adoption 
Twico had the descont in the male line failed, and on 
tho second occasion it had boon preserved so late as 
1777 by resort to this nataral legal, and hitherto 
undisputed expedient Appa Saib was a who rulor, 
who laid ont it is said eight per cent of his income 
on works of publio utility and thoro novor was an 
allegation of tho country being misgoverned. But, in 
truth, one sickens in tho unavailing search for plan 
Bible ground of justification or of palliatives for 
wrong, so repugnant to over y principle of public 
equity or private right 

Throughout Malwa and Rajpootana tho tidings 
spread dismay and hate There was no mistaking 
their import or their scope AH Irfndod property held 
by tenure, analogous to our fee siraplo or foe tail, vras 
in je >nardy The deeonctos of consistency, legality, 
expediency, woro rent and tom Tho Resident, Sir 
Jonn Bow, a fnond of Malcolm, reported that “the 
confidence ol the native 8tatos was shakon ** Colonel 
Maepbersan wrote from Gwalior that Scindia and 
other Hindu pnnees were thrown into u a state of 
great anxiety on the snbjoot of family succession '* 
bir Frodenek Carrto also placed on record his coo 
vietton, as a Member of tho Council at lknga!, tbs* 
u tbo deoision in the Sattara case caused surprise 
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and alarm throughout India.” Ho exposed tho 
fallacy of those who argued, against tho right, because 
it required rorogmtion by tho Paramount Power 
I'lus w as equally true with respect to heirs natural, and 
amounted to no more than the ordinary discretion of 
investiture or confirmation, which, m some form or 
other, has always belonged to suzerainty, whether 
temporal or ecclesiastical. Bub discretion, to guard 
against heedless choice, or tho imposition of an 
incapable successor through corrupt artifice or death- 
bed fraud, cannot warrant tho indiscretion of a usurp- 
ing power to destroy for the fnturo tho vexy relation 
m virtue of winch it claims to act Tins, likewise, 
was the opinion of Sir Gr Clerk, who contended again 
and again that adoption convoyed as clear an equit- 
able right to recognition by the Suzerain as heirship 
by birth. 1 

Sir Frederick Currie’s views, ably and unbending- 
ly expressed m Council, were happily sustained by 
Sir Henry Lawronce as successor to Sir John Low, 
when, m 1852, the Governoi -General meditated the 
application of his doctrine of lapse to the small I State 
of Kerowli It was the first of the Rajpoot StateB 
thus threatened, and there can belittle doubt that liad 
one of them been sacrificed, a great fear wcnia ave 
fallen upon all of them, and implacable feelings 
engendered of detestation proportionate to their dread. 
Intelligence reached England, moreover, o w a, waa 
impending, and the India Reform Association, Jed by 
Mr Dickinson, succeeded in calling public attention 
xn time to its impolicy and iniquity , Ai motion by 
the late Mr Blackett was threatened in the House of 
Commons, and the Peelite Administration, careful of 
the repute of one of the chief personages of their 
party, bade the Viceroy hold his hand , 

Thus Kerowli was reprieved, and after a period of 

1 See the authorities and argnment? on the aabjeot ^refally 
collected and lucidly arranged in “ Thoughts on the Po ;'^ ofthe 
Crown ’'by J M, TadloW, and in r'EefcroapeatB and Prospects. o£ 

IndUu Policy by Major Evans EeiL 
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uncertainty, prolonged through many month*, adop 
tion was reoognued m favour of Madden Pel, by 
whom the little State ha* been ever since qpietly 
govoraocL "Whether o»mg to the interce#sion of Sir 
Henry Lawrence or 8ir Prederiok Ourne, the danger 
■was for the time averted bat who should pay what 
might Happen they wore gone? The shock given to 
the Mahratta Pnncoi great as well as small, vms not 
easily forgotten. ‘ There wero ahildless men among 
them, and from that time a reriless, unoaay feeling 
took possession of them, and no man felt sure that hi* 
hoaae would not perish with him G 

The raaidue of what was onoe the powerful State 
of Bornr, had since its partition in 1805 been loft to 
the family of Bhonala In lfil8, the Maharajah had 
boon deposed and banished an 1 in hfs room the noxt 
of kin to the former Suvoretgn was chosen hr the 
chiefs nod nobloa to take hi* placo, which he did with 
the full sanction and approval of tho British Govern 
ment Thore was no dispute regarding the inheritance 
Sir JUobard Jonkms, who waa Resident at his conrt, 
and who thoroughly posseaied tho confldonco of his 
Govornment at the timo spoke of tho “reatbrntlon ot 
the Stato of Nagporeto its rank, as ono of tho sub 
stantivc powers of India’' 1 It was sheqr tnfling 
therefore to protond that tho Government had been 
set up by alien powor might be soporsodod, whoa 
occasion served, by the like authority Upon hi* 
demise to 1 85 1 tho Rajah being childless, tho natural 
wish of his family and chief adherents was ozpres*ed 
throngh the Resident at Nagpore, that his success »r 
by adoption might be dolr recognised by the Supreme 
Power Mr Mnniol in no doubtful tonni enforced tho 
fitness oF the olaim It was the bittercrron all sides bo 
obierre 1 thet onr rule exhib ted no sympathy forth# 
natives of rank and not OTen for other olastes that 
the improvement of the native princes was in our own 
powet; and that whatever sins of mismanagement 
were oharageable on tho past Govornioeot of tb* 

* arn-dl v-t li *i II ZUt a'f-'vw is I rrt-r*® u I ** 
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Principality the blame was at least partly dne to 
want of care and solicitude on the part of the repre- 
sentatives of the suzerain 1 The Vu'Cioy and his 
Council treated such suggestions with disdain Mr. 
MansePs functions as Resident were at an end, and 
Ins advice was no longer wanted. Measures were 
taken to cut down pensions to the Ranees, and minutes 
were recorded of the value of the jewels, no more to 
be accounted heirlooms m a family about to bo 
stripped of royal rank and fortune^ Jeswunt Ahee 
Rao publicy performed the obsequies of the deceased 
prince, and, attended by the nobles and offioers of 
the household a as installed in the palace of the 
Maharajahs of Kagporo without the semblance of con- 
tention Suddenly in October it was surrounded by 
British troops — the regalia and caskets containing 
gems \alued at £1 000,000 Bterlm/ were seized and 
subsequently put up to sale by auction in the Vice- 
roy's name j the princesses and their retinue were 
treated as prisoners of State, and interdicted fium 
holding any communication with persons outBide 
their garden bounds, save through the newly appoin- 
ted Commissioner sent to take charge of the dominions 
of onr late ally, and, finally, those dominions were 
publicly proclaimed by Lord Dalhousie to have, by 
failure of heirs male, lapsed to the Cential Rowei, and 
to be henceforth inorporated with those of Britain 
In vain the aged Mahaianee Banka Baee pleaded and 
remonstiated with her gallant gaoleis on behalf of 
the ladies and children of her Court, in vam she asked 
permission to send persons of distinction, hitherto trea- 
ted with every outward mark of honour, and against 
whom not a breath of complaint had been ever heard, 
to sue for justice at Calcutta All intercourse save 
through the Commissioner was for months forbid- 
den, and effectual means were taken to prevent 
any evasion of the interdict. Major Ouseley was 
.arrested on his way to Nagpore, where he was 
,ready to offer such service as loyalty would permit, 

1 Despatch 29th April 1864. 
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l, on of all claim, of Regency or So’erolgnty ^ 
her own behalf Ere,, .n ft,,. ,itlJ 

we. .aid ropndi.tlng the legal *?? , | e jf 


by adopt,! o of J.iir.nt Ra” Sentrle. ^ 
gn.rdno more, trn.ty g.rri.o" ■ w one trn( tj 

at .Tory poet of tho appropriated ” ta g , I 

•gent, were «t to watch ”” h c !; ° n A Jmlni*tr» 
harbouring rtMntment, and the a lo accm 

t,on of the • country we« tap idly ’g*™ ,,„c,l .elf ml, 
dance with injunction# [mm Calcutta- 
at N.„pore which hail la.led for generation., 

to be end .11 wa. over 
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Not all : for tlie trophies of this glorios exploit 
wore still to be displayed , and the value of the stolen 
goods was yet to be realised m cash. In the Cal- 
cutta Morning Chronicle of 12th October 1855, Was 
read the following advertisement, which it were a pity 
to abate by any jot or tittle of what it has to say for 
itself : — ’ 

Grand Public sale. 

OF THE 

Nagpore Jewels. 


HAMILTON AND COMPANY. 


Have the hpnoar to nnnoance, than they have been favoured with the 


COMMANDS OF GOVERNMENT, - 
To submit to Public and Unreserved , SaZe, 

' THE' WHOLE OF THE 

Nagpore Jewels, 

1 &c. &ci &c. 

These Magnificent Ornaments ( the Largest and s 
Valuable Collection ever exhibited m Calcutta ) , art 
on View at Messrs Hamilton and Company’s Show 
Dooms, 


I THET.GOMPRISE. 

Diamonds, of Imrhense Size and Weight, 
and of Pure Water, Set at Armlets, Bracelets, 
Kings, and Large Diamond Drops of Various 
Weights, One of these Diamonds is Considerably 
Larger than the‘Darya-i-Noor/ 

Pearl Necklaces, Very Large and Uncom- 
mon, Single, and Pour-Bows, with Diamond 
Pendants, or Dook Dhookies. 

■ j ■ Large Emerald Necklaces, Elegantly Car- 
ved and Polished. 

Several Superb Drop-shaped Diamonds and 
Other Necklaces. 1 ,i 1 ' 
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Hindoostanee ear rings, Very Handsome, Set 
\nth Diamonds and Pearls 

Various Diamond, Buby, and Emerald Jce- 
gahs, Serpeohes, GosepSlch and Bajeh sve, or 
head Ornaments 

A very Elegant Diamond Torrah, or Turban 
Ornament, Containing many Drops 
Sororal Pearl Ditto, ditto 
A Oharoobe, or Boyal Dress Coat, Orna- 
mented with Beautiful Diamonds, Pearls Bubies, 
and Emeralds all over 

Several Gold and Enamollod Horso Trapp- 
lbgs, 8ot with Diamonds, Bubies, Emoralds, 
Oats’ Eyes, and Pearls, Gundas.HylnilB Kulgeo, 
nnd Flower Ornaments for Horses’ Hoads, 
Saddles Oharmajahs or 8addlo Cloths omlirof 
derod with Diamonds, Emeralds, Bubies, nnd 
Pearls. 

Verv Handsome Gold and Enamelled Ankoo 
scs, or Gusbags, for Driving Elephants, Sot with 
Diamonds, Bubies, Emoralds, Ao Gauntlots,8ot 
with Ditto Ditto, Ditto 

Gold and EnamolledHttorand Paun Dauns, 
Bose Water Sprinhlors, Sploo Boxes, Burro) 
Wntor Jugs' Kullum Dauns, Ac Ao., Sot all 
over with Purely White Diamonds 

A Vory Elogant Gold nnd Pnamollcd 
Hookah, 3ot all round with Beautiful Largo nnd 
Puro-Water Diamonds with Clililum, Cup, Sur 
nose, Month Piece, Kirronah Mounted with 
Diamonds, anil afauaho Emhroidcrod with l’oarls 
nnd Bubies and Largo Emerald Pendants 

A Large number of Gold, Diamond, and 
Buby Jlountod Swords, Bbinoooros’ H'de Shi 
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6lds } Daggers, Knives, Bows, Arrows, Quivers, 
<fce. &c. 

Several Very Costly Sword Bolts and Knots, 
Studded with Diamonds, Rubios, Emeralds^ and 
Pearls, 

Pure Gold and Silver Ornaments, viz. Paun 
and Utter Dauns, ltose Water Sprinklers, Spice 
Boxes, Salvers, with Enamelled Work, Water 
Jugs, &c. &c. 

Gold Jewellery; viz. Several Bracelets, Keck-* 
laces. Armlets, Waist Chains or Chundcr Harrs, 
Bar -rings, Bangles, Anklets, Toe Kings, &c, &c. 

Armour, viz Steel Gauntlets, Helmets. Coats. 
Spears, Battle Axes, Kandahs, Knives, Shields, 
Several of them Inlaid with Gold, &c. &c. 

Plate Chests, Containing English made 
Silver, Electro Plated Waro and Porcelain Dinner 
hnd Dessert Services, to Dme 100 Persons. 

Can any one be at a loss regarding the impression 
made on the mind of every prince of India by the 
public sale, in the metropolis of the Bast, of the per- 
sonal effects of one who, throughout his reign, had 
been our faithful ally ? Can any one doubt that the 
advertisement was execrated in every Bazaar, and 
cursed m every Zenanah, as a threatening notice 
ostentatiously given that the picklock of despotism 
Would be used without shame as an implement of 
exaction* and none could tell whose regalia or casket 
would next.be rifled Our historians are never weary 
of reprobating tbe sudden and snmmmary decree of 
Bayonne, m which Napoleon informed the world that 
m the Peninsula the house of JBour.bon had ceased to 
reign, and m reprobating the duress under which an 
imbecile sovereign was driven into an act of formal 
abdication And many severe things have been 
justly said of the pictures taken from the Eszurial, and ' 
of the bronze steeds borne away from the Piazza of 
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San Marc. Bat at laart Napoleon oannot be opbrai 
ded with etoaling or wiling the f * P P.*”' he' 

hie victim. It was bad enough to appropriate IM 
aword ot Frederick, but Napoleon unsorupnions 
though he was, wonid have been ashamed to make 
awar with rings and nooUaces of theProeiian qnesn 
3ffii 1S& pnt them up to the , hlghe. i bidder 
among tho brokers 6( hi. capital If vice Io “* 
its htdeousnes. by losing all it. gro.snon, it may like 
wise be said that pnblio violence beoomee more hato 
ful when it,., torched with thor 0 p ro aoho(b..o 
cupidity At the very tune when the Qneen ie 

onant-General ,n A.ia wa. thn. playing the '«® bo “tor 
and auctioneer, our Foreign Secretary was “ddros.ing 
to the court of St Petersburg remon. ranees aga n.t 
the sequestration of the revonnes of oer }*m Poll, 
noblemen upon aa.pic.oo of tho.r complicity in sod. 
tiou. designs Well might the minuter o the Osar 
scornfully retort,— “Physician, heal thy*»U 

Another ab.orptlon which beionp. to ' “ 
period 1 . that of Jhan.i, whose ohiof, from havmg 
been a va.salof tho Poishwn, booame a londatory ot 
the Pritllh Government Ragonath Reo at his deatn 
in 1835 left a youth who wa. .aid to be hi. adoptoo 
•on i but the latter falling to substantiate hll 1 ola.m 
one of hi* uncle* took poiie**i >n of tho Gudi wit 
rosi.tance by the people or interference br tt« 

became a* Rajah d«/*clo end j 

he wa* reeognlied by Lord Wiliam Bent: inc k 
of the State, Lord Dalhonie pretended that he h% 
a precedent therein for rejecting any m . L.r-i 
right of adoption in 16*3, uot-in faronr of a rlg^v 
heir br blood or popular choice, In fftTonr P 
of conB.cation of the territory and it* wvon ' 1 p n _ er 
raay or may not be tho duty of the Paramount 
to interfere in caw. of dieted ■ aecwiiou, ■* 
nerer can be Iti dotr or right to take fj*..,]*,. 

preiam^d or faptititiou* flaw in the title of a P * t 

claimant in order to ahnt oat all the j # 

tacallj, iomeooo of trbom in the oploloa oflh P r 
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Must be entitled to reign. Yet, this and nothing else 
was that which was done by Lord Lalhousie Anund 
Rao was m 1853, in all dne form, adopted by the dying 
Prince as his son and heir. The Rajah wrote to the 
Governor General respectfully commending his youth- 
ful choice to his consideration and care, and asking 
for the recognition of his widow as Regent during 
the minority He appealed to the second article of 
the subsisting treaty, which guaranteed the territory 
to ’heirs of his family in perpetual succession, whether 
heirs by descent, consanguinity, or adoption, and he 
trusted that, “ m consideration of the fidelity he had 
always evinced towards Government, favour might be 
shown to this child ” He was allowed to die in the 
delusion that native fidelity would be remembered. 
The Empire was grown so strong that the autocrat of 
^Port William thought it could afford to forget fidelity. 
The youthful Maharajh’s rights were denied , the 
Regent Ranee was assigned a palace for her prison, 
and Jliansi was by proclamation incorporated with 
the Company’s possessions Luckshmi Bai grieved 
un forgivingly, At the first note of insurrection m 
1857, she took to horse, and for months m male attire 
headed bands, squadrons, and at length formidable 
corps of the Mahrattas, until she became m her way 
another, Joan of Arc to her frenzied and fierce follo- 
wers No insurgent leader gave moie trouble to the 
columns of Sir Hugh Ruse ; hut not even m despeiate 
and deadly fight, lasting for many houis, conld she 
be persuaded to quit the field in the general 'melee 
of defeat, Luckshmi fell by a random shot, but Dot 
until she had exacted terrible retribution for the 
wrongs and insults to her family and her counfry. 



CHAPTER XXVI 

UKIIO IS EIKQD0K8 

1853 — 1856 

•TothterriU of ma«*tU>u, r«>* iB r cct of war InMtUblo loro of 
UrrfcerW *cxr»ndUemeLnh w* »h*H prob*b!y b* wltotlj blhld. ot»bl 
»w«k*n*d £rom • frr*t n*t>oaal lllokin by mcm rod* ■book tot** 
f»bric «f cor Indian floioOt. 

— HlCflA»D Cowsk * 

S IKH and Hindu had felt alike the hoaVy hand of 
annexation Before quitting India Lord Dalhou 
aie waa reaolred to leave indelibly his mark likowiao 
on Wasiulmaa State* The glory had indoed dopar 
ted from them, but the after glow of poiror still bn 
gored Gloom had longaettlod over tnem bnt in the 
extjuiaite words of the poet, “It waa not darkness, 
bat light that bad died.” And even tbia faint and 
fading aolaoo of grandeur gone, and hope, whose 
heart wu broken doatructiro deapotiam grudged 
It was not content to haro overthrown, it woald obli 
terato reproachful memonala U mated with •nper- 
ces*ion, it thirated for the dropa of comfort atfll re 
maining in tho broken cnp of bondage, and longed to 
appropriate what it did not want Poor Mohnmmo 
dan Oonrt* had within the century, lent it aid from 
time to time at we hare teen Each of them in turn 
had been undone and ait were now more or leit at 
it* mercy The Viceroy Wat a man of many gift* 
but moroy iraa not among them. .Mercy he showed 
none 

When English trade atood shelterless Oh the beach 
of Malabar the \awab of Arcot waa Its first friend 
It lent him help againat the French, and in exchange 
J fl** Uan u»p< IaJU, */ JUeUjJ CotJ** Jt V f. 
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bo garo it storage-room and dwolhng*placo. Ab it 
grow bis povror dwindled, and as Ins tulwar rusted 
its bayonet waxod bright, Tho onthymumo of usur- 
pation need not bo again recited. By the time Lord 
Wellesley came to renew the troaty between Madras 
and Arcot, “the Carnatic had been,” Bays Mi Arnold, 
‘bminoEhod in tho net of our friendship and tho noose 
of our protection *’ But Lord Wolloaloy had a bouI 
above jiettifogging oppression, and he would have 
disdained to cake advantage of forfeited pledges. 
Oindiit-ul-Omrah was euspoctodof intrigues with Tip- 
poo Sail}, and Ah Hussein, his son, inherited, it was 
feared, his father’s infidelity Bub this was not made 
a pretence for breaking oar engagements with hia 
house, or confiscating ihe revenues repeatedly guaran- 
teed thorn With Aziin-ul-DowJa a Fresh treaty nag 
made “for settling the succession to the Soubahdary 
of the territories of Arco;t, and for vesting the ci\ il 
and military administration of the Carnatic m the 
company u Tlie fourth article declared that foni- 
fifths of the revenues'were for ever vested in the Com- 
pany, and tho remaining one-fifth /'appropriated for" 
eyer foi the support of the Nawab ” His son enjoyed 
his dignities, puvileges, and emoluments, until his 
death m 1853, vylien Lord Dalhousie thought the time 1 
had arrived to let the curtain fall upon the farce of 
Gratitude to Arcot ‘ The Cabinet of Lord Aberdeen 
and the Court of Directors assenting, He forbade Aziny 
<Jah to assume the title, and refused to pay him the 
stipulated fifth of the revenues, which he claimed as 
undisputed heir, upon the ground that when treaties 
are made ^for ever’* with feudatories,' th’6 suzerain is 
not bound longer thyt the sense of expediency lasts," 
or in other "word, that the observance of public faith 
is obligatory only on one side, because the semblance 
of royalty, without any of the power, is a mockery of 
authority which must be pernicious. If anything 
| were surprising in the mis government of India, it 
J would be the audacity which could misrepresent the’ 
r faded finery of Chdpank Palace as' keeping up 1 
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illoiionSj evon in it* powerless owner, of pietendfer- 
ehip Vo royalty Royalty, in the best davs of the 
family, had never been asserted by them Thoy were 
subordinate to the Nixatn, who waehimaelf a feudatory 
of the Padishah. Looal authority they really had 
enjoyed a hundred year* gone by, but it wae authon 
ty which had no more to do with royalty than Hamlet 
had to do with Rercnleu Mach or little, it was all 
clean gone ; the archive* of Madras and of Calcutta 
could tell where But it* proporty and* rank and 
titular privileges had hitherto been respocted, because 
they had been made matter* of public stipulation 
by the representatives of the British orown ; and now 
the money was to bo taken by foroe, tho uso of the 
titles interdioted by decree, and the broken covenants 
given to tho winds 

The despotio dotneanourof Lord Dalhoneio towards 
the Nativo Pnncoa was not exemplified alone in tho 
arbitrary absorptiop of States on the plea of lapse 
from default of male heirs The- Viceroy let no 
opportunity ssoape for impressing tho native mind 
with a sense of ths autocratic will and domination of 
the Central Power, of whioh he was the mouthpiece j 
and hts conduct towards tho Nawab Nazim of Bengal, 
one of tho oldest of oar allies in Asia, was in keeping 
with what had gone before Bengal had oome to be 
regarded as the home farm of Empire Tho treaties 
of 1757, 1770, and 1703 with Mr Jatlr and Mir 
Kasim as we have soon, gavo ns the first polltlosl 
and territorial locus sfondi. and the engagement of 
17W 1707, and 1770 with their successor*, each 
marked a step in tho progress of onoroaohmeot open 
native rule The admioistratireorporfcaenU of Das 
tings Cornwallis and subsequent Vicoroys, gradually 
withdrew from the Court of Moorshedabad oven the 
semblance of government; but five formal treaties 
had acknowledged the rank, dtgnity, and social pn 
vileget of the Nawab* Nazim of Bengal By term* 
which indicate perpetuity of obligation If they tnesa 
anything at all, a suitable income had boon proslW 
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for the ex-rnlmg family, and the minutes and despat- 
ches of each Governor-General m succession were 
unanimous m treating the descendants of Mir Jaffir 
as princes de facto if not de jure The cession of exe- 
cutive functions on the one side, and their accept- 
ance on the other, was not brought about by the 
conquest, was not signalised by incidents of violence 
or victory, and was accompanied by no formal act of 
abdication The process of transfer was> silent, its 
progress was steady, it had its origin m the com- 
pacts which gave the Company command of the forces 
and the control of the exchequer of Bengal. With 
the instruments as well as the sinews of war at their 
disposal, they did as powerful Minsters had afore- 
time done elsewhere, usurped the sceptre m reality, 
while paymg ceremonious respect to its holder The 
minority of Mobaruck ul*Dowla, the last of the heirs 
of Mir Jaffir, favoured this alienation of native rale. 
The Governor and Council had during that time 
ample opportunity of consolidating the supreme 
authority, then resting unquestioned in their hands, 
and when in due course it shoteld have reverted to the 
Subahdar, they showed no disposition to yield it up, 
while the native community, growing used to the 
mandates of Fort William, knew not how to substitute 
those of Moorshedabad The Nawab protested, but 
his complaints were unheeded, or were answered only 
with] plausible evasion. Successive Nawabs were 
treated by successive Yiceroys with scrupulous regard 
to the formalities of rank and station, but not an inch 
of power was restored No attempt, however, was- 
made to question the validity of the treaties, which, 
were palpable acknowledgments of the rank and. 
right of Mir Jaffir’s dynasty. No one had contended 
that, although we had absorbed all power, dignity and 
its attendant privileges did not remain with the 
Princes <of his house. On the contrary, Lords Welles- 
ley, Minto, Hastings, Amherst, Hardmge, and even 
Lord Dalhonsie himself, had penned letters and 
despatches acknowledging the rights “guaranteed 
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by subsisting treaties , n end promising to “uphold 
ihe interest*, dignity, credit, end prescriptive pn 
vileg©*’ of the family In 1838, Synd Munsure All 
Khau, the eighth in regular descent from Mir Jaffir 
succeeded while a minor to the masnnd of Bengal, 
All the formalities of investiture, proclamation, and 
congratulation were duly observed with him, ms with 
his predecessors , the .Government of India officially 
notiGod to the nubHo, its allies, and all friendly 
powers, that Sypa Mansur Ali had succeeded to the 
hereditary honours and dignities of the Nitomat and 
Soubahdtyy of Bengal Behar, and Orissa, and was 
declared to havo assumed the authority, dignitioi,and 
prinlogos thoroof, and a salute of ninteon guns and 
three volleys of musketry was orderod to celebrate tho 
pvent. 

txoeptmg disagreements as to the appropriation 
pf certain sums from the annna 1 allowance guaranteed 
by the treaty of 1770, /nothing disturbed the harmony 
of the relations subsisting betwoen tho p»st and 
present rulers One ol tho most desrly pnrpd of the 
privileges onjoyod by the Narabs in thoir regal 
retirement waa exemption from the jurisdiction and 
authority of the Ad&yrlpts, and oven of the Supremo 
Court By a special legislatiTO Aot in 1704, thej' 
bad been authorised to take cognisance and adjudi 
cate on all matters in dispute betwoen members of the 
family, the court, and the rotiune of Moorshedabad { 
and by tbreo subsequent enactments m 180 j, 180d, 
and 1822, the modo of public and official intercourse 
with the Isavrab* was regulated and position of 
plalntill or defendant in legs! suit boing incompatible 
the social rights of princes according tokartetn 
cuntom, it wan ordained thstthe Governor General’s 
agent at tho hawab s Court shoald be hi* vicarious 
representative in legal process An attempt had been 
made in 1811 by local authorities to set aside soms 
of these privileges j 1ml on reference to tbe Govern 
tnent at Calcutta they were strenuousty upheld, — 
Bir Charles Trevelyan recording the emj hatic declare 
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tion that “ the Nawab had been recognised by the 
British Government as an independent Prince, and 
that the national faith was pledged for nothing being 
proposed or carried into execution deiogattng from 
hia honour.” The Supreme Couithad u no right to 
exercise jurisdiction over the Hawab-Haziin of Ben- 
gal” and the Advocate-General was instructed “to 
adopt eveij necessary legal means for resisting it.” 
The Act of 1825 had been framed to. prevent his being 
"liable to any indignity in person or property in the 
process of Zillah Couit,” for if his liability to the 
Supreme Court were admitted, there was no degree 
of indignity which might not be inflicted on him in 
contravention of the pledged national faith, and the 
respect obviously due to the representative of our 
^oldest ally on this side of India 1 

The conscientious avowals of his predecessors had 
no weight with the haughty annexationist To him 
treaties were only tentative foiuiulaues, to be ruth- 
lessly swept away when they baried the progress of 
imperial acquisition. To him the fapio of spreading 
fear was more than the credit of national faith, an d 
humiliated races more than the plighted honour of his 
own nation In 1853 an incident occurred which 
broughfc'out'm strong relief the oyerbearing nature 
df the Viceroy. In March 'of that year the hTawab 
\Vas on a shooting' excursion, two English officials 
being among the guests, when two Hindu lads were 
seized on suspicion of having stolen a box of jewels 
belonging to/dne' of the subordinate eunuchs, and by 
some of those officers were beaten with such severity 
as to cause death The act was undoubtedly one of 
gross v bratahty, and deserved the punishment inflicted, 
on' some of tlie'Nawab’s servants, to whom, after a 
lbng and patient investigation, it was clearly brought 
Ho)ne , but his Highness’s principal officer, Acnan All, 
and 1 others of rank, who wer^'mcliided m'thq indicts 
men i, were, after a long trial, hondnrably acquitted, 

1 Letter to H P<tahn, Esq, Company's Attorney, 2QtU Fetm- 
tty 1834,' * - * 
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^vhile not ft tittle of ovldenae was adduoed tending, to 
impUoatb the Nawnb in the slightest degree In tnaf 
nnd review of proceedings the matter went through 
tiro courts, and after passing euoh an ordeal the 
Prince might surely be exouied if ho regarded the 
acquitted ■enrants as innocent, and reinstated them, 
m his retinue This act of jnatice, however, drew 
down on him the wrath of the Governor GeperaJ, who, 
disdaining to notice the decision of the Adawluts 
presided over by English judges, addressed a violent 
despatch to the agent at Moorshedabad, asserting 
that the ontrage had been committed ‘under the 
very oyos’ of the Nawab, and demanding explaoa 
tious why he had failed to ‘ exert his authority to 

E revent so outragoous a crime, committed almost in 
is very presonco* It should here be remarked that 
the evidence, oarofully reviewed and criticised by Eng 
lish judges, had established the fact aoJficiuntly for 
all unprejudiced minds that the Navrab was entirely 
ignorant of tbo cruelties practised on theso unfortn- 
naie men, and that their death was oircnmstantially 
roportod at the time to have takon place from cholera- 
Nevertheless Lord Dalhonsie called on the Nawab tO' 

f ive an explanation of his conduot in the msttor, and, 
o doterminod that “measures should be taken to 
mark the sense entertained by Govornment of such 
proceedings, and. that safeguards should bo provided 
against a repetition of them in fntnro “ The men 
eures thus extra judicially resolvod on wore the hum 
bhog of the Prince by reducing his salute from nine- 
toen to thirteen guns, refusing him permission to 
travol, stopping the amount in hisoivtl list for travel- 
ling expenses, and appointing a police officer to 
accompany hitn on alt orcursu ne He was also por- 
rxaptorilv reqnircd to dismiss the suspeotod persons 
of bit huotehuld, and to “hold no farther communics 
lion with them “ linaliy the \ iceroy in Conncil 
rej ealed the foar Acts allnded t» on the spocien* 
pis* thst the privileges thoy secured “were a sorioos 
unpeduusnt to th* coarse of justice ** It had hardly 
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hhen matter for surprise if the Prince, thus insulted 
and oppressed m defiance of every principle of law, 
logic, or common sense, had looked on sullenly m the 
day of England’s difficulty But in common with 
many other Nativo Chiefs, he aided materially and 
morally Lord Canning’s Government during the 
Mutiny Throughout, his conduct was one of unswerv- 
ing fidelity. When British power emerged, shaken, 
but unshatterod, from the storm of rebellion,. to- the 
official request to know what expense he- had been at, 
for unusual service rendered,, he answered- declining 
to receive any pecuniary xetnrn, affirming that he 
had done his duty, fulfilling the conditions of the 
treaties entered into by his ancestors.” In deeds, if 
not m words, he repeated the reproach of his progeni- 
tor ninety-seven years before '‘You have thought 
proper to- break your engagements , 1 would not mine ” 
The Government was bound m decency to acknow- 
ledge m some way this lequital of good for evil, the 
restoration of lus salute, the removaL of the police 
inspectors, and the reimbursement of travelling ex- 
penses were therefore ordered In other respects the 
Dalhousie deprivations have been maintained-, the 
demands of the Nawab for an equitable adjustment of 
accounts, which the maladministration of Government ’ 
agents over many years has involved iu complication 
and confusion, and the restoration of certain moneys 
to which he is clearly entitled as heir-at law, but which - 
have been persistently sequestrated, have been re- 
fused , his rights under solemn treaties made with hia 
family — treaties which were the title-deeds of our* 1 
settlement m India only a century ago — are declared 1 
to be obsolete,, and even his rank and title have been, 
mufctenngly threatened with extinction. 

The year 1#54 saw ttfo- more valuable provinces 
absorbed, through other means. The subsidiary force ' 
fcepfc mp at the expense of the Nizam had long been 
excessive, measured by its nominal use or his ability 
o-f paying for it 1 Lord Dalhousie admitted that it-' 
1 -Kaye’fr Sepoy 11 ar, voL i, p 97-r " - 1 * 
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was too largo, and suggested that the staff, at all 
events, ougut to be reduced Bnt £760,000 were dpe 
as nrrean, and no improvident willingness to raise 
loans at 30 per cent, held oat any real hope of liqmda 
tion The yioeroy, therefore, caused it to be intimated 
that hp would accept the fertile cotton district* of 
Berpr, the Baichor© Doab lying between the rlrera 
Krishna and Tnmbudra, together with other lands, in 
payment of the debt, and as security for fntnre 
charges for the contingeut When the draff; treaty 
was presented, the Nipam expostulated, asking 
whethor an alliance which had lasted unbroken 
moro than sixty year* onght to hare an ending like 
this He did not want the subsidiary force tbe 
Viceroy might withdraw it if he pleased j or he might 
out dqrrp itp supernumerary strength and extravagant 
allowances whioh were merely maintained as ways 
of patronage by tho flovernor-Gonerel, and not for 
any bonefit to him. Bnt to ask him to part with a 
third pf Ipis dominions was to bumble him m ths oyos 
of his people, and to abase him in his own esteem 
Hp had not doiorTed tratment so heartless and ho 
cpqlfl not hf exacted to submit to it Jiut ho was 
expected he did submit: and soon afterwards ho 
died, leaving his eon to try as bnt he might, how tho 
work of gori rnment could be carried on The nett* 
ings of vero full of cotton and opipm, for the 
provinces newly addod are among the most proliGc m 
tJouthorn Aslv 

We pro come I o the last and the most memorable 
of Lord Dalhoptio’s cot* of annotation. From ONre 
to Auckland, every Anglo Indian ruler had dealt 
with tho Government of Oade a* that of an indepen 
dsot 8tato It had been invaded, rifled, mutilated, 
sometimes aided with trooj • to do misrhief to it* 
neighbours and sometimes to it* own people More 
than once it was flattered by tho gift pf expropria 
tiOcs fr »ra other Rules, and a* often bnrable l by 
bfing compelled, not to gfvetkembnek tothe right ful 
owner* tut to give lh*m up to the Paramount i owsr 
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I'he undermining of native authority had mdoed been 
pitilessly continued under all circumstances by the 
mover failing means of an exorbitant subsidiary force. 
The Vizier being left eiory year less discretion 
in affairs, fell ever rnoio lamentably under the influ- 
ence of parasites, who wasted Ins revenues, and shut 
him in from all knowledge of his people’s condition 1 , 
and fiorn all hearing of their complaints. It cannot 
be doubted that beneath the unchecked cupidity and 
caprice of some of the Taluokdara they suffered grie- 
vously and that portions of their fair and fertile 
country had in consequence become impoverished and 
wasted Disorganisation had m factbecome normal, and 
making every allowance for sinister exaggeration, it 
is impossible to regard the remonstrances of success 
sive Residents at Lucknow as having been madb 
without substantial cause Reforms in every branch 
of the administration had become urgent and indis- 
pensable, and it may freely be admitted that it wa’s 
the duty of the Paramount Authority to insist upon 
their being made But until it can be shown that 
honest, intelligible, and consistent effoits were tried 
to 'redeem the local institutions, which meicenary 
encroachment had perverted*, and to restore the local 
heaRh imperialism had poisoned, ' there cannot be 'a 
shadow of justification for inflicting the sentence of 
death arbitrarily pronounced against them. To the 
last men of intellect and honour, who had intimate 
knowledge of the whole state of the case, believed 
that reparation was in our power, and pleaded hard 
that it ought to be made But from first to last it 
never was seriously attempted. Things were suffered 
year by year to go from bad to worse, while the g ripe 
of exaction never was relaxed, until " at' length/ in. 
1859, the scandal of mismanagement wa’s pronoilhced 
f-i pe, not fot the pranmg-knite of suzerain 'control, 
hut for the axe of ruthless annexation ‘ ‘ 1 ’ 

When war against the Mahrattas had left the 
Company without a pagoda to sustain the public 
credit or to pay their troops, Lord Hastings bribed 
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the Visier mth the pinchbeck 'title of King to girb 
Lira a million sterling out of his private treasure 
When war against the Afghans needed now resources, 
Lord Auckland made a fresh treaty requiring the 
surrender of half his territory to sustain additional 
troops On every oooasion the diplomatic engage 
ments diotated at Oalontta and imposed at Luolcnow 
vrere profuse m professions of respect for the dynasty 
and acknowledgement of its sovereign rtghts Totho 
Jast Oudo was flattered with egregious assurances of 
friendship and consideration, nntil at a blow all was 
swept away 

When absorption and incorporation had been 
determined on differences of opinion arose in the Sap 
jeme Oouncil as to tho mode of proooeding in point 
of 'orm. The Vtceroy effected to have sornples 
He would have preferred declaring the treatios broken 
by the failure of Vajid All to fulfil the conditions of 
aufllcient i.f’vorntnent etnbodiod in tho treaty of 1837 j 
he would then have withdrawn the contingent, without 
which thr city and the palace would havo boon left 
defenceless against banditti and whon insurrection 
and anarchy had spread alarm among tho neigh 
boaring provincos, ho would have been prepared for 
armod intervention at tho request of the King or 
without waiting for it Dnt he has left on record a 
confession that this would havo been a circuitous 
method of attaining the end whioh General Low, Mr 
Poacock Mr Grant, and Mr Dunn thought it lets 
dishonouring to bring abont by more direct and suta 
roary meant The Hoard of Directors and Board 
of Control when the two plans were laid before 
Ahem, refrained from deciding, and left the Marqtn* 
free to do as ho thought best. 1 The difflulty i**' 1 
like that felt by W arren Hastings on a former occ* 
sion which Sheridan amid the cheers of tho liou ,a 
of Commons declared to Ih» that of choosing belfe* 0 
3ag«hot and Hounslow It was however, spseoi 
Ij got orer by the Governor General yM Bag 
l * 4P i-t+d* •% f. » 
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the more summary motbod urged by his collea- 
gues The Resident was therefore directed to in- 
form the Prince that ho had been weighed in the ba- 
lance and found wanting, and that the kingdom had 
departed from him 

It was said by the apologists of the act, that 
the troaty of 1837 conferred the right to seize the 
government of 'Oude, should its' native rulers fail 
to govern well, and that consequently no more was 
done m 1856 than what that bargain provided for 
and justified The flimsmess of this plea has been 
thoroughly exposed by Major Bell. The treaty of 
1837 “did not give Lord Dalhousie all he wanted. 
It did not give him the surplus revenues of Oude; 
to be disposed of as he pleased, ‘but compelled 
him to accout for them to the State of Oude It 
gave him a right indeed to seize the government, 
but *only for a temporary object, and bound him 
(in the words of the treaty) to maintain the native 
institutions and forms of admimstratioh', so as to 
facilitate the restoration of those territories to the 
Sovereign.” The Viceroy felt the pressure of these 
cogent terms, and tried hard bo prove that be- 
cause the Directors bade Lord Auckland exone- 
rate the King from supplying an increased num- 
ber of troops, the whole of the treaty of 1837 
had been abrogated Nothing can be more untrue. 
It was duly ratified at Fort William on the 18th 
September 1837 , was never repudiated by the 
Government of the C^ueen, and was never disal- 
lowed by the Board of Directors, whose ratifica- 
tion was in point of fact never deemed necessa- 
ry in the case of a new treaty **‘!No one m India 
at Lucknow or at Calcutta, ever doubted 
the validity and binding force of this treaty until 
Lord Dalhousie found that it stood m the way of 
his scheme of appropriating 'all the revenues of 
Oude ” l 

Sir EL Lawrence and Sir W Sleeman both pub- 
IjBellsBefcrospeotH and Prospect®, ehap, r 
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CHAPTER XXVII. 

TO DAY , AND TO-MORROW? 

“ A feeling of discontent nnd dis*ati*fnotion exists among every close, 
both European aud Native, on *000001 of tho constant increase 
of taxation which baa for years boen going od My belief is 
that the continuance of that feeling ib a political danger tho 
magnitude of which can hardly bo over estimated; and any eenti- 
mont of dissatisfaction which may exist among disbanded soldier* 
of the Native Army w nsnothing, ju comparison with the etnto 
of general dincontont to which I have referred Wo can never 
depend for a moment on the contmunnoe of general tranquillity, 
bat I believe that tho present stato iof pubho feeling, as regard* 
taxation, is more likely to lead to distnrbunce and dincontont, 
and to bo to ns a source of greator danger than the partial red notion 
whioh we propose in the Native Army oan ever occasion. Of the two 
evils I choose the leaser." 

— Loud Mato 1 

W HEN Parliament assembled early in 1858, the 

uppermost thought m the mind of all was 
urgent need of^ remedial measures for India A 
century of misrule ,had ended m a convulsion so 
terrible that the best and bravest natures shnd- 
dered at its contemplation, , and the wisest and 
ablest servants of the State were those who said 
the least about it The whole of the dreadful truth 
has never yet been spoken, — will never probably 
be spoken m our time, but enough became gene- 
rally known to make men of all parties anxious, 
by a thorough ohange of policy,- to take securities 
againt the like ever happening again. Notice yma 
formally given by ministers," to the East India 
Company that its days were numbered. What wag 
1 JUIaate of tho Yiceroy, on Military Expenditure, 3l October 1 870, 
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colled the “double government” had long been 
regarded as incurably evaaive of responsibility, and 
incurably ricioo* in its abnee of patronage The 
time had arrived when national opinion ratified the 
prescient condemnation of Francis, BnrkOj Fox, 
and prononnced decisively, though tardily that a 
secret Committee of the Directors of a joint •lock 
oompany should bo permitted no longer to sharo with 
the imperial Cabinet tho power ef nominating the 
rnler* of oar great dependency The public voice 
called on Parliament to do it* duty to Indio, a« well 
■as to portions of tho empire inferior in exteht, popula 
tion, and importance However it bad been aoqmrefi, 
all political parties agreed in owning that the Qnoon 
was bound to the natives of her Empire m Asia “hr 
the same obligationa of duty which bound her to ail 
her other subject* * The»o were in fact the word* 
placed in Her Majesty e Up* by Lord Stanley, when, 
*11 Secretary of State he counselled and dunotor 
digued the memornblo Proclamation, ossumiog tho 
direct and unqualified government of her possessions 
in India. But while Parliament in ite legislative 
capacity acknowledged and confirmed to the Grotto 
the undivided dignity and authority of supromo ad 
ministration it did not thereby renounce or nretood 
to shako off the enhanced burthen of it* own obligation 
to exact a rfgoroui and righteous aadount of all that 
might bo done from time to timo in the name of th* 
Queen The Statute of 185B, putting an end to the 
Charter of tho East India Company, and declaring 
that in time to come no privilege of race or cr*®d 
• houid be tolorated, and no respert of y orson* by f* 
a*cn of their lineage or ^ lace of birth be known in 
the eye* of Ihn law, bade the tribes and nation* 
Hindustan stand forth and claim their foil ittea»n^e 
°f right* and immunities and pledged Queen* 
aud Common* to be ready to hear ah J determine the**' 
plaint fur justice whenever duly pro/orred, and to 
frriforce reparation aud reititutioa for wrong trhtc 
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’ T'he Royal Proclamation of the 1st November 1858, 
renounced solemnly all thought of further annexation. 

“Whereas, for divers weighty reasons, we have 
resolved to take upon ourselves the Government of 
India, heretofore administered m trust for us by the 
Honourable Bast India Company — we do by these 
presents notify and declare that we have taken upon 
ourselves the said Government, and we hereby call 
upon all our subjects within the said ter-itories to be 
faithful, and to bear true allegiance to us, our heirs 
and successors 

< » “We hereby announce to the Native Princes of 
India, that all treaties and engagements made with 
them by or under the authority of the Hononrable Bast 
India Company, are by us accepted, and will be scru- 
pulously maintained, and we look for the like observ- 
ance on their part We desire no extension of our 
territorial possessions , and while we Will permit no 
aggression upon our dominions or our rights to be 
attempted with impunity, we shall sanction no encioa- 
chment on those of others We shall respect the 
rights, dignity, and honour of Native Princes as our 
own 

“ We hold ourselves bound to the natives of onr 
Indian territories by the same obligations of duty 
which bind us to all our other subjects, and those 
obligations, by the blessing of Almighty God, we shall 
faithfully and conscieniously fulfil ” 

The Princes of India received these assurances 
With satifaction, qualified only by their inability to 
judge how far the representatives of Majesty afar off 
would observe their equitable tenor Remembering 
the past, they could not feel sanguine as to the future, 
for they were told that the preponderating will m Par- 
liament decided who should be the Queen's ministers, * 
sind who should be her Viceroys, and they and their 
fathers had oftentimes appealed in vain against the 
haughty, satraps who had been set over them Their 
hopes rose when, some what later, Lord Canning, m 
)iis celebrated Minute regarding Adoption, explicitly 
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laid it down that the policy of tlm Government rfOulef 
thereafter M to recognise the native rights of succes- 
sion m royal and noble houses, beoauso it had been 
resolved to preserve subsisting dynaatiea and chief 
tamriea os essential to ^ood government and peace 
* 1 was astonished * he said, “at tho effect produced 
by my declaration at Gwalior, whore the announce 
mont was received with expressions of joy like thole 
on the birth of a prince ” Soindia told the Resident 
that a cold wind had been blowingofl him mceslantly 
for yoara, from whioh he was now relieved Yet, unh 
apmly, too soon— 'was it gone, and for ever, the 
light thoy saw breaking?* Hardly was the ink of 
tho Adoption Minute dry when Government rooaloi 
trated and the old poliay of confiscation 
and absorption was summarily pnt in force upon 
a now and oqually untenable plea The young Rajah 
of Dbar was suddenly informed that his accession to 
his father's titles and privileges had been disallowed, 
without a bearing or a trial of any description, and 
that bis dominions wore to be incorporated with thoss 
of tho Crown becanse during tho revolt, somo of hi! 
troops had mutinied and for a time resisted the efforts 
of hrs guardians to bring tbam baok to discipline and 
loyalty Lord Canning assigned as his only reason 
that lie was determined to show tho Durbars of the 
minor States that they mutt be held accountable if 
they were unable as well as if thoy were unwilling to 
restrain the misconduct of their soldiery In rsplj 
to a question, pnt in the House of Commons, Lord 
Stanley frankly repudiated the doctrine thm laid 
down, which did not, be said, lie in the moath of • 

1 ower which had been Itself unable to keep its troops 
from mutiny { and hs promised that the annexation 
•hculd be reversed His despatch reprieving Db»r 
»od it* people from the penalties of sins whereof they 
were guiltless in all bnt the namo was set at nought 
by Lord Canning, wh> directed Sir Robert Hamilton, 
th*ltesid#nt at Indore in August 1&J3 to inform tbs 
yoncg Rajah that his pnncipabty was anntxtd, aid 
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(that in 8 -treasure and jewels were to be divided as 
prize-money among the troops of the column then 
serving betore the place Ho was to accompany' the 
announcement with an intimation that while Grovern- 
ment reserved its decision, the unfortunate family 
must never hope to be 'restored The .Resident, an 
upright and a fearless man, acquainted with the real* 
circumstances of the case better than the Viceroy, 
expostulate^ agaipst this injustice The rulers and the 
people of DJiai 'had been faithful allies until, in the 
midst of the tempest of ' mutiny raging round them, 
the mistake had been committed of'turnmg loose upon 
them ‘the lawless ^Parcenaries remoyed from the 
Nizam’s country, because they were supposed tq 
be dangerous there. Certain fanatics Ijmd seized the 
opportunity to foment sedition, the loca’l Government 
being m the hands of a Regency , but the British 
Agent had throughout been on terms of constant 
communication with the Rajah, and had nothing to 
complain of'm him, his relatives or influential advi- 
sers If he were to be deprived of his political 
authority, Sip Robert Hami^to'n pleaded hard that at 
least he should' 'not be despoiled qf his property 
Lord Canning’^ pyide wits nettled at the re puke he 
had received from t|ie Secretly of State He left to 
Colonel Durand jbkb task of answering the remonstran- 
ce, and the deoree 'of sequestration was pitilessly 
enfqrced Th,e potent -influence of Mr Bright was 
exerted ip the following session, and Sir Charles 
Wood, who had succeded Lord Stanley m jbhe India 
Office, sought to compromise the question by giving a 
pledge that ; 'on attaining ' his majority, 'the Rajah 
should be 1 einstated,' one-hfth of his territories being 
permanently retained 1 by way of sinart money ' Two 
years afterwards, public notice was ' given throughout 
Malawaof the sale by auction of the family ornaments'" 
and gems — or, j as it was called, of the. ?‘Dhar plunder” 
— valued at '£8,0 0Q After many delays upon the 
ground that he was not yet“ qualified to govern, the 
friends in England who had watched oyer the endan- 
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gored rights of tha Rajah had. satisfaction of hearing 
that he Tran restored 

It is deeply to be regretted that, within the la«t 
few year*, the Anglo-Indian ndminatration BOOtna 
to have been drawn to thoughts of reviving the 
“lunatic polioy of annexation/* 1 It onght not to 
have been forgotten, indeed, that "dunng.tne perilous 
crlait of 1857, the most Boriceable and timely aid, in 
mon and money, was furnished by every class of 
native rulers,’ Lord Canning had publicly thanked 
many of them for thetr effeotnal holp; and, alluding 
to tho smaller State*, ho admitted that “these patohos 
of Native Govornment served as breakwaters to tho 
storm, which would othorwise have swept over tt* in 
one groat wave * 3 At snoh words each monncod 
and mistrustful rnlor might well have said, like the 
captive king m the tent of SanJ, 1 Surely tho bitter 
non of d**ath is past.’* Evil traditions, howovor, are 
insidious and strong, even when they are not respect- 
able through ago Tho danger past, tho old craving 
for more territory returned. A'ter two partitions, a 
separate though, protected Raj was still loft in Mysore 
With presciont care tho Dnko of Wellington had, 
upon tho fall of 8eringapatam, warned his brother 
that although tho treaty, with tho restored Rajah pro* 
leased to be ono of “perpetual {rfendship and alii* 
atee ’* which was to last so “long as the son and 
moon ondored/* its terms wore sufficiently ambiguous 
to 'give ground for tho beliof that wo gave tho Rajah 
the country with tbs intention of taking it away 
again, when it should soil our convenience and he 
expressed hit strong opinion that “the conduct of the 
British Government in India hod not at all timet boon 
•nch at to induce the natives to believe, that at some 
tune or other improper advantage would not be takee 
of the article in question But when tho Dnko was 
t Mr BrijM-D hU* m ltdUn lUklfH U A»f*4 IS.S* 
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dead it was thought tho timo )md come when advant- 
age might be tuhon of the omission, m the treaty, of 
tho woids, heirs and successors. Lord Dalhousie left 
on reuoid Ins advice, that should tho reigning prince 
die childless, tlio last leranant of tlio ancient realm of 
Mysore should bo forthwith absoibod, and in 1865 
the Anglo-Indian Government prepared to secure tho 
expected eBcheat by lapso In that year tho Kajah 
adopted a distant relativo as his son, according to 
Hindu utos, tho renresontative of thoButiali Govern- 
ment being present, ahd the chief person 4 * of lunkand 
property m tho State Tlio fact was foimally notified 
by lnm in a letter to tho Governor-General. Sir John 
LaWionce declined to recognise the validity of the 
adoption, and was sustained m his efforts to defeat it 
by the Seciebary of State But Ins arguments were 
controverted by five distinguished members of the 
Supreme Council, who each and all stigmatised the 
attempt to pervert tho treaty of 1799, m a manner, 
as the ( Dnke of 'Wellington had foretold, that 
would “not be creditable to us. ” Fortunately for 
the honour of Englaud and the tranquillity of India, 
another pen was dipped in indignation at the con- 
templated injustice In a work of rare ability both ' 
as legards the matter and the manner, Major Evans 
Bell called' the attention of the public to the history 
of the case, and beneath the J cloud of witnessesB ' 
against this rhisorable scheme of usurpation, appealed ’ 
from the Council Board of Calcutta to the judgement ' 
of the people of England Citing the damnatory- 
protest of Sir H. Montgomeiy, who characterised 
the project as a “breach of good faith,” of Sir F_ 
Currie, who declared it to be “unjust and illegal,” 
of Sir J, Willoughby, who termed it a “-flagrant in- 
justice,” of Sit George , Clerk^ who called it the 
result of wild oounsel, neither honest nor dignified,” 
of Captain Eastwick, who said “ that it could not b& 
justified by our treaty obligations, nor by the law 
and practice of India,” he challenged the Government 
to defend their purpose Party convenience ren-. 
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dered thb leuon unsuitable, and thus another Native 
State was saved from extinction But what »ort of 
tenanoy at-wtll i« this for Native Governments, on 
whose stability the order, prosperity, and peace of 
an Empire depend ? Other Princes naturally and 
inevitably brood over these things, and feel, though 
they may not say aloud — Ntuquam tutaficU* ) Pftrlia* 
meat, in almost every session, is asked to enquire 
Into some case of actual mgnry or threatened depri 
ration and individnal members, nnoonneoted with 
office, are often found willing to master the details 
of grievance, and to declaim eloquently against evil 
done, if not against evil doers But ft usually oomes 
to nothing A political tribunal so constituted is, if 
possible, evon more helpless than the Bouse of Lords 
proved to bo in 1705, to dp jattiap betwoen the I?e* 
gams of Onde apd Warron fastings TIptll snltable 
meant are found for tho trial of stfoh ceases, there 
vr;)l and can be no sonte of seourity felt by tho Prm 
ces of India Bat after lyhat has happened afore* 
time and in our own time, Parliament will bo inex 
cnsablo it conscious of the reproach, yet unmiodfal 
of the shame it noglocts to make dqe provision for 
the purpose It will of conreo, bo said by all the 
indolent and apathetic, and all who prefor the 
unbridled power of buresucraoy to tho vindication 
of the naiional influence and honour, that tl e erection 
of a Parliamentary Tribunal fit to try issues of right, 
revenne, dignity, and rule, between Suzerain and 
ramie, is a tbfng impotsible j if not impossible, 
unprecedented j anJ if qot unprecedented roroloti 

outry f{ it not worth while arguing about tb* 
impossibility Most things worth doing, in our day, 
hare been declared by official politician* to be ebvi 
Onsly impossible because to them the possibility *** 
not nhfions Catholic Emancipation, the Reyesl I n! 
the Corn Laws, Household Suffrage and much besi«*» 
were each and all pronounced on the lest anthority, 
to be things that could not be don# Bnt they w* r * 
dear, cot withstanding and the earth still goes 
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pnd nobody feels materially the worse : a good many 
think they feel considerably better. As for th8 lack 
of precedents, it might be enough to say, that the 
casp of India one so utterly unparalleled also. In 
truth, however, it is only necessary to pun together 
maxims grounded on established precedents, m order 
to spell out wanly and wisely all the conditions that 
are required; and for the nickname of revolutionary, 
one can hardly be expected to care, when the only 
object that la sought is the conservation and content- 
/ment of an empire. Sobriquet 9 are easily given, bat 
they peed- applicability to make them stick, and if 
^,ny qian can devise a method to vindicate the solemn 
pledge of Parliament to India, to realise the plighted 
faith of the Queen, and to build up steadfast faith 
and hope m the Princes and people of Asia, he need 
not trouble himself about being called a revolutionist, 
for he will have done the piost anti-subversiye thing 
which it is possible to conceive 

Why not then oonsider how 9. joint Committee of 
the T\vo Houses, three from each, may be chosen 
whenever a claim duly authenticated and verified 
is raised by any of the feudatories of the Crown m 
India ? Why should the selection of three noblemen 
and of three ‘gentlemen without miserable imputations 
of party bias be impracticable ? Why should we 
eye ry year see questions as pecuniarily great, inte- 
rests as morally and socially grave, referred without 
misgiving to a Committee m each House, to he pra- 
ctically disposed of, without any of the more solemn 
judicial sanctions with which it wopld be easy to 
invest the Tribunal thus proposed? Why should not 
the composition, order, and procedure of such a 
tribunal be regulated by statute? and why should 
not the co-ordinate authority of the Crown be repie- 
sented in a Chairman or A sseasor > to be named from 
amongst ex-Chancellorp or Chief Justices, to guide 
its deliberations by the wisdom of experience, and 
acquaintance with the principles and practice of 
international law? Why should* not unofccial peers 

24 
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and commoners deem it a high distinction to bo 
chosen by their fellows to bedaysmon between oentral 
power all but absolute, and therefore always liablo 
to err, and local freedom, all but helpless, and there- 
fore always liable to distrnst and disaffection 0 Why 
should not such a judicature be a Court of Record, 
its decisions contributing to build up, as with hewn 
stones, carefully ohoaon and fitly joined togother, a 
wall of defensive justice nnd right, beneath which 
princes and chiefs might sleep securely, and dare to 
resurno their ancient air of dignity and self reapeot, 
no man making them afraid? 

Natives of wealth and education have been, in 
compliance with the Statuto of 1858, admitted to the 
Council of osch of the Presidencies As a stop m 
the right direction, the ohange ought not to be dis 
parnged ; but it would be idle to suppose that its 
politioal effect can be of any appreciable importance 
At Calcutta, throo or four Rajahs living in tho noigh 
boarhood aro summoned periodically to meet tho 
Qovornor-Qonornl «ud thoir European colloaguos at 
tho Council Board and chiefs of sooundary rank aro 
in like manner inritod to confer with tho Governor* 
of Madras and Bombay As a formal renunciation, 
of tho oxclusiveness of alion rule, it is woll j bat who 
takes it for n participation of power botwoon foreign 
authority and nativo will? The question is not one 
of numonoal proportion ♦ — that would bo a childub 
view totako of the mattor 'Votes are of no vslo# 
when the snbject* to be voted on an. settled and 
arranged beforehand, by one over whom the voter* 
can oxerolso neither veto or control As rqncrrir>> 
men of birth and opulence are gratified by being 
asked to ride in a pageant, or takn thoir place* at a 
banquet and the opinion of political outrider* M 
sometime* asked in courtesy about tho political wc** 
ther It it even said tho. thoir deferential »ti rcmeo 
of opinion has !>ceri known to have been acted oa ft** 
t>ectinK wind or rain, or the colour of a coart *9*^ 
Bat who £i fooled by such lofty conJoiceniJoc if** 
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imagining that grooms in-waiting aio Ministers of 
State? If povror remains where it was and what, it 
was, permission to assist at its coremonies is but the 
politonses of centralisation, and no more 

In a snbordmatc sphere another step, and ono that 
had more of the look of roality abont it, was that of 
conferring upon natives tho Commission of the Poaco*. 
At first tho Ryots wore incredulous, thon half inclined 
to laugh, afterwaids distrustful, but by degress they 
yrere convinced that tho Talookdar or Baboo must have 
paid handsomely for tho right to do lnmself and his- 
neighbouis justice m ceifcam small matters When, 
the practice shall be carried fuither, and some 
approach shall be made to, tho system of local justice 
prevailing m onr own agricultuial districts, who-ie- 
every resident gentleman of propeity, not as of poli- 
tical favour, but as of social right, is called upon 
to act as a magistrate, not capriciously and alone,) 
but according to recognised principle, and m concert, 
with others like lnmself, the people of India may- 
come to believe that Groverment is sincere in desir- 
ing to extend some English institutions to India m 
substance as well as m name Por the piesent, it/ 
would be premature to hazard an opinion on the, 
success of an experiment which is yet but m, course 
of being tentatively made In many great districts 
the mlmber of persons holding the Commission >o£ 
the Peace is infinitesimally small, m others the native, 
magistrates are described as not venturing to decide, 
m reality any question open to serious controversy 
The local administration of justice remains through- 
out the Non -Regulation Provinces for the most part 
m European hands In the provinces of earlier * 
acquisition, Hindus and Mussulmans, have at all timea ■ 
been judges of subordinate courts, and much stress 
has been recently laid npon the admission of candi- 
dates of these appointments by competitive exami- 
nation. Many who aie well qualified to judge, set > 
but a low estimate on the adequaoy of such a test of 
fitness for judicial offied. However that may bejths' 1 
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main fact stares no in the face, that not ono in & 
hundred of the higher ]udges ha* boon born or bred 
in the oonntry whose dispatea ho i* empowered to 
determine, and whose inhabitant* he may fine, flog f 
imprison, or impoverish at hi* individual discretion 
From the nature of thing? he inn*t bo a judge both 
of law and equity Thia equity he must find for him 
■elf oat of his inner cpnsoioUsness p the difficulties 
of law are more perplexing when thoy ante from 
various code* ancient and modern Written, half 
written or no! written at ail, hot often proservod 
in a kind of fossil state now and then rubbed up for 
a spooial purposo, and thns partially mado to reveal 
their anttquo qualities When tho yoang gontleman 
from England is sharp witted and of an inquiring 
tnm, ho get* after a time to know, by the help of 
interpreters what illiterate peasant*, rpgniah wit 
nesses, lying tahsildar?, and grain usurera awoar, in 
their various dialects for or against one another 
But it take* him a long timo to ho afyle to fool 
enro how much of what he cnllu jnstico is not gneas 
work, and how much of it is not behind hi* baok com 
passed by corruption It ia no nso blaming him for blan 
der* that are inevitable, and wronga he cannot help, and 
seldom to much as hear* of Appeal of coarse is *aid 
to bo opeD (Itko tho London Tavorn) to all who will 
avail theraiolve* of it, and are prepared to pay for 
the gratification bat the privilege, which noror wa* 
genera! ha* been materially cireomscribod by the 
imposition of innumerable and by the vast majority 
impayablo stamp dntie* on every *| ecies of litigation 
which an exotic system of finanre has rendered nee®* 
tavv The enormous distances, moreover, which the 
balk of sailor* hnve to travel, and the dolay* at th* 
central seats of law which await them there form 
impediments not to bo overcome In a great number 
of districts the Collector or district Commissioner* 

• till exercito the functions of a \ ice Chancclt r * n ** 

S nlino judge ITo is nsoally a fijdier, with a /» i* 
?«J i JiUun to do fight according l> the pne i| 
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<?f common sense, and with an ignorance of what m 
j England we think a judge ought to ,knowj that would, 
"be ludicrous if it weie not lamentable To-day he 
has to assess damages aecoidmg to the customs 
sanctioned by Akbar, to-morrow to marshal aBsets 
in bankruptcy, conformably with the orders of feae- 
mghall Street , and next day to settle a question o£ 
legitimacy according to Brahmim cal traditions. What 
would the people of London think if a cavalry officer 
were made Recorder, a colonel of inannds Common- 
Serjeant, and a first class prizeman m gunnery ap- 
pointed to preside at BoW Street ? But with all thd 
fine bureaucratic talk ahout the protection of Parlia- 
ment having been extended and applied, it is clear 
that, m matters of jndgmenb, justice, and mercy, any 
( qualifications or disqualifications, are still deemed im- 
material in India 

To seats in the Snpreaie Courts, native practitioners 
at the bar are not only now admissible, but are actual- 
ly admitted , andEnglish judges who have sat with 
them are forward to acknowledge how honourably 
and usefully they bear themselves This is something, 
and it would, indeed, be much, if, beyond the Presi- 
dential cities the fact Were practically brought home 
: to the minds of the community , but, whatever may 

be the code of civil or criminal law, the adjudication 
of ordinary disputes between man and man must be 
local, if it is to be prompt, cheap, and intelligible ; 
and if it be not, it signifies comparatively little what 
it is, or what it is believed to be The indigenous 
tribnnal of Panchayat has been all but suspended by 
the imposition of a system of stipendiaries, whose 
nnacqusintance with the infinite details of social life, 
renders them ineffably feeble in their best attempt 
f to exercise any moral or equitable sway The people 
j must be id tots to reverence law so administered , but 
f the blatne lies neither with commissioners, assistants, 

01 deputies, who have to administer as best they may 
the system they have found existing , it will hereafter 
lie at the door of Parliament, if having undertaken 
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the government of an unrepresented Empire, it fftfli 
to reform the administration of justice thoroughly, 
and Id 5 senso conformable to Indian publlo opinion 
The apologiati of dis location, and of concentra 
tion of all authority in one central hand, have always 
relied on its physical resulta as outwoighing bene- 
ficially the discontent and demoralisation it palpably 
entails India for the first time, enjoys, nooording 
to thorn the industrial blessing of security from the 
caprices of arbitrary exaction, and from tho ravages 
of internal war Taxation muv not be always light, 
and it can bo seldom agreeable but at all events, it 
is based on principles of nniformity lind moderation 
and it is not spent on Gonrt shows or equipments for 
bordor raids Logically, India ought to grow fat 
for dividing tho population by the total revenne, the 
average pavment for English Government is no more 
than 7s a head bv l50 0D0 000of pooplo whilo most 
of tho nations of Lnropo poy throe or fonr times 
that amount and wo in England, bear a burthen on the 
average (taking into account local as well as imperial 
taxation) *f not loss than £3 a head Hat tho fallacy 
of this mode of nr^umout is fundamental and glaring 
Shelter fnra the ravages of looal warfare i* un 
donbtodlv a g\ at gain so is tho sholtdr of a twonty 
feet prison wall against the liconco of marauders, 
nndtherd^o of the east wind Hut did anybody 
evor soek voluntarily inch protection, or grow rich 
and haypy beneath its shadow? A physical benefit 
is onlv outulod to grntitodo, and only receive* 
jt when it may ho bad at a price worth paying f rtf 
*it The qu-stioo here is not the apociflo good which, 
as an abstract proposition, Is little more than a fore* 
of words withont meaning but whothor the cat* 
lflptfc trance imposod bjr the Paramount Power — lu 5 
posed on all spontaneous local activity warlike ° r 
■j'cs , *efal— is not bought unnecessarily dear? 
rural or urban indnstrv thrive within the prvrinetj 
of the great imperial joond? Does it delve a * 
Wave, »pv-ula e and spin, with the energy and ft> 
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fit necessary for tho accumulation and tlio diffusion 
of woiillh? Are tho pooplo of India growing rich 
or poor? Is tho taxation thoy pay really light or 
really hoavy ? Is tho government sum in short 
division, which gives a quotient of a fow shillings 
a hoad, ns against ntiio tnnos as much wlncli uo pay, 
ft true or a fan statement of tho fact, oriuoio a statis- 
tical delusion ? 

How ought tin's comparison of taxation to bo made? 
Wo might as well take an avorago of tho longth of 
tho tails of tho dogs and horsos, or of tho backbonos 
of tlio bipeds in human form, for tho purposes of such 
comparison The wondar is how men in high office 
could over have been betrayod into talking in such 
fashion If taxes were paid m bono or blood, to 
divide their smn into tlio aggregate of blood and 
hones, might have some reasons or senso m it, but 
there is literally no sense m a bhld capitation esti- 
mate of fiscal burthens , for the only ldgredxOnts 
of tho computation worthy of attention or care are 
palpably omitted. Taxes are deduction not from 
toon’s bodies, but from their purses If their purses 
are small and nearly empty, a tax of a rupee may be 
Extortionate , if their purses are deep and full, the 
exaction of a £5 note may be light If we compare 
the £50,000,000 of Indian revenue, with the £72,000 
050, of Birtish revenue, the sole question worth ask- 
ing is, how do the national moomeB ritahd, ont 'of 
Which the two amounts are drawn* All else but 
this is mere irrelevancy and trifling What then 
do we find ? From the most authentic sonrees We 
gather that the total production of the Indian Empire 
16 under £300,000,000 a year , that of the United King- 
dom is about £900,000,000 sterling This would give 
a taxtion of 3s 4d, m the pound id India, and lefes 
than Is, 8 d m the pound m England. The difference, 
However, between the incidence of the two burthens 
id enormously increased by the circumstance that 
nineteen-twentieths of our taxes are annually, raehth- 
ly, it might altaost be said daily re-s'pent amongst 
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ub ; while of the revenues of India n large portion 
is oiported hither to furnish ub With oxtra means of 
comfort aad of luxury The manor* u thus con 
tinoally withdrawn from o as torn fields to enriob the 
island gardens of the West. It ha» been variously 
estimated that, irrespective of interest on debt, six, 
seven, and even eight millions a year are drawn from 
India to he spout by Englishmen eithor there or at 
homo The process of exhaustion may be Alow, but 
it is sure. Science, skill, care, invention may dorise 
means of compensation, and when they aro applied 
systematically and permanently, we ahall he able to 
measure their value lint is there any pretenco for 
Baying that any attempt of the land has ever been 
made, or is efficiently making now ? Wo have laid 
the people and Princes of India nnder tnbnto, and 
after a century of varied experiments, the only limit 
of exaction seoms to bo the physical capacity of the 
yield 

Lord Atayo says plainly in his minntoa and dcs 

f iatchos, that the burthen of Imperial taxation has 
ncreased, is increasing, and ought to bo diminished 
In tB50 the total expenditure amounted to .£ 38,378 02C> 
and that for 1870 was £50 702 412, or an increase 
of moro than seventeen millions sterling Alcan 
while, what is the condition of tho moss of the 
peoplo? By the confession of the latost authority* 
thoy are reduced to tho lowest point at which exi* 
tonce can be maintained. Penury, with all its attendsnt 
privations, when theseason is good, and pinching want 
o^cdonug on destitution whon tho season Is bad, aw 
the only alternatives of the ryot • lot Eton this is 
no the worst When owing to exceptional cause** 
the harvest fail* the same dreadful oonsequeucc* 
foil w no dor our system of so called civilised rule as 
used to hapj en in former times, bot fiteyesrs ago*'* 
hundred thousand persons perished of starvation 
within three hundred mile* of the capita! of An#' 0 " 

Icdia 

Erto an increased taxation of 50 
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insufficient to meet the expenditure In spite of the 
imposition of an Income Tax, novel, unequalled, and 
prolific of fraud, constantly recurring deficits require 
to be met by fresh loans The augmented expendi- 
ture, which augmented taxes and loans are raised to 
meet, consists mainly of outlay upon the army and 
upon public works. Even since the Mutiny, the 
number of European troops has been permanently in- 
creased, and the rise of prices has greatly swollen the 
cost of the Commissariat. Encouragement to rail- 
ways has become part of the standing policy of the 
Government. To stimulate agricultural industry, and 
to furnish means of cheap transit f or goods of bulk, the 
increase of canals has become a duty still more 
imperative Their advantages can hardly be exag- 
gerated At a sixth of the cost of iron roads (as iron 
roads are made in India), water ways can be con- 
structed, as m the region of the Godavary, that would 
pay for their own cost, and diffuse the blessings of 
fertility around them The growth of cotton has not 
spread as rapidly as was prognosticated and the 
present Commander-in-Chief is of opinion that, stra- 
tegically, railways can only be regarded as valuable 
so long as they are in our actual possession, while 
their establishment inevitably dislocates and dimini- 
shes the old means of transit, which cannot suddenly be 
reorganised on an emergency Be that as it may, all 
mankind have learned to ti ade and travel by steam, 
and the least we can do for the country, whose ancient 
ways and works of civilisation have been half des- 
troyed in our struggle for ascendancy, is to secure it 
the mechanical advantages of our own Canals, if not 
railways, must be extended, however, they have to be 
made. But communities denuded of Native power, 
dispirited by disappointment, and drained for genera- 
tions of the accumulations of their mdusty, cannot 
be expected to make such works for themselves We 
have broken the limbs of enterprise, and we must find 
it splints and crutches To some extent this has been 
done by guarantees of interest given by the Anglo* 
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Indian Treasury for millions of capital expended on 
railways But, when other capital for public works 
is wanted the question is to what aooonnt shall thin 
money be charged Mr Latng set it down afl an 
item in the Capital Account of hmpiro, arguing justly 
that it was an expenditure indispensable to political 
seourity, and an expenditure which the debilitated 
find disheartened energies of the oountry were unable 
without grievous detriment, to bear The Homo 
Government overruled his decision, and soonor than 
load himself to a coarse which, as a statesman, he had 
pronuncod blundering nud oppressive, he resigned 
Various expedients haro boon resorted to in order to 
choke the gaping deficit, but hitherto without effect 
Mr Massey concurred substantially in opinioniwith 
Mr Laing and being unable to induce the Homo 
Govornmont to sanction the framing of hit budgets in 
the way whioh bo thought equitable, ho sought to 
vindicato his orn consistency by arraying the nects 
nary expenditure in a timo of poaco against the normal 
result* of taxation, vrhoreby ho mado both ends meet* 
»ud then bol »w a blnck lino of warning, added the 
charge for offices, barracks, and canals, whorefrom 
broso the deficit to bo providod for, eithor by Irorrow 
fng, or by exceptional and oppressive taxation It •* 
now admitted that tho outlay of millions on largo per 
manoot barracks has I eon worao than money thrown 
away Aggregation, which proves so detrimental in 
Europe is deadly in Asia bot only in Bengal, hot 
In the north west provinces, those monuments oT 
bureaocratio blundering serve only to remind the 
overtaxed community of one kind of jobbingon which 
their money hes Leon recently spent The merchant* 
of Bombay in the remarkable protest addressed by 
them in May 1870 to the Secretary of State again** 
raising the income tax to eigbtjence in tho pound 
reasonably suggested that * if the charges of COM 
trading extensive j oblic works of a permanent 
catnre were met by terminable loans for fixed period** 
Instead of being defrayed from the current rtrenu**. 
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one main cauao of deficit m tho finnneos of India would 
be folitmnntod *' But tho locommnndntton 1ms not 
been ndoptod, and fresh disclosures of the unfair and 
fraudulent working of tho incoino tax aro mado day 
after day The bulk of the community, it. is t.ruo, 
eseapo its incidence. Then discontent is socured by 
tho heavy duty on suit, which can only bo evaded 
by tho peasantry who are foi lunate enough to 
live noar the sea, or ihe works where tins mdispens- 
ablo dement of life is manufactured , the former boil 
their rico in sea-water, und tho lattor mingle with it 
portions of tho mud that has become satin ared with 
saline paiticles 1 Tho Duke of Argyll in 18G9 pressed 
upon the attention of tho Viceregal Council tho need 
of securing an equilibrium, and Lord Mayo, in langu- 
age oqnallj T earnest, acknowledged tho expediency of 
military retrenchment Pre-eminently responsible for 
the peace and safety of the vast dependencies com- 
mitted to his charge, he avews that, even weie 
the embarrassments of the Exchequer loss urgent, we 
should not be ]iistified “m spending one shilling mors 
upon our army than can be shown to be absolutely 
and imperatively necessary Theie are considera- 
tions of far higher nature involved m this matter 
than the annual exigencies of finance, or the interests 
of those who are employed in the military service of 
the Crown Every shilling that is taken for unneces- 
sary military expenditure, is so much withdrawn from 
those vast sums which it is our duty to spend for the 
moral and material improvement of the people.” But 
what are vast armies maintained for in a country s6 
circumstanced? Danger from Without there is nonO 
that, with the advantaged of railways and tele'graphs, 
half Ithe uumber of troopB how kept under arms would 
not be able to repel But if danger be from withih, 
is it not time fhat Parliament' should cunsider whether 
ihe engrossment of India patronage in alien hands, 
and the exclusion of princes, nobles, traders, and land- 
owners from all substantial dhare m the government 
1 Report of the Bombay Association for 1870. " ' 4 
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of the, conntrj , - 

Until it is taken m hf,nd f d ;t™ L,gro.s will never 
went, the prison doors of India t * ltlim | an oror 
bo unlocked Misrule cennot ox dltore „„ 

groirn arms', end irMUfal m.htaJ P hfl pohof 
Sot live hot by “ l,r S’® implied and required 

of conquest and conasoation V ^ government 

not only an amount offorae ttm S ont of jobbing, 
would not have wanted , m ,i,s ttr y oxponditnro, 

nnder the namo and P” ,j ndor naolronnutsnces 

which good Kovornmentwonldnndernoo ^ th , 

have needed or alio W « >»T ,*![*„ industry, 
enormons drain upon ,b ® P. ,.j s nd husbanded for 
in the form of emoluments hoard of the 

private u*o ot homo. ^ ^xhaasted for 

country h&ro ay*tem*t» f military 

the p it end keep o£ »n exC *®* . t at ill t*«e* 
liihmont, of rvftor the supp*» f ,on 

bwn Earopo*n f ift th 7 Um l lu g »rmf empty* 

St. K ( .Tifta 

saTeftfinss 

ot State, proposed to ar i0O Q men, thereby 

troop* to tho ©stout ol » i at adm»' 

to effect a saving ot £ °t WO ( J ^ t(J offortd 
ted that serious opposition I 7 ,g ol .|tie, 

to measure, of economy by the mUitarJ^ ^ , 

ot the Oorornment ; and onle , nu r,ort fro® the 

complete prompt, and ,, e g jr t» would be 

B nne Government he feared >( q down*' 

ineffectual’ The entire force 7 . ^oyears 

ffJW WO min, and one third „ toW 
and a half were eensumed In effected Tk * 

even this moderate change , wac# 0 f aux!,' 1 *' 

cotrespondeuce dlselwe the existence 
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entertained in the highest quarters, which it wonld 
he inexcusable for the Legislature to disregard Lord 
Lawrence and Sir W Mansfield weie of opinion m 
1868 that no reduction of the standing force could be 
safely attempted. The present Oommander-in-Ohief 
unequivocally concurs m the same view. Our whole 
experience of India, ” he says, ,( snould warn us that 
we cannot always depend upon tiapquillity , that 
disturbances arise when they are least expected , and 
when they commence at one point, unless immediately 
checked, they aie sure to be followed at otheis There 
are considerable forces nnder native chiefs Who may 
be individually friendly, but whose troops can never 
he relied on not to joip against us ” 1 He proceeds 
to enumerate the quaiters m which future collision 
might possibly atise, unresrvedly pointing to the 
greater Native States who in 1857 t rbmamded faithful 
In the controversy of thirty years carried on be- 
tween the partisans of annexation by right of lapse, 
and the defenders of local independence under the 
form of adopted heirship,’ hardly a' word is said of 
the people’s wishes m the matter Parenthetically 
their feelings are sometimes glanced at by fhr Charley 
Metcalfe, Mr Freie^ andpolonel Sutherland, threa- 
teningly they are noticed as adverse, and liable to 
becofne 1 dangerous, by Sir Glaude Wade But even 
these clear-sighted and ^rue-hearted , advocates of 
the wiser and the juster ways of rule felt themselves 
restrained by the prevalence of opposite ideas among 
their superiors in office, and still more among tbeil’ 
equals and associates m the service, from urging 
too openly dr too often considerations which they 
knew would be sneered at as sentimental’, and laugh- 
ed at as weak and fantastic. An honest man placed 
m the trying position where he 'wbuld fain ward off 
injustice from the weak, and at the same time save 
thfe honour of his country from the stain of sordid 
wiong, and who is conscious that, failing to dissuade' 
tHoso above him in authority from the evil course' 
i Minute, 1 6th September 1870 1 ' r 
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contemplated he will himself bo called upon to be- 
its instrument, or to giro way to a 
scrupulous than himself,— an upright and honest man 
in aach a case may well be pardoned if be foara 
embody in a formal import sentiments of indigna 
turn and gnof, which in his private confidence may 
overflow To hm doctnnans ohief in power, he feels 
that it were worse thnn useless tv appoal on groan ■ 
of magnanimity or expediency All his weight wi 
lmn, and all his chance ofleave to throw that weight 
into tho scale while yofc it wavers, dopondi npon nr* 
retaining some meosnre of respoot with the sno 
sighted He must gulp down oaoh ruing suggestion 
of immodiato pity or of roraote policy, lest the ruling 
• pints inflamed by inoh remonstrance, should ox 
claim,“What havo wo to do with thee i art thou 
como to torment n» with misgivings bofore tho tirao ( 
with proaagosof calamity that moj proro bns 
rhodomontado, and which eonnd like moro romance r 
Many a worthy English oflloial has had to gnaw n»» 
heart out with Tcxation at finding himsolf placed in 
a positon of this kind t a poiition which ho know* 
not how to justify thoroughly to himself, and yo 
whioh may scorn cowardice and eolGshnote to ebon 
don Tho consequences of the hand to mouth im 
policy of fiscal exaction and torntorial encroachment* 
weigh upon his pen and tongue by day, and truab 0 
his sleep by night The field oommittod to hie c»^» 
which ho would havo sown with tho soeds of content 
ment, confidence, and gratitade, ho sees dooroou 
bring forth suspicion, anger, hatred and the wb 
1 >okmg for a day of restitution And hi* K r,0 ‘ . 

he l»e a true man, true to the honour of hi* race, 

creed ond his conntry is that his hand *b »uld, 
spite of himself, bo used to withhold tho good, » 
to scatter broad cast the pestiferous seed 

This may in some degree account for the •* lc * 

too sold im b-vVen thruoghoot the Annexation r 
trover*^ regarding it* aspect In th* a/** 1 1 * ' , 

rvtUoas wheat intern* are comprvmiscd ttereij 
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Even jumts and critics, writing independently on 
the subjoct in England, soom prono to fall into tlie 
suno train of thought as their countrymen on the 
banks of the Ganges and the Indue. We havo had 
ablo arguments in maintenance of tbe right of Adop- 
tion, and subtle pleadings m favour of its disallow- 
ance , both havo mainly turnod upon the conflict 
between supreme and subordinate authority, nearly 
evory argument on the one sido has boon nakedly 
arin)od on behalf of tho maintenance and extension 
of British rule , and nearly every argument on the 
other has been in deprecation of the hardship and. 
injustice to Mohammedan Nawabs or Hindu, liajahs. 
Tot, oven for tho sake ot tho unhappy Princes who 
havo been despoiled, or of these who, in then seclud- 
ed palaces, listen tremblingly for the footfall of the 
spoiler, it would seem a hopeless task to plead for 
restitution, or lasting re-assurance, on grounds like 
these Where or when, m the history of conquest, 
from tho days of Cyrus of Scipio, the rein been 
drawn at the undefended gate of dependant royalty? 
Tell the aggressor to beware of ambush, tell him 
there is a mine that may be fired, tell him of untarne- 
able tribes fanatically vowed to vengance , tell hum 
of snows to be traversed m retreat, of wells that may 
be poisoned, or communications tliat may be cat 
off, paint, m a word, the imprudence of being piti- 
less , and Native pnnees may get breathing time 
if they be not saved eventually from ruin. But the 
tale of acquisition m the East is full of warnings, 
that no fidelity to our canse, and no obvious inability 
to resist our paramount away, can afford any assur- 
ance against dethronement and denudition Forty 
years long did Scmdia, the Nizam, and the King of 
Oude, adhere unswervingly to the side of English, 
ascendancy , all that time they were honoured (or 
humoured) with recognition, as staunch and faithful 
allies are ever entitled to be, nevertheless, we have 
seen tbe dominions of one absolutely annexed, those- 
of another partitioned, and the question seriously 
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debated respecting all who are situated like tho third, 
whether imtoemonnl customs and traditions, regard 
ing tho law of inheritance, shonld not be set aside, 
id order that their Unde and subjects should b$ 
summarily transferred to tho care of a foreign satrap 

Tho dangerous prevalence of dlsoontont is oonfos 
■ed by tho Commander-m Chief and by tho Qorornor- 
Genoral in terms so grave, that tho Secretary of State 
has felt it to be bis duty to lay thorn beforo I’arlia 
mont for its information and admonition Simnltano 
outly with tho disclosure, tidings have cotpo of tragic 
events, which public conjecture ascribes to tho plot 
ting* of thoao who desire to turn Moslem grudgo and 
grievance to seditious account. Dr Hnntor, who has 
made tho subject his ospooial study, undertakes to 
toll us how tho Wahaboe conspiracy arose, how it has 
continued to exist, audjhow its ramlfioatlon* spread 
over dissimilar and distant regions feeding andgrow 
ing upon tho fruits of oar misrule ' Some of his 
Statements are enid to bo exaggerated, and some of 
his inference* to bo too swooping, by tho wiior and 
wealthier sort, who hero roach to hazard aad nothing 
to hope, from insnrrection 

Bponking genornlly of tho presont generation of 
Mussulmans in India, Colonol \assau Lees states his 
belief that they are ouito prepared to aocept the 
supremacy of the English as an evil which must beta 
dared, because it cannot be cared They are proca 
red to live as peaceably and contentedly under I»fl 
tish tale as they woald under any Mohammedan Go 
rornttiool they are likely to see established on Its rains, 
provided tboy are considerately treated, and wisely 
and well governed ** * 

Cat are they so? Tho President of the Mat 
*alm*n College at Calcutta answers the ijarstton 
fearlessly in the negative Instead of trying 
naVe them fc-el that oar ruler, a* regards »* tt * 
tion mod the protection of individual right* ** 
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"better than that which it supplanted, we have so 
acted as to make it difficult for the most loyally 
disposed to defend us from the reproaches of their 
fellow believers and ignominious to try. Instead of 
furnishing them with the arguments in favour of 
submission, which can be founded only on appeals to 
a conciliatory and consistent policy, our course has 
been unstable, unequal, and unfair. "While our grow- 
ing power was weak, we affected the utmost deference 
^for the Mogul, and the utmost regard for his authority. 
Even when we bought, beguiled, or bullied our way into 
the position of bis Lieutenants, we affected to acknowledge 
the superiority of believers in the one true God above the 
worshippers of > Siva and Vishnu. When all political 
disguise had been thrown off, and our olaim to ascendancy 
was concealed no longer, we still continued to reiterate 
incessantly the pledge, that no, man should have cause to 
fear disfavour or molestation on account of his religion, 
and that under the suzerainty of England, all races should 
be made to feel themselves equal, Of late years a different 
policy has been systematically adopted. The descendants 
of the once dominant minority find themselves the objects 
of peculiar and differential distrust, Whatever may have 
been done to conciliate the Hindus and Sikhs, nothing has 
been sincerely or intelligently attempted to appease the 
old grudge of the Mussulmans, while many new grievances 
have arisen, of which they have been suffered to complain 
without any prospect of obtaining redress. In Bengal 
says Colonel LeeB, their discontent is rather our fault than 
their own, Eor there “ it is certamly due m3inly to those 
unjust and iniquitous proceedings of early Indian Govern- 
ment, which made landlords out of Hindu collectors of 
revenue, and finally crystallised the injustice thus done 
to the community m general, and the Mohammedan portion 
of it m particular, by that gigantic blunder The perpetual 
settlement placed the whole of India under unequal and un- 
just contribution.” 

But throughout India grievances of more recent date 
famish the fanatical Wahahees with never-failing themea 
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of taant and adjuration to aid their plot* and preparation*) 
for a Holy War 

They object that the Invn Oommieeion nnjaitly de- 
pared many of them of the Uadi granted to them by the 
Mohammedan Sovereign# of India. 

That the appointment of Ca*i and Government Moham 
medio law Offipsre, hae been abolished, whereby they hare 
been deprived of the benefit of properlr oooetltatel anthori 
ties to porforra and regular many of theft civil righta 

That fands left by charitable and pione Moileme, for 
eiaoitioQal purpoeee, have bean taken from them and 
religion* biqaeets (wtqf), or fand* left to be devoted to the 
‘ Service of Goi, hive been muepplted by Governmmt 
whnh 11 the telf appointed trtuten for their proper 
a imim*tr*t»on 

That they haT« been elbowed out of almott all Govern 
meat appointment* by Hiadaj no efforti are made by Go 
vernmint to reotify thii injQittee, or to bettor tbeir protpeeU 

Toat no oiDcn no lor Government are open to Mnmlmani 
learned in tbeir own iciencje, law*, literature, and language*; 
that evHcquently, learning and learnodmen have diiappiared 
and their community (■ left In darkne** while the Irovira 
meit ay«t oi of ela-ation n iaoh that they cannot accept It, 
aid retain the r«pwt of their oo religioQuts, if even tb^j 
may remiin good Mwlemi 

Bat it if time to bring thii narrative to a ofoie- The 
wonJi of Mr Bright, ottered twelve year* ago, are *ti!l epl 
aaj true u Tht qaeition aitumw every year a great r 
taa,oitui* and a greater pent We have what we hate bal 
for twenty year»--difieit on deficit, and dibt on debt. Sea# 
day or other it will 6oi m out or wo shall find it oat 
What wi are now meeting ii the natural and Inivltebft 
doiiequmee of the folly we have committed Bnl take 
Jndti aj it u, the Lmpire at it lUodi, and lie if it l* not 
poitibli to do aotnithmg better with it than yoa bate d«w 
blfore Hl It will, ofeonm, be *»jJ the taak U difi-'oll t it ** 

14£/ Jnjti DtWuuUfbliiJSifi^Aifirtl 2121 
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indeed so difficult that there is not a day to lose in setting 
about it ; for if Empire in Asia is to be preserved, the thing 
has to be done, and that ere long To Mr. Fawcett is due 
the credit of having made an excellent beginning in the 
appointment of the Select Committee on Indian Finance, the 
interest with which its proceedings are regarded by all 
intelligent and reflecting persons in the great centres of 
Eastern activity, is a good omen of the practical and business- 
like temper of the time The>past is irrevocable, But the 
shaping of India’s destiny in the future is still within our 
power. 
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